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THE PLACE OF “SMALL-SCALE”. 
. INDUSTRIES. IN THE SECOND 
2 FIVE YEAR PLAN 
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The emphasis placed on heavy and capital goods industries in “he 
Second Five Year Vian inevitably. raises the important question of the 
place of “ small-sedle ’? industries in the Plan. ‘Phe development of 
heavy industries would cali for large investments but the resorartes 
of capital at our disposal are ‘adinitted|y limited. fa the.cizcumstance: 
it wild be necessary to camomile as far as possible in the capital 
requirements of other types’ of industries and capital investments in 
consumer goods tdustries would have to be severely restricted. ‘The 
jarge Investments im heavy industries would cause an increased demani. 
for eònsamer goods by creating addilional incomes. But these heavy 
industries do not produce the required corgumer goods and being capital- 
intensi.e will also be unable to provide employment fer the growing 

¿o population. l Ka 

' The problem, therefore, is two-fold,—frst, to provide an enilei 

`-for the increasing purchasing power generated : and sezondls , ta create 
nere employment opportunities. f , 

'Dhe spategy suggested inthe Mahalanobis Plan js the expansion of 
household industries and hand production. Sach expansion, it has been 
argued, could not only help to increase the supply of constner goods 
bug would also help to create a large volame of eniployment. Prof. 

“Mahalanobis would not permit new investments to be made‘in consumer 
goods industries, excepting for prodacing™ snob essential goods as 


t E , E 5 N 2 A q 
‘antibiotics and goods for*export. His pian-frarne does not expressly 
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imaicate if the present installed capacit in consuraer goods factories , 


“is to be Pally utilised or not.» But. he is emphatic on the : yot that ” 


éompetition between factory industries on the one hand aod LJasebald 


‘and band industries on the other shuuid he prevented vatil unemploy yy moni 


ta 


& 


is controlled or A Te is quite clear abou, what be understands 
by household and hand industries. Such ‘iudustiies do not use cither 
power or machines, for.le would not allow the supply of cheap power 
and small machines tb these industries before the disappsarance of Tiasa 
unemple lovment (pO. . # = 

<The working: paper prepared by the Planning Corimnission does not - 
use the expression hand anc household industries but refers to capii- 


light ànd “ sraall-scale ” industries. The strategy suggested is vhe, 





ngam atilisation of capacity in the existing industries. and even 
nssietoitent of additional production “in the capital-light industries. 

tehe paper is clear that there should be no expansion of existing 
1 .s"yment and only the existing unnsed capacity is to be fully utilised 


ons iworking additional shifts (p. 6). It is only, when employment 
©-ol$portunities have increased that mechenised methods can be adopted 
Can consume: goods industries. But even in the shori run expansion 


and modernisation of mechanised consumer goods industries arg hot 
entirely ruled out, provided they do nor compete with © small-scale ’”” 


industries and provided they produce for export. œ 


_ The Panel of Hiconomists also agrees to the fullest possible utilisa- 
tion cf existing capacity Im the factory consumption goods industries 


“hut does not contemplate any siewifieunt increase jn they iustalled 


capacity. They ar. entirely in favour of the emphasis on “ small-scale 
and cottage industries “7 m the Plan. But at the same time ther 
recognise the relative fechrical inferiority of ‘‘ these’? haud industrics 
which cannot face unuided the competition of factory industries. Tho. 
strategy suggested is that of a Common Production Programme. The 
details of this programme have not been thrashed ont but it appears: 
to envisage gradual improvement of techniques and skills among the - 
Workers as W ell as the promotion of co-operative organisations fort 


a 


pr oviding financial and marketing facilities aad for the supply of raw os 


materials, Although the Panel of Eeonomists has advocated the fullest 
possible utilisation of existing capacity in the factory cons aap pti a goods 
industries, ji ie clear thet theyrapprave of the bias in th Pian m 
favour of hand industries.) ; f j 2 
| The West Bengal Government Plan has categoriczily denied teat 
the surplus raised from small-scale hand industries tovld be able tow 
1 


vn para, 29. p. F1 they< refer to the qavhasis on © smaltecale and taitarge, 


$3 


‘indusitios 7 in the Bevond Pive Scar Plan bat in pora, 30 they Jump rhe m togethe: when 


ther speak of © these han] industries ee Sa 7 
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 fealisty the demands of the workers engayed in capital goods industries. 
he wh Bengal Plan proposes ı i begin with a fuller use of present 
installed capacity for consumer goods hy employing extra shifts and 
~“ouvisdes incrensed pyoduction of consumer goods for the use of the 
inureased number of kaos engaged m makmg capit tal voods and i 
const ruction works, transport, electricity, eteo obviously by ae 
extya, equipment. on ite 8 
Hetis Hes the fundawental differesee between the Wee Bengal 
Plan on the one lend anā all the other plaw-frames. Both the Planning 
“Commission and the Advisory Panel havesno doubt -advocaled fullest 
possible utilisation of installed capacity but neither of them has pr oposed 
any impediate increase in existing equi pment or plant. 








. While Prof. Mahalanobis has inade it clear what he unde ` “ds 
by small-scale industries, neither the Panel of Economists nor the- ck- 
ing. Paper prepared by the Planning Comnnission has clarified wi is 
understood by this, expr ession, Bat the tevor of discussion in aloo 
plan-frames cannot fail to convey the impression. that in the Miti i 
uf relieving unemployment and meeting the demand fur consumer good: 
the main reliance has to be place on the non-mechanised sector or 
small industry. This emphasis on the nén-mechanised sector of small 
industry which inevilal aly means the band indusivies is in my opinion. 
entirely misplaced. J cutirely agree with the West Bengal Plan fhat 
the sur pius of these industries will be smal! in quantit vand poor P 
quality and as such will not satisfy’ the demands of the’ wage-eal gers 
engaged in the capital goods industries. l 

-To-day we are confronted with mighty changes brought ebout by 


i 


the operation of new world forces. hese forces are tending to intensify 
the demand for canital and at the same time to reduce the relative amount 
available for continuous economie growth. Iu both developed and 
uudeveloped countries z sopie is growing’ scarcer and time is 
a are pressing than ever before. i is, therefore, imperative to husbaud 
#tho scarce gapital resources very carefully and to invest these liapited 
«supplies in such a mannes that in the least ogriod of time new capital 
resources would be released for tackling the problems inherent in the 
‘overall scargj ey. In the case of the underdeveloped countries tha 
problen is how te economise in the use of Si capital, both domestis 
and borrowed. Ab Mr. Frenkel has aptly ohaerveđ, it is a problem s 
investing capital, not of spending it.” as 
If the desired economy inthe We of scarce capital in®capital-peor 


ad 

yaderdeveloped countries is tọ be achievedl, ‘these should obvionsiv 
+ e e F 

as b 

3 2.9, H. Prankel—Zconontic Impact on Undirdeocloped Countries, p. TT. 
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concentrate on capital- liabi investments. There is a good prima facie ^ 
case for the adoption of the Buchanan-Polak investment critgtion of 
capital-output ratio in relation to their development programmes. 
Buchanan subséribes to the view. that where investment fund are ~ 
limited, apart from special ocean gered having a high ` 
value of annual product rglative to the outlay necessary to bring them- 
into existence should. have top priority.° Polak, who looks at the 
problem from ‘the point of vje foreign exchange resources, ‘hig argued 
in fayour of maximisation ofsoutpit and the rate of tuynover and the 


minimisation of” investment. $ 
& 


In pnderdeveloped aaa countries with large reserves of 
rplus labour, there is undoubtedly a case for paying special attention 
> labour-intensive and light industries, scattered and decentralised, 
rather than concentrating on capital-intensive heavy industries. But it* 
does not follow that the capital intensity criterion ,would be the 
ipfallible guide under all circumstances. The criterion has to be 
nployed with-great caution, and is not necessarily the correct one for: 
taining maximum return from limited investment resources. As 
Prof. A. F. Khan has argued in a recent article, social marginal 
productivity would be a more suitable guide from the social point of 
yiew.® There is no correlation between the 8.M.P. of capital and its 
tate of turnover. If a given investment yields in one cage an annual 
output bearing a higher percentage to the original outlay than in 
another case, it does not follow that, capital has’ been more effectively 
employed in the former. Of course’ the relative scarcity of different 
factors will be a significant determinant of the S.M.P. of each. Capital 
is undoubtedly scarce in India and as a rule she should specialise in 
industries requiring a lower capital-labour ratio as compared to capital- 
rich countries like the U.K. or the U.S.A. But it, does not follow that 
between- two kinds of techniques, one with a higher rate of capital. 
turnover and the other with a lower’ rate, India’s chwice should always ļ 
and invariably be in favour of the former. That would have been the q 
case’ ff capital was wholly unavailable and, labour *entirely costless. 
Under a variety of circumstances the 8.M.P. "of capital may be higher 
in a capital-intensive than in a labour-intensive line of production. The 
substitution of -labour for capital may. ` not always be Wætlegs. A 
substantial amount of complementary investment relatively to output 
may be necessary. To divert labour from one line of production where 


go e 


d “o 
3 ÉB. Buchanan—Internaigpnal Investment and Domestic Welfare. 
4 J.J. Polak in the Readings in the Theory of International Trade. P3 
5 Art in the Quarterly y, Journal of Economics, Februaty 1951-~' Investment Criteria 7 


in Development Programmes,” 
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„alt is surplus to another where it is scarce if may have to be transported” 
_ housed, retyained and offered higher wages? It is only when no skfils 
are dorian ded, where problems of housing and transportation do not 
arise, where, the opportunity cost of labour is nil, that labour can be 
. substituted for capital wath advantage. -In the vast majority of cases 
substitution of a) 
countries would mean substitution of one type af disguised unemploy- 
ment #ad inefficiency for another. As Mandelbaum*has observed, the 
problem off underemployment in one line da yoduction would not be 
-solved by employing labour in another, equall inefficiently, ° 

From the above analysis it is clear that underdeveloped capital- . 
poor countries should not necessarily shun investments in capital- 
intensive {ndustries. On grounds of technical superiority of one process 
of production to another and by reason of the inefficiency of complete 
substitution of labour for capital, there may be advantage in the heavier 
rather than in the lighter use of capital. It follows, therefore, that 
investment in heavy industries should not be entirely ruled: out. . 
Industrialisation typically means the establishment of capital-intensive 
industries. If the development of heavy industries is essential for 
building a basis for the economy of the country, they have to be brought 
into existence. 

It should be observed at this stage, however, that large-scale 
industries are not necessarily capital intensive and small industries are 
not necessarily light. Some large industries like cotton textiles are 
labour intensive as well as efficient. There is no inherent virtue in 
“ small industries ’’ from the point of view of capital intensity. The 
point is that so long as capital is scarce, industries which are both 
efficient and labour intensive will have to be chosen whether they are 


or capital even in capital-poor undeveloped 


large or small. 

The economies of underdeveloped countries, again, have inevitably 
`a Righ inflationary potential. If a rapid rise in the standard of living 
is to be achieved Without generating inflationary pressures, a great 
Zeal of attengion should be devoted to the development of industries of 
ahat Dr. Hicks has characterised as the ‘‘ quick investment type “and 
which, as Mr. Tsiang has said, have a ‘‘ short fruition lag °”. The time- 
lag between the execution of the investment project and the flow of the 
consume? goods has to be relatively short. If a programme of heavy 
industries has to be adopted, it can be very usefully linked to a 
= simultaneous planned development of small industries in the mechanised 

sector whose capital requirements qrould be light and simple., 
.. It is surprising, however, that in nong of the plan-frames, not 
ven in the Plan-frame of*the West Begal Government, any reference 
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Nw been’ made to the' role which small industries operated by power-.s 
driven machinery within ahd owtside the factory can play both in 
* providing emplo?ment and producing consumer goods which wuld satisfy 
the demand of the growing population. It is interesting to fing in this, 
context that ‘while the village hand industfies have been rapidly 
declining jin India, the small pgwer-drivén industries have been steadily 
developing against enormous odds. In 1946, 41.78% of the registered 
factories in India fi.e., those employing, 20 or more workers ‘anf*using 
power) were small meng concerns, that is, employing” less than 
50*persons. Of the 29 indMstries aovered by the Census of Manufactures, - 

- 1948, establishments empRying up to 50 workers constituted 60.8% of 
the tetal; and establishments with total production capital below 
Rs. 1 lakh constituted 50% of the total. These figures do*not*give the 
true picture of the place of small industries in the country’s economy— 
they are at best an underestimate; for the majority of small-sized 
concerns do not come under the Factory Act and a$ such have been 

excluded from the above estimates. l . 

The main advantage that has been claimed in favour of the non- 
. mechanised small industries or hand industries is their extremely low 
capital intensiveness. In other words, the capital-ovtput ratio is much ` 
greater than in the case of the mechanised units. But the recent 
surveys of small power-driven concerns suggest that from the point of 
view of capital intensity per worker, the non-mechanised units do not 
possess any significant advantage over the mechanised units. A survey 
of engineering industries in Howreh reveals that the capital intensity 
per worker in these industries is less than Rs. 1,000. - There are many 
production units in the country where the capital investment per 
worker is between Rs. 500 and Rs. 800. At the same time it may be 
observed that the average investment per worker in the large-scale 
organised industries is not as great as is generally assumed. From the 
point of view of the number of persons employed, large-sized plants, 
except in the case of industries which by their very nature require heavy 4 
investment of capital, are not necessarily of the cagital-intensive type.* 
In the case of iron and steel, cement, paper and paper board, there’ is 
no doubt a positive correlation between large size and capital investment 
per worker. But cotton, jute and woollen textiles, matcleg, sugar, ete., 
show a lower degree of “capital investment per worker in Spite of 
their apparent large size. A study carried oñ by a research scholar of 
this University reveals that on the basis of the Census of Manufactures, 
1950, average fixed capital investment ger worker is Rs. 879 for matches wm» 
Rs. 1,433 for jute textiles Rs. 1,090 for cotton textiles, Rs. 1,112 fox ` 
woollen textiles, Rs. 2,798 for ‘bicycles and Rs. 2,129 for electric fan‘ 
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~Jndustries. The capital investment per worker is, actually much ] T 
in the case of many individual concerts. The existence of one or a few R 
giant T in most of the industries has served to inflate the average 
figure. 4 . 

It is not: "intelded | to suggest that power- -driven small 
factories are as capital light’ ‘aS the hamd industries. They ean never 
be so. What is intended tò stress is that in Between the large-scale 
factor¥” indystries and the small-scale village and hand industries, there 
is an impértant sector occupied by the small hanised, industries to be 

- witnessed in urban and semi-urban centres. As a means of providing 
additional employment and producing additiénal consumer goods, the ` 
main reliance should be placed not on the hand-made and household 
industries but on these small mechanised industries. Attention should 
be directed not only to the maximum utilisation of installed capacity in 
those industries but also to their expansion and development by 
installing new equipment. A’ number of small mechanised industries 
like belting, electric brass lamp holder, electric lamp and oil pressure 
lamp industries in West Bengal are faced with the problem of excess 
capacity not because there is no market for their products, nor because 
the quality of the products is poor and substandard but because of the 
keen competition from the imported goods in the respective categories 
and from the powerfut foreign interests that are being allowed to. start 
business in the*country. It is a pity that the import policy and industral 
licensing policy of the Central Government are tending to destroy the very 
industries which during the Second Bive Year Plan could be used as an 
important nucleus for providing employment as well as an outlet for 
the increasing purchasing power of the workers engaged in the capital 
goods industries. In the electric lamp holder industry the installed 
capacity of a single foreign controlled concern .is enough to meet the 
entire demand of the country and in the electric lamp industry the total 
ingtalled capacity of two giant concerns is able to meet nearly 3rds of 
the ‘entire needs of the country. How the lacunae in the import policy 
ef the goverament have been responsible for aggravating the problems 
<f a small-scale industry $s well illustrated in the case of the oil 
pressure lamp industry. Although the industry is enjoying protéction,’ 
the benefit has, been practically nullified by heavy imports of oil pressure 
lamps dtring the past few years as imports of oil pressure lamps were 
permissible under the licente for Metal Lamps and parts of lamps, the 

‘value of import quota for which was very large. The import policy 
« -9 spare parts of oil pressure lamps i8 also faulty. Under 4t all spate 
“parts excepting reservoirs and reflectors cam be imported intd the 

( ċbuntry which is now producing all these parts in standard and 
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A sizg. ` This has made it possible for these parts to be. 
, assembled so as to producé cor&plete lamps. Such locally, assembled - 
lamps are being freely sold in the Indian markets under he guise of 
imported lamps and are competing severely with the ipdigenous | 
industry.’ i o£ , f 
Even ip the economy of & country’ like the United States which is ~ 
_the home of big ifdustries, small-scale mechanised industries are 
fulfilling an impottant role.’ Iw, India ‘these irdustrieg ha% - been 
practically left fo their wy fate. They cannot secure the most modern.;. 

equipment, they have no, sales ox, marketing. organisation, they have no. 

` technical advisers, ‘they* do not enjoy: tle benefit of technological" 
reseaech, and they’ Have no machinery for enforcing standardisation of ` 
quality. They are threatened with extinction by the eompetition of 
imports from abroad and of powerful foreign interests. The Second 
Five Year, Plan should take note of their special problems and arrange - 
for a substantial measure of complementary investmert.for them, so that 

« the above handicaps may be removed. A few hundred crores taken 
off the proposed investment in heavy industries and employed in the | 
rehabilitation and extension of these industries would produce a more 
balanced development. I would not hesitafe to recommend, if necessary, 
a few hundred crores more of deficit financing for the sake of these 
industries, provided, of course, proper safeguards ‘are imposed. 

e Speaking of safeguards, it is astonishing that tHe Plan-framers | 
have shown no heightened awareness of the necessity “of imposing 
physical and financial controls for the smooth and successful implementa- 
tion of the Plan. On the contrary, running throughout all the plan- . 
frames is the central idea that controls are an evil and the continuance - 
of the existing controls has been reluctantly supported. Even 
Mr. Shenoy, who has disagreed with his colleagues in the Panel of 
Economists particularly with regard to the size ef deficit financing, does 
not believe in controls in the context of economic lanning. He wants , 
to see the controls removed as soon as possible. According to „hir, 
they are a characteristic of communist planning,and heve *o plac - 
under planning in a free enterprise martet-economy. It is ‘difficule; 
to ufderstand how the magnitude of deficit financing contemplated 
in the Plan could fail to generate inflationary preggires without 
a framework of economic controls, physical and fir, %% The 
large-scale creation of money would be certain to stimulate the activities 
of profiteers and speculators. It is entirely unwarranted to congiders~ 
controls tbe a concomitant of totglitarian planning. ‘Controls have. 

. BE eae <4 


€ Source: Oi Pressure Lamp” Industries Assoaiftion, India. : me } 
7 See Kaplan—Place and Problems of small Industries in the U.S.A. : ERES 
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een familiar in the national planning of democratic: governments: a 
is in this direction that I consider the Wlan-framers not to have displayed 
the high sense of responsibility which we would have‘liked to expect 
from them. It may be that political wisdom has prompted,them to take 
up this attitude with ređird to economic controls; but it betrays a lack 
of economic wisdom which ma? have disastrous consequences upon the 
operation of the plan. It must be frankly admitted that large-scale 
planniffy involving . tremendous amountseof: investment cannot be 
successful “without a very rigid framework Wye ontrols.; They are the 
inevitable price to be paid for the increase- in national income and rhe 
in the standard of living tiat will be achieved. ° If is refreshing in this < 
context to find Mr. Gulzarilal N anda visualising the.re-impositien of 
controls f>‘ check inflationary pressures and even being peapea to look 
upon controls as essential to planning. 

There is another direction in which some of the Plan-frames have 
fallen short of ou? “expectations. The emphasis that should have been 
laid on the imperative need for the rationalisation and moderhisation `. 
of small industries is missing altogether in the plan-frame of Prof. 
Mahalanobis who would not think of supplying even cheap power and 
simple machinery to them at the present moment. One fails to 
understand how small industries would be able to provide the large 
quantities of consumer®goods which they would be called up to produce 
without improving their technical efficiency. The Report of the’ 
‘International Planning Team is a refreshing document in this connection. 
As the Team-have observed, unless*the small and cottage industrigs 
are able to readjust themselves to modernised methods of production 
they are inevitably doomed. to ‘‘ mediocrity and eventual elimination.”’ 
The Kanungo Committee also have been well aware of this need for 
modernisation and rationalisation with respect to the Indian handloom 
industry, when they récommended that the industry should be made 
technically more efficient by the phased conversion of the traditional 
hånåtőom into a semi- automatic or powerloom.? It should be clearly 
fadelstond that the salvation „of the so-called hand and housebold 
tndustriés lies in the adoption of better tools and implements and of 
improved techniques and processes, in the employment of trained 
personnel angyifi ‘efficient management—in one word, in the direction -- 
of ration tii” Gal” Any attempt to prevent or “postpone rationalisation 
and processes of modernisation would be, as’ the International Planning 
‘Tearh have emphatically observed, not only illogical but would force 
stagnation and retrogression of Indjan‘8mall industry.” I entirely agree 


F ` 
-* 8* Kanungo Report, para. 81. ? 
EEE Report on Small] Industries in India by the International Planning Team, 


fod 


‘pp. 1-2.” 
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Nib, Prof. Niyogi who has in a recent Press Statement observed that 
‘ Over- -emphasis on and entouragement to antiquated and inefficient 
* methods of production in the interest of employment ’’ would generate 
dangerous inflationary . forces. This absence of emphasis on the 
rationalisation and modernisation of the small gadustries is pefhaps due 
to fears of causing displacement of laboar whfh will conflict’ with- the 
overall “objective of \quidation of unemployment in ten years as 
envisaged in the Plan. But these fears of technological unempleyment . 
are not justified. on, Ittion does create employment by reducing 
costs and increasing dematd. Perpetuation of obsolete and technically . 
. inefficient methods may itself be the cause ofẹ low level of employment. 
The Plan-framers have been a little too over-ambitious with regard 
to the provision of employment: in the Second Five Yean Plan and it 
is this over-optimism that has been responsible for their bias in favour 
of the so-called labour-intensive small-scale industries. The employment 
target of 12 million and the elimination of unemployment in ten years 
are-not likely to be reached. ‘It-may be political wisdom, again, to arouse 
such expectations in the’ minds of the masses but these high hopes will 
f probably remain . unrealised: And then disillusionment with all the 
dangerous consequences! I am inclined to’ agree with Prof. K. N. Raj 
that the Plan-framers should not have hesitated to face facts. They 
should have explained that in the very nature of planning for industriali- 
sation; progress in the elimination of unemployment*could not be. 
expected to be spectacular. - Indeed the halting progress in this direction’ l 
is ihe inevitable price that has to de aad for the building up ot heavy 
capital ‘goods industries. 
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"ESTIMAT ES OF SAVINGS AND. THE 
~ a PLAN-FRAME : 


R f 
š s 
5. N. SEN, é 
-“ . ° 
ar E of Honomis, Calta ‘University 


. In a paper “on Capital Formation g India published by *the 
Central Statistical Orgawisation of the Netional Income Unit, an 
attempt has been made to trace the growth in the rate of domestic 
capital €ormation in India since ae The following table gives 
the relevant figures :— 


Taste I 


Net domestic capital formation in ‘Tidia : 
(Crores of Rupees) `. = 


Net ‘domestic - National” r Si - : ae 
capital forma- | Income ` 7 7 ey tee 
tiou RS 7 Las % of 2 ene es 
1948-49 446" 8,580 5.2 
1949-50: - 524 9,000 ` BB 
1950-5? 589. 9500. 62- - 
e 1951-52 : 672 ‘10,000 ° s 6.7 V ; 
1952-53 659 9,800 6.8 a eee 
1958- © 719 10 500 6.8 : 7 


“Thus i ta these six years, the rite of domestic Pa formation» as 
a percentage “of the national income increased from 5.2 per cent. to. 
6.6 per cent., i.e., by about 1.6 per cent. This works out to an average, 
rate of .27 per cent. per year, though the actual rate of increase has 
not been $o, uniform. It would not, therefore, be over-optimistic to 
suppose that in the n&xt five years the rate of domestic savings to the 
national income wold also increase by about .27 ‘per cent. per year. 
That | is, if we start from, 7 per cent. in 1955- 56, the ratio would be 
7.27 pêr cefit. in 1056-57, rising to: 8.85 per cent. in 1960-61. Sueh an 
* average rate of increase has been’ achieved during a period when the 
national income increased by an aggregate of Rs. 1920 crores. During 
these yearzsstie average annual increase in the national income was 
Rs. 326 crores. But during the next five years the national income, is 
estimated to increase. by about’ Rs. 580 crores per year on average. 
So’ if nothing untoward happens in the next plan-period, there is no 
-reagon, to expect that we would not Be able to secure an affnual rate of 
jfcrease in the ratio of domestic savings t8 the national incone by 
2T pet cent. 5 =. i á 
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‘Tf the national income increases on average by 5 per cent. every . 
year as envisaged in the Plat-frame, it will be evident from Table IT 
‘that the aggregate volume of domestic savings would amount to 
roughly Rs. 4,900 crores in the next five years. 


r 
f 
e 
x 2 Taste Ile 
; S ° Domesti¢ Savings a 
, (Crores, ofe Rupees) A 
È si : e 
go ional Percentage 
. ss come | Saved ‘Totak Savings 
1956-57 -© . 180.00 7.27 %e 821.0 
1957-58 . < 11800 7.54 % 890.0 
e 1958-59 °° 118.00 7.81% 961.0 
- 1959-60 . 7 ‘ 128.00 8.08 % 1050.0 . e 
1960-61 ; 137.00 8.85 % 1144.0 
i l Total savings in 5 years ... 4866.0 ° 


On this basis of calculation, even if there is a short-fall in the 
volume of domestic savings during the next 5 years, it, would be of a 
‘comparatively small order. Thus given the assumptions that the 
income targets are realised and that the ratio of savings to the national 
income continues to: increase at the same average rate as between the 
six. years; 1948-49 ‘to 1953- 54, we need not find it difficult to raise 
enough real resources during the next plan period. 

Moreover, a study of the figures in Table II would show that the 
ecofiomy would have fo save about 13.3 per cent. of the additional 
income generated in. 1960-61, which was definitely less than the 
percentages saved during two of.the 8 years; 1949-50 to 1951-52, when 
it amounted to 18.5 per. cent., 13.01 per-cent. and 16.6 per cent. 
respectively. It may, further, be-noted “that in the three years, 
1951-52 to 1953-54, the percentage of the additional income saved also 
amounted to 13 per cent., and that the inérease insavings since 1948-49 
formed 13.6 per cent. of the additional income generated during thess 
years, y . 

If. -has been urged, notably by Prof. Balogh, that during the firsts 
plan-period; there was an absence of conscious motives towards greater 
equality of incomes, whereas during the second plan-period, there 
would be deliberate attempts to achieve this, goal.” Thise coupled with 
the proposed higher taxatton of upper income-groups, would“teduce the 
capacity and the incentive to save on the part of these people. These 
facts would thus make it difficult for us to reach the savings target 
discussed abpve. The proposals fer the reduction of inequality of, 
incomes to be carried out ig the next plan-period are still of a nebuloug 


e 
1 Banker-—-August, 1955, p. 115. j 
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and comparatively modest character. The only concrete proposal AM 
has emerged is the fixation of a land ceiling. The impact of this and , 
of other suggested measures on the growth in the volume of savings is 
as yet of an uncertain character. The burden of taxation would no 
doubt have to -be raited considerably. But -as against this adverse 
factor we would take account ofthe fact éhat the planned rate ef increase 
in the national income is going to be double th&t achieved in the first 
plan fferiod, Moreover, the _ published stgtistics of the net domestic 
capital formation show thai the share ye government in capital 

. formation has inéreased from 1.7 per-cenf, of the national income in 
1948-49 to 2.6 per cent. ¢ 1958-54. In ‘tH first three years of the | 
first plan-period, the government’s contribution to the total ixfereasé 
in capitat formation amounted to 60 per cent. ‘of, the ‘total (see Table ILI 
below). It is obvious that the rate of capital formation in the public 
sector would be much accelerated in the ‘second plan-period. Any 
short-fall in the volume of private savings; unless it is of a serious 
nature, (which is unlikely), would be more e than made up by the growth ° 
of savings in the public sector. 


-O TAE or 


poet Capital Formation in i Thdia- 
(Crores: of Rupees) 


1948-49 1949-50 1950-51 1951-59 1952-58 195054 
~. Total Private ve 292. 332 890 -- 461 44l 448 
Government we 154 12122 199 . 21r 218 . 277 
Total Investment ... 446 . - 52k e 5% -672 659 8 


It would not, ther efore, be i inappropr iate to conclude that the savings 
effort necessary to carry through an. investment’ programme of Rs. 5,600- 
crores over the next five years “would not prove to be beyond our 
capacity. This, of course, rests on ‘three hypotheses ;—foreign. resources 
are available to the éxtent assumed in the ' plan-frame: (Rs. 600 to 
Rs. 650 crores), the , proposed income targets are realised, and the 
savings ratio can be made to increase steadily at the rate achieved in 
fhe six* yeats endiag 1958-54. After all, what we are assuming is 
, “ihat the proportion of income saved can be raised in the next 5 years 
by 1.85 per cent. As a task this should not proye so difficult if we look 
to the differga? components of *aggregate sayings,—personal savings, 
business*savings and public savings. Personal savings are of course a 
function: of income, and can be induced to rise very slowly, if at all, in 
* vieW of the very low level of per capita income. But if state banking 
= spreads into the rural areas, it would not be wrong to expecta some 
a` ineréase, however small, in the volume ,of savings in the rural sector. 
We may, at least, expect monetisation of some portion of the less 
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Nki savings lying. in the ani areas, and ‘its avanev for 
. investment purposes. i . 

The stimulation of business savings may prove to be a difficult 
task in view of the threats of higher taxation and other aspects of 
government policy. But as the developmegt plans are carried into 
effect and the national income starts ificreasing at the assumed rate, 
the atmosphere for investment would prove buoyant, leading to some 
increase in the business sopings ratio. Moreover, the higher Tncome 
itself would permit inéNased savings in the business sector, unless 
something happens to make the business community ‘lose confidence in ` 
the policy of the government. -We showd take account of some 

‘ acceleration investment,’ i.e., “investment induced by changes in 
income, in the private sector. Moreover, as the construétion of more 
‘roads, railways, power facilities, etc., takes place, impediments .to 
business investment would be removed to that extent. All these factors 
may tend to make the business community growth- “conscious and so 
tu raise their propensity fo save, provided that they are conviriced that 
the private sector would be allowed to. ‘play its proper role in the 
proposed mixed economy. 

We should, therefore, expect some rise in the savings ratio in- 
the private sector. In Table V, we have calculated the changes in the 
savings ratios of the private and the public sectors during the years, 
1948-49 to 1958-54. j 


. ; E Taste IV 


Savings ratios in the private and public sectors 


Year Private Sector Public Sector . 
1948-49 A5% 1.7.% 
1949-50 © BTA 21% e 
1950-51 ` 42% 2.0% : 
1951-52 | 4.6% : 2.1% oy 
~ 1952-53 4.4% 13% © | ois 
1953-54 42% ~~ 96% ; d 


7 The private savings ratio has fluctuated in these years from 3. T 
per cent. to 4.6 per cent., and has been declining in the last 2 years. 
If the factors we have discussed earlier can ‘be taken to provide valid 
reasons for assuming some rise, howevér small, in the siggy Te ratio in 
the private sector, it would not be over-optjmistic to assume that the 
decline in the private savings ratio would be stopped and that, the ; 
overall savings ratio would amount to 4.6 per cent., the maximum | 
achieyed in these years. an 1960-6P, the. savings ratio in the public f 
sector would, then, have to rise by 3.75 per , cent., an increase “of 
about 1.15 per’ cent. in the next five years. hie ada not ' prove 
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difficult of achievement as, in the first 3 years of the first plan, saves 
in the public sector increased on average by .2 per cent. per year. 
The rate of capital formation in the Second Five Yeaf Plan period has 
been; calonad to proceed at a much faster rate than that achieved in 
these a pose j 

PPU eo ae . z ; , eke xg 
_A Note on the official estimates èf savings 
@ rae ; P e , 

, A Word must be said about the itys between our estimates ` 
- of possible doméstic savings and these givén in the plap- frame. For 

the sake of facilitating comparison, we aré@ publishing both sets of 


figures in the following table :— f ° 
° ° 
l TABLE IV * 
+ S > (in Crores of Rupees) 
e 1955-56- 1956-57 1957-58 1958-59 1959-60 1960-61 e 
o National Income — ... 108,00 - 113,00 118,00 123,00 130,00 237,00 
o ! 
A, à ; . 
& Domestic Savings, we 756 820 890 961" 1050 1144 
gr . 
E Percentage rr 7 7.27 7.54 7.81 8.08 8.33 
3 » è l : 
B Domestic Savings sis 650 680 800 980 1170 re 
' 5 Percentage i 6 6 GT -75 9.0 w0 
oO - 


In both these tables the amount of foreign resources that may 
become available has been excluded. If these are not available, 
domestic saving efforts must correspondingly be on a larger scale than 
is shown in both the estimates, i 


There are two ARNE in poe estimates. First, we have 
assumed the savinggratio to increase steadily at the rate of .27 per cent. 
eper year from 1955- 56; the. official estimates have provided for 
a practically no increase ig the ratio in the first year, and then an 
increase in the ratio by .7 per cent in the 2nd year, .8 per cent. in the 
5rd year, 1.5 per cent. in the 4th year and 1 per cent. in the last year. 
Secondly, Z have assumed’the volume of domestic savings to as nouni 
to 7 per cent. in 4955-56, whereas the official estimate has placed it at 

. 6 per cent., a much lower figure. 


s . 
2 ‘Investment or net capital forfnation through the public sector in the Second 
Ptan would be about double the planned estimates if the First Plan.” The Second 


‘Five Year Plan—The Frame- Work, p. 87. . 
- 2 For figures of net domestic savings assumed in the plan-frame, See Ibid., p. 105, 
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~~ Beyond stating that ‘the phasing over the five years of savings 
and investment is intended fo be@illustrative,’ the joint paper on the 
"Framework of the plan-frame prepared by the Economic Division, 
Ministry of Fjnance and the Planning Commission has not given any 
reason in support of the official estimates of changes in the savings- 
ratios over, the years. We have already discussed the main basis of 
our estimate of a steady rate of increase in the ratio by .27 per cent. 
per year. Our savings-ratio increased on average by that perechtage 
“im the six years ending rome Moreover, the estimates of thé national 
income for the next five Years also assume a steady’ annual rate of 
increase by about Rs. 500°®crores in the firste3 years and by Rs. 700 
crores an the last 2 years. As against this assumed steady rate of 
increase in the national income, assumptions regarding a steady rate of 
increase in the savings ratio would be more appropriate. Apparently 
we should assume a higher rate of increase in the savings-ratio in the 
last 2 years when the national income was supposed to increase by 
-Rs. 700 crores per year. But we have still proceeded on the basis of 
.27 per cent increase in the savings-ratio on two grounds. First, the 
‘proposals for a greater equality of incomes, if energetically pursued, 
would slow down the process of growth of savings in the private sector. 
Second, as the plan becomes operative, a considerable portion of the 
additional income would go to the sectors of agriculture and allied 
purguits and of small enterprises. It might prove diffichlt to induce 
a larger flow of savings in these sectors. Of course the weight to be ` 
attached to thése factors should not be large as we do not think that 
the: extent of equality of incomes likely to be achieved over the next 
plan, period will be considerable, and that the portion of additional 
incomes going to the agricultural sector was also quite large in the first 
plan period. But as. we felt that some weight, however small, should 
be given to these factors, we decided not to asstime a higher rate of 
increase in the savings-ratio in the last 2 years. . , 
Regarding the second difference, the justification for thet l 
assumption of a 7 per cent. savings-ratio in our estimates efor 2955-56 * 
could easily be found from a study of the ‘savings-ratios in Table I. ° 
The average savings-ratio increased: by-.27 per cent. per year during 
the: years 1948-49 to 1953-54. - The savings-ratio in® {953-54 was 
6.8 per cent. On the basis of a steady rate of i increase by .27 per ‘cent. 
per year, the savings-ratio would amount to 7.84 per "cent. in 1955-56. 
Our estimate of 7 per cent. for that year is, therefore, more conservattve 
than it appéars at first sight, and” wowld prove to be nearer to reality 
than the planframe’s estirflate of 6 per cent. It is well-known that 
the volume of savings in the * public sectot” has been considerably: 


` e 
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accelerated in the last 2 years of the first plan as compared to the he 
achieved in the first 3 years. If savings in the private sector do not’ 


decline by a large percentage, and there is no reason why this should 
be so,—the accelerated growth of savings in the public séctor could be 
expected to‘carry the sawngs- -ratio well beyond 7 per cent. in 1955-56. 
One reason for the ‘assumption . of a lower’ volume of 
Sevag Ani osanene by the planframe is the exclusion of what has been 


called “ ngremonetised investment ” from Ng calculations “in view of , 


the. highly conjectural nature of.the imputed Aue of such investment. + * 


” It is-of course trie that the figures relating the volume Of savings in 


: 


the rural sector are highly conjectural. But are not the figures 
relating tò many other monetised sectors of the same nature as well? 
We have to "accept the unfortunate fact that in view of the present 
state of our economy, many of our statistics are of a highly conjectural 
character. But to exclude certain statistics on that ground and to 
include others which also suffer from the same defect (for ex., figures 
relating to urbaf construction) in the calculation can only be regarded 
as highly illogical. The Economie Division’ of the Minsitry of Finance 
and the Planning Commission were conscious of their anomalous 
position as they admitted that ‘ with the efforts to mobilise voluntary 
labour for various nation- building activities such as flood control, 
investment in non- -monetary terms must play an important part. It 


Js also illogical not to include such investment when the income 


generated from it is included in national output.’’* 


i .. * The Second Five Year Plan—The Framework. p. 36, 
: 5 Ibid:, p. 86. 
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THE PLANFRAME AND DEFICIT FINANCING: 


S. Ne SEN . 


ii- Department of Economics, Calcutta University. 

In a previous article pe havé examined the questior yhether it 
would be possihle for economy to generate a sufficient volume . of 
saving for dinancing an investment programme of the. order of 
Rs. 5,600 crores. We came to the conclusiéi that it should not prove ` 

' diffiewit for us to increase the rate of savings, both in the private and 

the public sectors, to the extent necessary if the incomé targets laid | 
down in the planframe are realised in actual practice. There may be 

some shortfall in this connection. But it would not be of such a serious 

character as to force us to scale down the rate of total Investment. 

One. cannot, however, be so optimistic when one examines the 
financial structure of the planframe. The total expenditure in the 
publi¢ sector in the next five years has been estimated to amoung to 
Rs. 8,800: crores, including Rs. 4,300 crores of development and — 
Rs. 4,500 crores of non-development expenditure. The government 
expects to receive the following sums under these Headings. 

. í ` 
TABLE J 


« Revenue from existing sources (at T% tax revenue and 14% 


non-tax revenue) r 5,200 crores 


+ 


Public borrowings and small savings ou ies . 1,000 ” 
Foreign aid Sue wee ses aoe we 4000" 
Railway surpluses eee iti ae nai =a 200 =” 
` Total .. 6,800 crores 
. 


The framers have taken credit for deficit financing to the extent 
of Rs. 1,000—Rs. 1,200 crores. If the latter figure is accepted, the total , 
would go up to Rs. 8,000 crores, leaving a gap of Bs. 800 crores to b? 
raised from additional taxation and/or from the profits of publics 
undertakings. $ 

.Will it be possible for the governpents to raise this sum through 
additional taxation ? According to the statistics published if tite annual 
report of the Reserve Bank for 1954-55, the total fax revenue of the 
central and the state governments actually declined from Rs. 747-09- 

° ae : 

y The substance of this paper was read before the Planning Forum, organised py - 
thé Departments of Economics and Statistics, Calcutta University. The writer has 
derived great profit from the subsequen? discussion and wishes to express his thanks to his 


colleagues who took part in the Foram. He is, however, to be held solely responsible 
for the opinions expressed in the article, : ae 
Ci be 


crores in 1951-52 to Rs. 741-68 crores in 1955-56. The total revena 
including both tax and non-tax revenfes, have increased from Rs. 933 
crores to Rs. 1,011 crores during the same period, t.e., by ‘about Rs. 78 
crores in five years. This gives us an annual rate of increase of Rs. 16 


a . : : 
* crores of both tax and non-tax revenue during a period when our national 


income has been estimated to Ase by about 2.5 p.c. per yeare In the 
next fiye years we would have to raise an additionalsum of Rs. 800 crores, 
ie., a average of Rs. 160 crores per year. ẹEven if we make-allowance 
for the fact that. in the next five years we aregPying to,double the rate 


-of increase in the national, income, we must frankly. recognise the 


extreme-difficulty, if not th@ impossibility, of raising 10 times the amount 
we succeeded in collecting during the period of the first five year plan. 
It has ben r&ported that the different state governments have proposed 
to raise about Rs. 189 crores through additional taxation during the 
second plan period. Even if all the proposed measures are carried into 
effect, the centre Will,.then, have to increase its tax and non-tax revenue 
by about Rs. 620 crores, i.e., by more than Rs. 120 crores a year on 


. average. Whatever additional sources of taxation are utilised, this is a 


task well beyond the capacity of the Central Government. 

We, then, come to this interesting position. Assuming that, when 
a total investment of the proposed order is made, we would be able to 
realise the income tafgets, it would not be difficult to generate the 


_ requisite volume of savings. Planned investment could be matched by 


planned savings. The real difficulty lies in the financial sphere. In 
view of the admitted defects in ow” tax structure, it would not be 
possible to raise the revenue from the tax and non-tax sources up to the 


.required amount. Our guess is that, even if an all-out effort is made 


by the central and state governments, it might not be possible to raise 
more than Rs. 800 to Rs. 400 crores in the next five years. This 
leaves us with two aMernatives :—we might follow the principle of 


\ cutting one’s coat according to one’s cloth and so reduce the total volume 


r 
» 


æ 
r 


of investment, or we "would have to take resort to deficit financing -on a 
larger séale than hes been provided for in the planframe. The frst 


“alternative would mean a loWer rate of increase in the national income 


and in the volume of employment. We might decide to take that 
course. But when it is remembered that the real gap does not lie in the 
savings Zetor but in the public revenue sector, I for one would plead 
Benes such a reduction in the aggregate investment as bere entirely 
“unnécessary. 

‘If we are to proceed with ar investment programme of Rs. Z 600 


«` crores, it may be necessary to take resort tò deficit financing tS the 
` extent.of some Rs. 1,400‘Rs. 1,500 crores, i.e., about Rs. 400 crores 
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Inve than the amount considered safe in the planframe. It is, therefore, 
essential to examine the Various implications of this rate of deficit 


* financing on thé Indian economy. 


i 

The impact of deficit financing of that order on the aggregate 
money supply is rather difficglt to predict. As the Government Borrows 
from the Reserve TN e first effect would be an incre%se in the 
mney supply by the aMkount of the deficit. As ‘additional money . 
incomes are spent, a part®of them would be deposited with the banking 
syste, leading to the creation of credit by the latter. This would imply 
a further rise in the money supply, the extent of the rise depénding on 
the rate of creation of credit. But as our foreign assets decline to pay 
for the increased volume of imports, money supply would tend to decline 
by the amount by which such assets are used up. * Secondly, if the 
Reserve Bank is successful in withdrawing- some money from the 


‘market by the sale of securities, as it has been able to do in recent - 


years, the effect would be a corresponding fall in the aggregate money 
supply. The net effect on the money supply would, therefore, depend 
on (a) the extent of credit creation, (b) the decline in the ` foreign 
assets, and (c) the volume of sales of securities bythe Reserve Bank. ~ 
If the past is any guide, deficit financing has usually been followed 
by a comparatively smaller increase in the money supply. According 
to, the annual report of the Centrel Board of Directors of the Reserve 
Bank of India for 1954-55, the overall deficit of the Central and State 
Governments in 1954-55 has been estimated to amount to Rs. 235 crores, 
while the money supply has increased in that year by Rs. 183 crores. In 
1953-54, the aggregate money supply increased by only Rs. 44 crores 
against a- budget deficit of Rs. 65 crores.? During the five years, 
1940-41 to 1945-46, the deficit of the Indian Government both on its own 
account and on account of the allied governments amounted tb 
Rs. 2,400 crores," while the money supply rose by Rs, 1,622ecrores. S 
The comparatively slower rate of gewth in the money supply 


-in these years has been due, to a large extent, to the impact of the open 


market operations of the Reserve Bank of India. . 

That the same thing would happen again cannot. be “‘uctepted. as 
automatically valid. What, then, is likely to be the effect on money 
supply when deficit financing is undertaken to the extent of Rs. 1%500° 


crores in the next five years ? *T'hge net effect would depend on the 


é 
2 Reserve pauk of India Bullegin—Anugust, 1955, 869. 
2 Raj. K. N., The Monetary Policy of the Reserve Prank of India, p. 141.. 
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volume of credit creation by banks, the decline in foreign assets, and tl 

extent of open market operations. Tye volume of deposit money with 
the public may be taken to increase by about Rs. 400 crores in the next 
five years, an average of Rs. 80 crores per year. This would seem 
to be the outside limit. Even during the five years’ of the last 
war, deficit financing Sf theeorder of Rs. 2,400 crores led to an 
increase in the volume of deposit money ‘with thegpublic by onfy Rs. 576 
crores# In 1954-55, when the bydget deficit améeunted to Rs. 235 
crores, th® deposit money with the -public Was by only Rs. 46 crores.” 


. The-money supply would thus-rise to a total É Rs. 1,900 crores. Frem 


this we must deduct the dikely deficit in the balance of “payments in 
the next five years. An estimate of the possible deficit is given jn the 
table belew an the basis of figures published in the planframe:* 


> TABLE If 


Estimated deficit in the balance of payments (Total of five years) 


(1) Estimated total imports of capital goods ww Re. 1,400—Rs. 1,600 crores 


(2) Imports of capital goods at the present rate ... Rs. 500 crores 
~ . (8) Value of import substitutes to be produçed s at 
home a . Rs. 200 crores 
(4) Deficit 1— (043) X ose gees 48 -. Rs. 700—Rs. 900 crores 
(5) Estimated foreign aid ies Ks .. Rs. 500. crores 
Net deficit ihe Se wae Rs, 200—Rs. 400 crores, 


This implies a net deficit of about Rs. 800 crores over the next 
five years. In fact, according to Prof. Balogh, the deficit may be larger 
than this estimate.’ In that’ case the decline in money supply would 
be by more than Rs. 300 crores. Even accepting the planframe’s 
estimates, the effect would be to mene down money supply to Rs. 1,600 
crores. bg 

Some account should also be taken of the possibility of absorption 
of money by the Reserve Bank through sales of securities in the market. 


*If the Reserve Bapk is able to withdraw about Rs. 40 crores per year 
* frém the market in this way,’ the aggregate.money supply would then 


decline by Rs. 200 crores in five years. The net effect on the money 
supply wouldebe an increase eby about Rs. 1,400 crores. Table III 
summafises the. PONORA as it may develop. l 


Banking and Monetary Statistics of India, pp. 678-680. 

Reserve Bank of India Bulletin for Angust, 1955, p. 869. 

Figures taken from pp. 115-16 of poe Five Year Plen— Ng Framework. 
-The Banker, August, 1955, -p. 


Nou = 


J8 8 In 1954-55 open market aioe resulted if the withdrawal of ‘Rs, Yô crores 


* froin the market. Reserve Bank, of India Bulletin, August, 1955, p.- 869. 
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TaBe IIT 
N w i 
Net possible increase in money supply. 
_ (1) Deficit fnandng.? ste + Rs. 1,500 crores 

(2) ‘Increasé in deposit money with he publie .. @# Rs. 400 ” 

(8) Deficit in the balance of payments .. e— Rs. 800 ” 

'(4) -Opens market operations e wo © 1. — Bs. 200 ” 

(5) Net increase ae a n Rs. 1,400 ,, 

e => 
Thus by ieee 7 ene money supply bali amount to 

abeut Rs. 3,400 to Rs. crores. There is a great ‘possibility that it - 


would increase by a ae amount as the estimated deficit in our 
balance of payment might prove to be higher. The Reserve Bank would 
most probably be in a position to withdraw more money from th® market 
through open market operations. And, as we. have stated, the proposed 
‘increase in the volume of deposit money with the public would be the out- 
side limit. The net increase would most probably be of the order of 
Rs. 1,800 -crores rather than of Rs. 1,400 crores as shownein Table IIT. 
Even if money supply increases to Rs. 3,500 crores in 1960-61, it 
would form’ 25-5 per cent. of the national income of this country as 
against the ratio of 43 per cent. in Australia, 44 per cent. in the U.S.A., 
87 per cent. in the U.K. and 29 per cent. in Canada in the year 1954. 
Thus even in 1960-61, the Indian ratio would besdenniiely lower than 
that prevailing in these countries in 1954. 


° We must set the proposed increase in money supply against the ` 


natural requirements of a growing population and increasing real 
income. . In 1955-56, the population of India has been estimated at 38-4 
crores and the average money supply for the year would probably vary 
between Rs. 2,050 crores to Rs. 2,100 crores. So each individual with a 
per capita real income of Rs. 282 needs a cash balance amounting to 
Rs. 54 to support the present level of prices and output. The average 
cash holding, therefore, amounts to 19 per cent., of the real income: 


By 1960-61, the population is expected to increase fo about 41-0 crores” 
and the per capita income would go up from Rs. 282 to Re. 334. If, ° 


in 1960-61, the same ratio between the money supply and the per captia ° 


income is maintained, as in 1955-56, the total money supply would have 


to be increased to about Rs. 2,600 crores. So the needseof increasing `` 


population and raising real incomes would require an expansior® in the 
money supply by about Rs. 500 to Rs. 550 crores to ‘support prices at 
their 1955-56 level. That leaves some Rs. 900 crores to be accounted 
for. ó ae l 


The fact is that:as the economy develops and the national income. 
rises, people would generally waht fo hold a larger proportion of their ~ 


| : 
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. incomes in the form of cash balanges. "Every student of tee E 
history knows that the process of economic development has everywhere ° 
led to a considerable decline in the income velocity of money. For 
example, according to Prof. Hansen, while the national income in the . 
U.S.A., increased by about & per cent., between the years, 1920-30; 
the money supply rose by 36-6 per cent., while wholesale prices declined 
by abeut 44 per cent. Between 1930-1940, the national income again 
rose by, ges ' per cent., and the money supp hang eased by 22-2 per cent.; 

. the wholesale prices declining by 8 per cent? In France, the ratio of 
money supply to the natignal income increased between “1948- 53 from 
40-9 per cent., to 44-2 per cent., while the money supply rose by, about 
114 per eent,, during this period. In Italy, the money supply increased 
by 87 per cent., during the same period, and the ratio of money supply 
tó the national income rose from 83 per cent., in 1948 to 41 per cent., 
in 1958, while wholesale prices declined by 4 points. Nearer home, 
money supply in Burma, rising by 56 per cent., formed 16 per cent., of 
the national income in 1948 and 20 per cent:, in 1953, while the cost ° 
of living index registered a rise of only 7 points. , 

The right proportion between the money supply. and the national 
income is not unique and sharply defined, There is usually a fairly 
broad band within which variations in , money supply would have, 
comparativelyelitile effect on prices. There are, moreover; some -grounds 

` for expecting that such a rise in the ratio of money supply to the natidhal 
income may not have untoward gonsequences. In the first place, 
the fact that, of the additional income generated during the plan-period, 
about: 85 per cent., would go to the agricultural sector may have some 
bearing on this question. It would definitely call for a larger rate of 
creation of money when additional incomes go predominantly to the rural 
population than if these are earned mainly by the industrial sector. 
Secondly, the planned growth of the banking system in the rural areas 

-(e.g., proposed extension of 400 branches by the State Bank of India 

éin the next five years) would lead to a change in the methods of keeping 

e hoards. Instead of hoards being kept in, the form of less liquid 
valuables, these would gradually come to be ‘substituted by the more 
liguid bank geposits. This would certainly call for. a considerable 
increasesi the total money supply. Thirdly, a faster rate of economic 
development that is being planned would also lead to a growing 

. differentiation of productive activities,” especially in the sector of 
household enterprises, and this would necessitate the keeping of larger 


= a 4 

® Monetary Theory and,Fiscal Policy, Chapter I. 

10 Calculations made froth ‘the statistics published in the International Financial 
Statistics. 
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cash balances. As in the ecasegof agriculture the financing of an 


expansion in the output of household enterprises would call for larger 


money supply than if the increase took place in the sector of factory 
industries. The pattern of development to beefound in the planframe 
would thus require a considerable increage in the-ratio.of money supply ` 
to the natiorlal income if prices are not to decline and the proposed 
income targets ar@ to be realised in practice. - 

If account is faken ghu these factors, an addition to #ie money ` 
supply of the orfler of Rs.N,400 crores need not cau8e-so much concern. | 
There is -no “doubt that ag least a substantial part of the additions to 
the: money supply would be necessary to support our dynamic, growing 
economy at more or less constant prices. The report of the Panel of 
economists recognised the possibility ‘of some absorption of money 
supply in a country like India with a large non-monetised. sectdr. | 
Economic development is likely to lead to a considergble shrinkage in 
such a sector,’ & situation that would inevitably call for increased issues 


* of money, 


IV 


"It will naturally be urged that those factoys would be operative 
only in the long period,** and it would clearly be unrealistie to depend on 
thém in the short period to straighten out all the ties and.knots. The: 
danger, it has been stated, “‘ arisgs from shortcomings in real output 
rather than in over-expansion of the money supply.” The main 
problem is one of determining the possible rate of expansion of real 
output set against the rise in the level of money incomes in the next 
five years. In the opinion of- many writers, deficit financing would 


- inevitably lead to inflation, at least in the short period, in view of the 


comparative inelasticity of output in under-developed countries like 
India. The question of the degree of inelasticit#? of output should» 
therefore, be examined in detail. - M e 
~The danger of an inflationary rise in prices ig large "oily in the . 
extreme case where the income elasticities of demand are very high and 
the supply elasticities are low. In the case of our economy, the income 
elasticities of demand for*foodstuffs and cloth are no doubt vesy high. 
But whatever the earlier position; it wouldeno longer be correct to 
adhere to the assumption of inflexible supplies in the case of these 
commodities. According to the latest available statistics, the fotal 
producgion of cereals in Tyflia has. indreased by 20 per cent., and the 


11 For ex., see the Henori of the Pazation Enquiry Commission, Vol. I, p. 96, 
12 Balogh—The Banker, August, 1955, p. 117. 
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acreage by 7 per cent., during the period, 1950-51 to 1954-55.. Alrefy 


we ow 


this output has exceeded the targets fixed for 1955-56., This increased . 


production has been achieved in spite of the prévalence of bad weather 
conditions in cêrtain aregs of the country,—floods in the U.P. and West 
-Bengal and drought in Bihar. Part at least of this favourable food 
position is due to the occurrence of goof Seasons in the last two years. 
Critics have not been wanting who point a warning Qnger to the almost 
inevitable, cycle of good and bad monsoon | But even if bad weather 
comes in the near suture, it is extremely unjfely thatewe would aggin 
` be thrown back into the ‘forties. After all, the differént irrigation 
projects are slowly but steadily coming nearer fruition, and this is a 
factor in our favour. The output of food crops is likely to *prove 
definitely elastic in view of the continuous increase, in the irrigation 
faeilities, the greater use of artificial manures, the adoption of improved 
methods of cultivation and other related measures. Signs of increased 
average yield recorded during the period, 1949-50 to 1954-55, give promise 
of a larger outpht in the future, and at the same time a good deal of 
progress has been achieved in respect of land reclamation. Moreover, 
even if food prices rise under the impact of growing demand, tha} may 
not prove’ to be an adverse factor. So long as the rise in prices is 
moderate, it would tend to restore the parity between agricultural and 
manufacturing, prices; and so correct the prevailing tendency towards 


~adverse terms of trade for the cultivators. The Government has new 


larger stocks of foodgrains at its command and these could be used to 
supplement shortages in respect of particular crops that may tend *to 
develop in any season. The story is the same with regard to the output 
‘of..cloth, which has recorded a remarkable rise both in the mills and 
handlooms sectors. 

Many writers have pointed attention fo the scarcity of ‘capital g goods 


_as making for a. comparatively inelastic output. ‘‘ In a country like 


India with its large idle labour reserves, credit creation to finance 
jlevel opment | should add to the supplies of goods and services; but here 
„the time- lag 4 is liabl& to be longer and the increase in output smallér, as 
” other necessary resources are not available in a similar degree.” = 
Before we may, have a position of full employment of labour, we would 
most likgly reach the state of “full employment of capital equipment, 
leading to inelasticity of real output from this point. This is likely to 
. happen in a capital-scarce, labour-surplus country. There are, however, 


a few points to be considered in this copnection. In the first place, there 


, 
; is at present considerable unused pacity i in most of our consumer Goods 


$ 


å ; 
1> Report of the Tazration. Enquiry Commission, Vol. T. pi 97 (italics onrs), 
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indtstries. ‘There will be some glasticity of real output until this is 


eused up. Moreqver, economic development in the next few years is 


` gimed deliberately to remove the scarcity of capital goods, and in so 


far as we succeed in carrying out the plan as gcheduled; we would be 
able to provide some remedy for the lop-sided séructure of the economy. 
Thus as dévelbpment proceeds a’ variety of factors would operate to shift 
the supply curves af real output to the right. As the power and irriga- 
tion projects are completed, Bs transport facilities are incre&sgd, as the 
machinery industries ateNeveloped, and as the cottage industries are 
properly organised and expanded, the growing productivity of the © 
economy would impart sufficient elasticity to fhe supply of real output. 
The planframe relies heavily on the cottage industries, for the 
supply of essential consumer goods. The scarcity of capital equipment 
is not going to prove so important a bottleneck in these industries es 
in the case of large-scale factories. But one thing is definite. If 
deficit financing of this order is to be adopted, we would be giving too 


_ great a hostage to the cottage industries. ` Tt may be pfudent to redraw 


the pattern of development proposed for the industrial sector so as to 
afford more scope for the expansion of factories making consumer goods. 
This would increase the elasticity of the output of consumer goods and 
would provide some insurance against any pugcomble rise in their 
prices. 
* While we do not anticipate any major difficulty with respect tos 
the output of food stuffs and cloth, the possibility remains that temporary 
sHortages may develop in the case of particular commodities. Growth 
in consumer demand following the rise in money incomes can seldom be 
matched by an exactly corresponding increase in the output of all possible 
types of consumer goods. A machine may get jammed at any moment, 
and the flow of output to the market would then be stopped or slowed 
down. Prices may, therefore, rise in particular sectors. If these sectors 
are comparatively important in the national econoney or in the consump- 
tion-patterns, the increase in particular prices may gradually | become 
general. i S 

We would then be faced with the problem of rising prices, which 
might at any moment pass off into the inflationary stage. It will be 
the task of the monetaryeand fiscal authorities to prevent tha.gmergence 
of such a state of affairs. All that is necessary is to adopt suitable 
measures to ensure that the rise in prices proceeds at a moderate pace. | 
The resulting economy, characterised by a steadily rising prices, would 
prove, no less stable than gone in whth prices are kept stable but at a. 
much lower level of employment and income, Indeed, in a developing 
economy, the instrument of temporary inflation may sometimes 
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become necessary to raise the level of ‘employment and output ar the + 
desirable degree of rapidity. Such a, condition of gently rising pris 
would provide some. incentive to the private sector and facilitate a e 
greater rate of expansion in the productive capacity of factory industries. 
It would not also be opan to the charge of violating the canons of social 
justice, especially as theeplanframe peeks to provide a large number of 
people with jobs at rising real incomes. . S? 

But would prices rise gently, and not run of the rails ? The 
increasing requirements of a rapidly deveNping economy, the gradual 
spread of the monétised sector, expanding enployment and increasing 
real incomes would provide a reasonable guayantee agains? a too rapid 
tise in prices such as we experienced during the forties. The elasticity 
of real oytput, even in the short period, is now much greater thar what 
it was during’ the last war.’ And in thé meantime the steadily growing 
operation of some of the long period factors including the monetisation 
of rural savings would expand the liquidity needs at a rate fast enough to 
ensure the absorption of a substantial portion of the increasing money 
supply. Monetary and fiscal control measures will also be there to 
prevent prices from rising at a dangerously high rate. 

The safe limit of deficit financing may lie well above the figures ` 
laid down in the planframe. Those who still remain convinced that 
deficit financing of the order proposed by us, or even of a smaller order, 
is shot through with dangerous possibilities, should do well to remember 
“that if we are to avoid the still greater dangers of population explosion 
we must now adopt measures for producing a short, sudden spurt in 
the national income. Unless the people can be made to feel, *by 
witnessing a tangible rise in the national income and a substantial 
decline in the volume of unemployment, that a plan can be so devised 
as to confer concrete benefits, they cannot be induced to shoulder the 
burden of more taxgs cheerfully. We have, therefore, very good 
reasons to be in a hurry. In these days of advancing knowledge and 
intproved techniques those who are in a hurry need not always lose 


stheir tyack. | In eeqnenns development as in war it often pays to be 
bold. > -o zee 
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The Second Five-Year Plan, whatever? fina] form it may take, 
will fot probably invoive a subsiantial departure from the Draft Plan- 
Frame in regard to the tolal investment and its allocation’ among the 
different sectors. A plan of this magnitude,- with its emphasis 
on the development of -heavy goods industries, would obviously involve 
large imports of capital goods which will, in turn, worsen the balance 
of payments position of the country on current account, unless other 
items in that account move favourably for India. If, however, the 
increased imports of capital goods-are not offset by other items, so tbat 
the balance of payments on current account becomes adverse, this 
must be met by adjustments on the capital account of .the balance of 
payments, since the two sides of the over- all: balance of payments 


ipust be equal. Such adjustments may come from (i) movements of — 


long-term and short-term capital into the country, either on private 
of on government account, which come about or are arranged for, 
‘without regard primarily to the state of the balance of payments, and 
may thus be regarded as autonomous capital imports, or from 
(ii) compensatoi y official financing, which involves the use of India’s 
official foreign exchange resources so as to maintain the stability of 
the external value of the rupee. In an extreme case, it is conceivable 
that the gradual dwindling of official foreign exchange reserves, 
coupled with a mounting adverse balance on current account | (and,» 
in the event of a capital flight, open or clandestine, tin adverse balance 
on private capita] account as well), might make it impossible to 
maintain exchange stability, and io pay for the needed imports of 
capital goods. The fusfilment of thé Plan itself thus duns toa 
certain extent on the balance of paymenjfs position of the country 
during the Plan years. P 
There, is the possibility of a ttber complication arising out of 
Indiags TE of the sterling aréa. The need for compensatory 
official financing and the exten to which it igeeffective depend on the- 
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currency composiiion of the net. claims against India vis-a-vis tat 
of the official foreign exchange réserves. These -reserves consist, 
predominantly of sterling assets and can -be used’ most readily for 
payments of» claims against India by the sterling-area countries. 
Since March, 1954, ‘the position has become much easier in this 
respect, since sterling can iow be eused for settlement ewith most 
of the countries with which India trades'. te 

The ediffculties of maintaining Aihe external equilibrium, 
consequent on heavy imports for achieving hee planned targets, would 
have internal repercussions also, apart from effects due to greater 
domestic investment und€r the Plan, which ‘may conceivably intensify 
them. ‘When an existing equilibrium of the balance and “of the 
domestic economy is disturbed by a change in the basic determinants, 
within the country or abroad, the economy: will react by immediate 
changes in the degree of utilization and the level of income.’ * 

In other wérds,-the adverse balance of payments position would 
entail, in thee absence of other correctives, a fall in national income ' 
and an increase of unemployment which would finaily correct the 
imbalance. 

These implications of heavy capital-goods imports have not been 
referred to in the Draft Plan-Frame which considers the probabie 
amount of capital goods imports in paragraph 5,1 very briefly, and 
_ enumerates the general character of the measures that must be adopted 
in the next paragraph. The “Tentative Framework” similarly 
devotes two brief paragraphs, 22 and 23, to making an estimate of the 
probable amount of additioual foreign exchange needed, and points 
to the need for expanding exports and curtailing non-essential imports, 
Obviously a more extended discussion is desirable. 

In the following pages, an attempt is made to show that, on 
theoretical grounds, * there is reason to believe that the increase in 
imports, due to the contemplated expenditure under the Plan, will 
+ exceed the estimated additional capital imports and turn the balance of 
trade unfavourable to a much greater extent than is envisaged in the 
Draft Plan-Frame. The difficulties of correcting the ensuing balance 
of payments _disequilibriam will therefore be much greater than is 
anticipgled by the means authorities. ° 

Bo GAT ae te iL 
* From the standpoint of its effects on the balance of payments, 
the Plan may be looked upon ès fnvolving, firstly, an encrease in 
= e a 


1 Feonomte Bulletin for Asia and the Far East, pp. 5 and 9. 
2 Neisser and Madiglian®* National Incomes and International Trade, p. 384. 
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dogestic investment (government and private), and secondly, a rise 
in the whole schedule of thé propensity to import, since importel 


“capital goods form a major part of the investment programmes. The 


rise in the schedule as a whole means,. of course, that the country 
wants more imp:rts even with an unchanged ‘national income, while 
every incrgase in national income would Row lefd to a much greater 
volume of imports then would be the case if the domestic investment 
itself did not requite additignal imports. Though this rise in the 
schedule is associated ewl? the increase in domestic investment, its 
effécts on the national income and on the balancé of payments may 
be considered inlependent#y of the concurrent increase in domestic 
investment, or any independent change in exports. It is, of course, 
clear that, by itself, the-rise in the schedule, which means aechange 
in the average propensity to import, has no effect on the shape of 
the schedule, that is, on the marginal propensity to import. If, 
however, the investment programme, and along with eit the demand 
for imports, is varied along with changes in national income, due 
to other causes, either cycle-wise or contracyclically, the shape of the 


- schedule may also be changed. For the sake of simplicity, we assume 


that there is a uniform rise of the schedule with no change in its 
shape. The uniforin amount by which the schedule rises is: given by 
the amount of additional imports required, these Seing assumed to be 
evenly and proportionally divided over time. , : 


On these assumptions, namely, of unchanging investment ex- 
penditure and exports (which we isolate for purposes of analysis, and 
the effects of which have to be supsrimposed on those of a rise in 
the propensity to import), a rise in the schedule will lead to a fail 
in the national income. Besides, if exports were equal to imports 
before the rise in the schedule, they would now fall short of imports, 
because we assume exports to remain unchanged. As regards the 
fall in national income, the effect would be exactly the same as that 


of a fall in domestic investment, namely that given by the foreign” 


. trad multiplier. Thus the fall in income would be largé than the 
amount by which the schedule rises, the relation between the two p 


depending on the reciprocal of the sum of the marginal propensities 
to save and to import. e As regards thé effect on the balance of trade, 
which can be deduced from the same multiplier, it, is to be noted 
that, under our assumptions, the gap between imports and tbe un- 
changing volume of exports at the reduced level of national income, 
1.@., the adverse balance | of trade would be simalier than the amount 


” 


by which the schedule rises, for, at a lower ievel of income, the i 


bd d 
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volume of ordinary imports is less’ than before. Thus, on teso 
assumptions, the unfavourable change in the balance of trade, ande 
therefore in the balance of payments, is smaller than the additional 
imports required unde# the plan. 

We now allow fôr increased domestic investment, while keeping 
exports constant as before. With the higher schedule, we have lower 
incomes and a small adverse balance gQefore investment increases. 
The incense i in investment raises incomesbg éhe foreign trade mul- 
tiplier, but at the same time it also increases the adyerse balafice 
(sincè exports are assumed to be constant) dée to the fact that ordi- 
nary imports increase along with the rise in incomes. Theigher 
the invéstmrent, the greater the adverse bilance. When the increased 
investment is exactly equa] to the amount by which the propensity 
to import schedule rises, national income is again at the old level 
before the schedule rose, while the adverse balance of trade is exactly 
equal to the rise in the schedule. 


Now, the additional capital imports required for the investment 
programmes constitute a fraction, though a large one, of required ` 
domestic investment. Hence a given arnount of capital imports would 
be accompanied by a much larger volume of domestic investment,— 
about three times as large according to the estimates of the Draft 
Plan-Frame and the Tentative Framewerk. The effect of this > 
volume of domestic investment would be to make the adverse balance 
of trade larger than the rise in the schedule, that is, the additional 
capital imports envisaged, the extent of the increase in tbe adverse 
balance depending on the marginal propensities to import and to save. 


We cannot, therefore, assume, as the Draft Plan-Frame and the 
Tentative Framewowx do, thit, in the absence of an increase in 


exports;: ahether autonomous or induced, and, apart from any 


changes in the profensities to import and to save, the adverse effect 
of tha invgstment programmes on the balance of trade, and hence 
on the balance of payments, can be measured by the volume or 
needed capital imports; in fact, it would be much larger. 


Here if is necessary to remember that the large additional 
adverse o balance į js not due to the large proportion which the capital 
imports bear to the total investment. As a matter of fact, the larger 
is this proportion, tbe smaller is the additional adverse balance, 
while the larger are the capital eimports in absolute magnitude, the 


. “larger is the absolute „amount of the adverse balance. But since 


ee imports are only a “fraction of the total investment, ihe total 
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effet will be to make the balance unfavourable by an amount larger 
than their own volume. 

To what extent the adverse balance can “be corrected by an 
increase of exports depends primarily on exgernal factors. There 
may indeed be achange in exports, associaged with the increase in 
domestic itvestment, but whetbtr the change will mean an increas3, 
or a decrease, in eexports depends on the elasticity of supply, and on 
home demand for the export fle goods. If we start from °a, position 
of unemployment and unused capacity in export indystries, increased 
investment will cause an igcreas:d supply of these goods at first, and 
increase the exportable surplus. But as employment and income 
increase and capacity limits of capital equipment are approached, the 
supply will tend to be inelastic. As Kindleberger says, “‘As income 
increases, domestic consumers will bid exports away from foreign 
customers. Exports will probably decline in volume, as a function of 
increasing income.’’* In general, therefore, the change in exports 

' associated with the increase in domestic investment, is not likely to 
act as a corrective. 

Nor can we expect any significant increase in exports through 
the effects on foreign countries brought about by the rise in’ the 
schedule of our propensity to import. On this point, H. C. Wallich 
refers to the relative inability of underdeveloped countries ‘‘ to 
induce exports by stimulating, through their own imports, the 
economies of other countries. Thigis a consequence of the usually 
snfall absolute volume of their trade, compared with that of the rest 
of the world...... oe l 

It is, therefore, to external factors that we must look for an 
expansion of our exports. ra 

A modification of our conclusion regarding the magn itude of 
the adverse balance of trade would be in order if. the volume of 
probable imports is regarded as depending on othr factors, besides. 
income, such as prices and domestic production of import>-competing s 
goods. Indeed, the concept of the ‘“‘propepsity to Import,” on which 
the whole of the previous discussion has been based, is but an 
extension of the Keynesian ‘‘propensity io consume’’ which is now 
regarded as being insufficiently stable in the short period væėh which 
we are concerned here; particularly when rapid and important changes 
are taking place in the economic system, as is indeed the caseein 


India at the present time. Daubts may also arise regarding the. . 


34:Toternational Eccnomios,” p. 169: 
4 “Money, Trade and Economic Geewtl—in honour afeJ. H. Williams”, +P. 20. 
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applicability. of the -coneept to a relatively underdeveloped countrf, 
with a considerable non-monetary sector, like India. 

Theoretically, allowance for changes in the relative prices of 
imports and, éxports, @¢@., in the terms of trade, is made by J.J. 
Polak.in ‘‘An International | Economic . System’’ (pp 22-24 and 47). 
His econometric study for. the inter-War period shows* the’ varying 
influence of this factor in “different countries. He Gods that during 
this period, tn the case of India, “Nô Statidjeal « evidence of an effect 
of relative prices, ean be found.” The more detailed econometrig 


` study, relating to the saine period, by Neisser gud Modigliatfi does not 


deal with individual countries, but with ° groups of countries. It 
considers the effect of (i) changes in the prices of individual coimtaodi- 
ties. on their imports, as well as that of (ii) changes in the prices of 
three categories .of imports—Food articles, Raw materials and 
Manufactures—on ` the imports of these categories. As regards: 
Gi), they find that .‘‘the variety of causes that may lead to price 
changes serve ` tô loosen the correlation between these price changes 


* and the volume of imports.’’* -, As regards (ii), “In the few import 


functions in which the price influence could be measured, the-influence 


_ of price changes on imports is very small compared with the influence 


of income changes. ”" They. found, however, that’.’‘a price effect. 
could be measuyed: fof? raw-material imports, using the ratio of an 
import price index for raw .materials to 4 domeng price index.’è 
(p 49). ; - 

The relative insignificance of price changes as a determinant of 
imports, with the possible exception of raw materials, during the: 
inter-war years, may not perhaps be trué, especially for India, at 
the present time. Indian imports of cotton from the U.S.A. and. 
Egypt, respectively, during 1951—1954, shows the influence of 
relative prices, both as between two sources of imports and as between 
fareign. and domestic fources, the share of the U.S.A. declining and: - 
that of Heypy increasing , while the total volume of imports has shown 


v -2 phenomenal decline, from Bs 137 crores in 1951-52 to Rs 53 crores 


Se 


in 1953-54, rising only to Rs 58 crores in 1954-55. At the same 
time, pooduction of raw cotton, increased from 31.3 lakh bales in 
1951-52 tæ89.3 lakh bales in 1953-54, the incredse being due entirely 
to the productian ‘of longestaple varieties, which are the types that 


-are bmported.® 


5 Ibid. P. 138, å e 

ê Thid. P. 46. ‘ è 

? National Incomes and International Trade—p. 107. 
* 8 Progress Report on the Five Year Plan for 1953-5¢ p 53. 
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Pew other important artigles gf India’s imports have:a high: price- - 
elasticity, since, with the exception of foud-articles, raw cotton, jute 
and a few other unimportant items, they consist of machineries and 
raw materials. Fruits-and vegetables, whieh, according to $S. C. 
Triantis’. show a high price-elasticity. form aeelatively minor item in 
India’s Ifst df imports, accounting for about Rs. 14 crores: of imports, 
with a véry slight upward Pie during the last three goes: 


On the whole; thene the rôle of prices, absolute ad? relative, 
asa “deter minant of India's imports may - :be regarded as very slight : 
during the next few year’. ° 


Another factor, namely masii production, has æ more irnportant: - 
, effect on imports. This is obvious in the. case of food.: ‘Though food 
imports depend much more on home production than on income, their 
net effect. on imports as a whole, inthe next few years, is likely to 
diminish for several reasons. The dependence of food production in - 
India on nature is gradually diminishing, and a sizable stock which 
can actas a buffer in years of crop failure has been built up, while the 
extension of cultivation has lessened our dependence on imports.’ 
Besides, as Neisser and Modigliani point out, ‘‘An increase in domestic `’ 
food production will increase income, but, it will reduce food. 
imports... ; it will increase manufactured. goods imports, thus making: 
tp some of the decline in food imports.” t° Besides food, - there are- 
items like cotton and raw jute, apd also raiscellaneous manufactured 
goods, the production.of which within the country is likely to increase, 
and thus to diminish our imports. What-is important for the present 
purpose is the extent to which the increased. production, will materialise 
during the next five years, and particularly during the earlier years of 
heavy imports of capital goods. As regardy manufacfured goods, 
there is besides the limitation imposed. in the Draft Plan Frame 
regarding those that are likely to compete wfth cottage industries, . 
All in all, the modification due to this factor is ngt: likely.to be 
considerable. 7 ° a S 


The two imortant factors-considered above did not, according to 
Neisser and Modiglianj, affect the propensity to import of most 
countries to any significant degree during the inter- war period, 
“It appears,” they observe, “that there ig no reason to expect imports 


to be closely related to income alone. In fact, however, in “the ; 
® 


a 
# Cyclical changes in “he balance of Trade, American. Economic Review, : 
March, 1952. e 
10 Ibid. pp. 39-40. 
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analysis of aggregaies we did obtain, not infrequently, high simple 
correlations between imports and incofe or*kindred variables.’’ * 

The small modification of the propensity. to impoft which these 
two factors— which are the only other important factors that require 
consideration—might bring about is likey to be swamped by the 
influence of the Duesenberry eect on {he propensity. The „post-war 
propensity to import has been raised by the partition | of the country’. 
The desires to imitate the rich im consgmption—the demonstration 
effect of Duesenberyy--makes the consumpfigns functions of different 
- countries inter-related, and thus tends to raise the import, propensity 

of the poorer countries." *When allowance %s made for this factor, 
we find that it is likely to compensate for the small modification due to 
changes ‘In pYices, and in home production. The net effect may be a 
` change in the shape.of the schedule to some extent, but not in the 
` position or movement of the schedule as a whole on account of capital 
imports. saa 
‘Wa may, conclude, that our balance of trade is likely to become 
adverse by a much greater extent than the volume of additional capital 
imports, unless exports increase, through the operation of external 
factors, and the propensities to save and to import are controlled 
rigidly. 7 


SEEE Ibid. p. 88, : . t 
? i2 See Kindlebe: ger, op. că, p. 155. : 
13 See Nurkse-Problems of Capital Ferma: ion in under-developed countries, pp. ör “18, 
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For. ‘stable or Ņon-inflationary . egonomic giowth of under- 
developed economies it is essential that public capital expenditures 
should be more and more tax-financed’ than deficit-finanged.. In this 
paper, we will analyse the tax structure of an under-developed economy, 
particularly that of India, and its possible improvements, to see How 
far it would prove effective in raising increased fingncial resources IN 
the public sector, for meeting desirable capital expenditures. We 
propose, moreover, to study how far the tax. structure is able to serve 
ag a well-knit contra- cyclical fiscal instrument. * 

The ways in which tax révenues can be increased are mainly 
determined by prevailing economic organisations and by the efficiency 
of the administrative organisation. The instijutional pattern of “the 
economy, together with its organisation and administrative capacity, 
wets limits to possible expansion of revenue during periods of economic 
growth and prosperity, and possible reductions in revenue during 
Periods of economic depression. While a collectivistic economy with 
efficient administration can evolve a tax structure which will enable it 
to tap large financial resources, a mixed or’ private-enterprise economy 
will not be able to do so to the same extent. 

In an advanced or developed economy it,is the aggregate public 
expenditure which sets the goal for revenue (modified, of course,.by ° 
considerations of business cycles). But in an under-developed economy, 
like that of India, public expenditures cannot generally þe acgepted &s 
an ° autonomous variable largely independent of the tax policy.? Tyas 
such countries, considerations of stability, either in periods of economic 


1 The appropriate fiscal policy for maintenance of economic stalyweiy is contra- 
cyclical expansion and contraction of both public receipts and expenditure. Fiscal policy 
for maintenance of economic growth is secular expattsion of public expenditure (capital 
investment) only. But fiscal policy for growth and stability is: expansion of, publie 
expenditure togetber with contra-cyclic®l changes in government receipts. Generally, 
during capital expansion and economic,growth, instability might occur in the shape of- 
inflationary@pressures, so increased public egpenditure must be paralleled by expansion ~ 
of rgvenue, an anti- -inflationary or stēbilising fiscal measure, 

U.N. Report on the Technical Assistance Conference on Comparative Fiseat D 
Administration (Geneva, 16-25 July,*1951), pp. 18-1924 
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growth or in times of trade see ie make it imperative that the 
levels of public expenditure including invéstment should be determined, 
by the ability of the State to raise the necessary finaticial resources 
through the. mechanism of taxation. Thus in under-developed 
territories, the magnitude of funds available through the tax 
machinery should detefmine ¢he current and developmental expendi- 
ture of the Government. The sequence of * decision in this case 
essentially tends to run from taxation @ expenditure and not from 
expenditire to taxes as is the case with a&vartced economies. 

Therefore, ‘considerations relating to the taxable capacity of bw- 
income economies are very important fron? the standpoint of stable 
economic growth of these countries under state auspices. To imcrease 
funds fer poblic capital expenditures, it is necessary, as far as possible, 
to increase the ratio of tax revenue to total national income, and to 
reduce, as far as possible, current public expenditures like those on 

. defence, public administration, etc. 


In a large number of low-income economies, the share of public 
sector in gross national ‘income, excluding government commercial and 
financial enterprises, varies between 10 and: 16%, and is in most” 
countries not higher than 12%.° -The average tax -collections of ten 
important Far Eastern countries (India, Burma, Ceylon, Pakistan, the 
Philippines, Thailand, Malaya, etc.) in 1949 was 7.7% of their 

, national incomes, while in the U.S.A. the corresponding figure awas 
18.4% and in the U.K. 33.8%." Among individual Far Eastern 
countries, only three, viz., Japan, Ceylon -and Burma, had a tax burden 
of more than 10% of the national income. While the proportion of 
total national revenue (subsidies considered as negative indirect taxes 
and eliminated both from total revenue and expenditure) to national 
inceme is aboves14% in Burma and Ceylon, in India, Thailand, Malaya 
-and the Philippines, ‘it ranges around only 7% of the national income. 
India, despite its rglative economic growth, collects about 7 per cent. 

fo! its national income in taxes. While the difference is considerable 
so far*as révenues are concerned, all these countries are in the same 
position in having low or “negative savings in the public sector. India 
and the Philippines use up about 90% of their revenue resources in 
current expenditures °; the pfoportion is approximately the same for 
Geylon with mgre than twice the proportion of national income 

ei 3. Report of the Congress of the International. Institute of Public Finance, 1951. 

» John H. Adler “ Fiscal Problems in Econonfic Development.’ . : 

~ à United ‘Nations Document: ECAPE/I & T/FED. 2/7, September 24, 1954. 

. 5 UN.: Economic Bulletin for Asia and Far East, November, 1958. U.N. 


- Fiscal Division “ Taxation an@,Economic Development in Asian Countries; U.N. Tawa- 
"tion and Economie Development (1953), p. 10. 
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- collected in revenue, inspite | of the fact that it ‘has no more drastic 
commitments of outlay on defence “han either India or the Philippines. 
Per capita ‘incomes of India, Pakistan, Ceylon and Burma, in 
1949, expressed in dollars were 70.92, 67.34, 109.14 and’ 43. 35, 
respectively, while the percentages of national income collected as tax 
revenue of the Central Government Were 3. 5, 4.3, 18.4 and 14.8, 
respectively. On the other hand; in the same year and in U.S., the 
U.K. had a per capita income of 786.88 with 33.8% of it going to the 
State as revenue, In te S.A., the figure of per capita income was 
1 449. 70 with 18.4% of it going to the Central Government. The total 
tax burden, including Cerfral and Local Gévernment taxes, in India 
was 6$% of national income in 1950, in Pakistan 5.7% in me while 
in the U.S.A. it was 25.6% in 1961. i is 


Burden of Central Government: ‘Taxes ° 


National Income’ _ : Tax Resenue 


2 $4 

: 8 Total Tax è 5 g 
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Ceylon (1951) 7.7 4,507.0 946.5 122.92 824,9 173.2 22:49 18.8 
India (1948) 346.0 87.8 26,886.4 + 7698 3,208.8 969. 8 7280 38.7 


Burma (1951) 18.7 3,160.0 634.9 35.56 513,5 1078 5.76 -16.2 
U. K? 1951) 59.4 11,884.0 81.875 2 632.44 4,908.0 11,2224 22257 352 > 
U.S.A. 11952) 1573 277, 554.0 277,5540 ` d 76619. 511069 4i,106.0° 824.90 18.4 


The per capita tax burden’ in terms of U.S. dollars is highest in 
Ceylon (22.49) and lowest in India (2. 80). * ‘However, in case of India, 
State and local finance is important and so the revenue of the Central 
Government alone does not always accurately” reflect the relative tax 
kurden of the country. 

. The major difficulties in collecting larger portions of the national 
income as taxes arise from the low level of per captta income * and low, 

ë Data collected from various United Nations Statistical Taduiijanlsy ‘ein parti® 
cular from ECAFE/I & TOFED/18, September 8, 1968, and ECAFE/I & T/PED. 2/7, 
September 24, 1954, 

ss However, international comparison of ational income in terms of U.S. is 
inaccurate and so a study of tax burden in U.S. is uusatisfactory. A better indicator of 
tax burden is therefore, the aggregate income as a percentage of national income in 
respective domestic currencies af different countriés. This ratio was below 20% “for the 
Far Eastern countries; Burma, Ceylon, India, Philippines and Thailand, wif the lowest 
ratio 7.3% for India and highest 18.3% for Ceylon. (Ceylon degoted in 1951 as high 
a part of its national income to government expenditure as did U.S.A. (18.4%). 

8 The variation in tax ratios is fairly closely related. to the per one tax’ burdens. 
However, it does not correspond very closely with differences in per capita incime in 
terms of U.S, The per capita income of the Philippines, for example, in 1951 was 
highest (187. 7, but only 5.9% of total natienal- income was taken by taxation; the 
per capita income of Burma se the lowest (187.77), but only 5.9% of total national 


income was taken by taxation: the pep capita income of, Burma was the lowest (85.56), 
but its ratio of tax to national income was the next highest (16.2%) after Ceylon, 


: 
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standard. of living of majority of the pegple, the existence of a large ` 
non-monetised sector, the EOR of an agricultural sector in and 
outside the market economy, the lack of an efficient tax- collecting 
machinery and serious deficiencies in revenue administration, insufficient 
sense of responsibility of the tax-paying public, the problems of income- 
structures and, finally, the faifings of the tax structures.. ° 
One of the reasons of low tax. collections in he under-developed 
economigs*has been their low per Capita facome. The variation in the 
tax burden among the Far Hastern countries, however, is yery 
roughly related to the difference i in the per capita income? In addition 
to this factor, there are some peculiarities in income-structures of these 
under-developed countries- which set a limit to tax revenues, viz? those 
relating to the distribution of income according to size and origin of 
income, The existence of a significant: range of inequality in incomes 
enables the government to collect a larger sum in tax revenues than 
if the income’ distribution were more equal. In .most of the Far 
Eastern econorfies, while the range of inequality in incomes is very high, * 
the, vast majority: of the population have very low incomes. The 
lowest strata of income-earners in-the Far Eastern countries receive a 
larger share of the total national income than is in the case with 
advanced economies like the U.S.A, where only 4% of total income 
goes to the lowest strata of income-earners. As it is difficult to tax 
- earners of low incomes through direct taxes, the total tax revenue 
forms a low percentage of the national incomes of these countries. 
In Tudia, however, there is now a “perceptible tendėncy for the lower. 
income-earners to rise to the category’ of middle-income groups. 
This is a promising TIE ‘from the standpoint of expansion of 
revenue in this country.” oa 
Regarding “he origin of income, income from agriculture varies 
within the range of 40 to 60% of total national income in most of thése. 
countries excepting Japan.” It is usually more difficult to tax agricultural 
income, than non-agricultural income. 7 
Regarding the role of the tax structure from the point of view of 
revenue yield, attention should be paid both to the progressive nature 
of the tax system as also to its coverage. In the Far Eastern 
countries the income of majority of the poptlation is much below the 
tax exemption levels, which have beén fixed on considerations of 
- equity and of the difficulty of collecting taxes from very low incomes. 
The basic exemptions in the income-tax schedules, for example, in 
. these countries range from 2 to {2 times the per capita income., Due 


? ECAFE/I & T/FED. 2/7, September 24, 1954. 
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to the prevalence of joint family stem, more exemptions are graritéd 
efor “ dependants,” than is the case in the West. Moreover; there is. 


no effective property tax in the Far Eastern economies due to the 
existence-of large propertyless classes and Jack ef quick adjustment of 
land valuation to price changes; this last factoreprevents the realisation 
of large reVenties from s property taxation. Furthermore, there is a 
limit to the possibilty of raising further indirect taxes from luxury 
items and there is resistance jo extending these taxes to daily ‘nagessities. 
Licence taxes are insignificant in these countries and they cannot. be 
extended to céver the small traders and handicraftsmen-who predominate 
im the business economy of these countries. 


e 
Another major problem of. these countries is to tap, those parts 


of economy which are not monetised or only partly monetised,” and to 


multiply taxable elements, thereby broadening the tax structures. 
The special feature of under-developed economies has been the existence 


„Óf substantial agricultural sectors that are not monetary or partly 


monetised. Although the output of the non-monetary sector may be 


„included in national income, it is not taxable through the ordinary tax 


system. As a regret, there is not enough scope for the extension of tax 
coverage. f F ee re : l 
-Another important problem of under-developed economies, from 
the standpoint of expansion of revenue, has been the.lack*of unefficient 


administrative system.™! In most of the Far Eastern countries, for . 


exąmple, habits of keeping of finaneial records, whether for individuals 
or small business, are little developed. There is also widespread evasion 
and avoidance of taxes. Even a tax structure with oppressive rates can 


£ 


10 The large ‘area of non-monetised sector in the rural economy of India is at 


_ once an index to the limits of taxation and a pointer to possibilities of extending taxation 
| fo the field of comparative-essentials, if that should be advisable otherwise; with thé 


knowledge, that the.great mass of rural population will remaix® outside its bounds. In, 
general, part of the population which is more within the frontiers of money ecomomy is 
also relatively more affluent and able to bear, taxation than the part outgide ite Report ® 
of the Taxation. Enquiry Commission. ° 

11 U.N. Report on Comparative Fiscal Administration, Geneva. Also, ECAFE : 
Use of Fiscal Measure for the Promotion of Government Capital Formation in the Far 
East Countries (1953) (Prepared by Ching Chun Liang, I.M.F.); HCAPE: Tasation as 
an Instrument of Development Policy (1953); ECFE : The Tax Structures in Under- 
Developed Countries (1951); EC&FE : Report of the First Meeting of the Woking Party 
of Experts on Financial Aspects of Economic*Development Programmes in Asia and the 


Far East, January 26 to February 5,°1954, Ceylon, etc» - ° 

The payment of tax by people depends on a nember of factors, viz., publie accept- 
ance of taxation, usc of ‘satisfactory techniques of assessment and collection, “the 
persistance o° tax officials in making sure that taxes were, in fact, paid, and the provision 
af substantial penalties for evasion. Due fo er of these factors in under-developed 
conntrieg, there exist unsatislactopy tax administration and enforcement. Proceedings o 
the Forly-Fourth Annual Conference of the Naticnal Taw Association, 1951. Richard 
Goode © Reconstruction of Foreign Tax Systems." Also @oode ‘‘ Taxation and Economic,” 
Development," N.T.A. ` 
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becothe innocuous in effect if the colledtion machinery is ineffective or 
deficient. The method by which taxês are assessed and collécted, 
including the prevention of tax avoidance and evasion, is usually more 
important than the structure of taxes. This is especially true for the 
* under- developed economies of Asia and Latin America, The 
‘administrative difficulties are fvidespread in India and, other Far 
Hastern economies and prevent tax reform from eing fully effective. 
Even. without any change in the tax structmre, its rates and bases, a 


. tightening of the present machinery of colle&tfi? is likely to result in 


substantial increases in revenue. z 
Fundamentally, this ldtk of an efficient £dministrative machinery 

makes it difficult to adopt measures of taxation which are commos in 

developed courftries. Therefore, efforts to transplant the tax structures 


` of advanced economies tò the conditions of under-developed, areas are 


often likely to prove ineffective. Reliance ‘should therefore be placed 
upon those taxes” which exist or which are simple and ¢an be 
administered fairky with comparative ease. Advanced forms of taxation 
-would often be non-productive as they are too complicated and too 
difficult to enforce within the framework of existing institutions of: 
these countries. 

The under-developed “economies, of course, cannot be expected 
to collect tax revenue-8n the same scale as advanced countries where ; 
aggregate national and local revenue resources exceed 25 to 80% of the 
total national income. It is natural that the low-income economies 
could not reach the very high ratio as the 33 and 40% figures of revenue 
prevailing in U.S.A. and U.K., respectively.” However, the U.N. 
Conference on Comparative Fiscal Administration stated that most 
low-income economies ärê iri a position to increase government receipts 
by about 8 or 4% of the national income with considerable modifica- 


» tions in the tax-stfuctures. But with existing economic and 


administrative institytions of under-developed economies, it is not- 
possible to achieve the figures for revenue set by the U.N. Conference; 
Tt is not ea8y to emodernise. a tax structure and revolutionise, the 
systems of revenue administfation in the short period of time; changes 
in tax structures and systems of administration are more a matter of 
growth than a matter of deliberate creation. This is at least true in the 
short period. However, there has at last pace. one case where, even a 
„low income economy was in a position to collect 15 to 20 p.c., of the 


K ‘national income in taxes without any disturbance tò the private sector of 
ae s a . 


nr 


e ` 
« Ww LMF. Staf papers, Vol. H, No. 3. F. W. Burnstien and I. G.¢ Patel 
“ Inflation in Relation to Econoggic Development,” e UN, Report on Comparative Fiscal 
Administration. 
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the economy, when the: vedimas i achinery for revenue administration , 
was forthcoming. This is particflarly true when there are inflationary 
° pressures within the economy. In. the Philippines, for example, tax 
revenues: were increased from 1950 to 1951 by 89%, with*a slight rise of 
tax rates. and more efficient revenue administration, and there was no. 
indications that- production and ánvestmébt in the ‘private sector of the 
economy were hampertd in any- way, by, the increase in taxes. Even 
where increased taxation kads tb a reduction in privaée voluntary 
savings-and investment® % “substantial amount’ of funds would become 
available fop more essential investments. through the public sector, or’ 
through the private. settcr with state resoufves. 3 
“Recent experience suggests that both the advanced and under- 
developed economies can -ificrease the ratio of total tax * payments to 
national income, provided circumstances are’.favourable. : 


Central Government -Tax in Constant Purchasing Power 


(in millions of national currencies in 1948 prices) 


Year India . Pakistan | U.K. U.S.A. 
1949 n 8,109.6 549.7 8,560.8 © © | 41,121 
1950 > + ... 8,024.1 750.7 8,478.9 89,881 
- i1, ws 3,345.4 ` 1414.0 °3,215.4. . 47,907 
1952 ne 4,887.8. ° 1,254.8 8,820.9 ° 60178 
è 1953 cee 8,448.7 918.2 2,298.8 68,562 


But in order to itaplement a development programme, in place of a 
fixed ratio of tax to national income, it is not only sufficient for a 
government to keep’ up the same level of tax in constant purchasing 
power but to increase it if new real resources arè to be mobilised. 

With a modernised and broad-based tax structare which covers 
almost, all sources of income and expenditure end which establishes 
highly progressive rates of taxes, once the erate of economic growth 
sets in, there - will be an ‘ automatic ’ or ‘ built-in ’ flexibility of the 
revenue system enabling the ae a siphon off increased flow 
of real income in taxes—provided the ta» administration is efficient. ' 
With increases of per capita income the economy should be able to 
raise the tax revenue more than in proportion to the growth of national 
income. Again, this ‘ built-in’ flexibility of the tax syst8 will be 


13 In 1949 the ratio of Central Government tax to national income if the’ - 
Philippines was only 5.8%. Since the tax reform in 1951 this ratio.was gradually . 
increased. Af one time (1951) it advarted to 9.6%. In real term the tax income of 
the Philippines more than doubled from 1988: to 1958. ECAFE/I & T/FED. 2/18, z 
Octobgr 22, 1954. 

-- Similar progress in revenue was ‘achieved in Forgeosa. 
4 ECAFE/T & ‘T/FED, 2/7 and ECAFE/I & TEROA: 
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à great stabiliser of economic actigity during periods of economic 
` fluctuations.’ l f i sI o 
Variability or flexibility of revenue depends to a large’ extent on 
the nature of an economy. In export-dominated economies of Burma, 
` Ceylon, Malaya, Indonesia, etc., for example, variation of tax-yield . 
might be extreme, being largely depefident on international fluctua- 
tions of economic activity. In other countries, like Japan and India, 
changes in,révenue are not so extreme, though some link between tax 
yields and world egonomic activity may exist. cs ° 

In an. export-dominated or dependent eqonomy, one Solution for 
growth and stability lies in accumulating foreign exchange reserves 
through taxation of foreign trade, during a boom, only to use them in 
. , lean years either to counteract depression or to foster economic growth. 
But when a country is nót so much dependent on export, as India is, 
the solution for both stability and growth in the long run is dependent 
on the diversification of production, the widening of tax base, and - 
tapping all sourcés of revenue. “When levels of activity are high, there 
may be no difficulty in meeting the financial needs of development 
programmes. In India, for example, economic growth could have 
proceeded faster during 1950-54, a period of high economic activity, 
if the mobilisation of _uscal resources could have been encompassed 
more rapidly. „But in normal times, a wide tax structure anda 
diversified economy are imperative necessities for the mobilisation of 
large financial resources. . 

But there are many difficulties in implementing broad-based ta& 
structures in under-developed “economy. An adequate or well- 
balanced tax structure should include all sodrces of income under the 
tax ‘system, raise tax rates at fréquent intervals and should place the 
exemption limit “of axes as low as possible. Moreover, tax 

* assessment periods have to be shortened so that the Treasury would 
receive payments witk the least possible delay. That is to say, taxes 
should be paid, as nearly as possible, at the. same time as Income is 

westeceived. Furthermore, a broad-based tax structure should be ablé to 
reduce evasion and avoidance of taxes to the minimum. 


. 15 ECAFE: Development Bapenditure and Variability in Tax Yields; Report 
of the First Meeting of the Working Party of Eaperts on Financial Aspects of Economic 
Development Programmes in Asia and the Far Hast, Ceylon; ECAFE/I & T/FED. 2/6, 
October 21, 1954. - aa i 
F *So long, built-in flexibility of taxes has been studied in the context of cyclical 
fluctuations of economic. activity; but, its potentialities as stabilisers have not been 

" stressed in the context of economic expansion. Hven the studies on economicgdevelopment 
„have treated built-in tax policy as æ contr@cyclical measure only, in export-oriented eco- 

i: “nonties, and have neglected its significance as a stabil@er during periods of ecogomic 
growth and industrial diversificatign. Viz., Adler, Sghlesinger and Olson: Public Finance. 
and Economic Development in Guatemala, pp. 171-200 and H. C. Wallich and J. H. 
Adler: Public Finance in a Developing Country, El Saluador—A Case Study, pp. 153-62. 
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But in most under-developed economies there is not enough scope 
for extetision of tax coverage in the short period, mainly on account- 
of the general poverty of the people and of administrative limitations. 
lt would be difficult to push the rate of progregsion very high over large 
sections of people, because it would lead to increased tax evasion as the ` 
existing eadministration-of revenue wil? be less efficient over large area * 
of taxation. Moyeover, the tax ‘base in the case of important taxes like 
income-tax is so natrow tht it dées not reach most of the people; the 
income of the majorit? 1s nuch below the exemption levels which have « 
been fixed «on considerations of equity and of the difficulty of collecting 
revenue from very smalf incomes. ` = oe i 


` ° On the other hand, the existing structure of taxation in these 
countries is not especially suited to the needs of development and _ 
stability. This is a basic dilema in public finance of low-income and 
primary-producing economies: Only in the long run, it is possible to 
transform the fiscal structure of these countries, with their economic 
evolution. Meanwhile, only a small change for bettér can take place 
in the revenue structure with the simplification of individual taxes’ and - 
their collection machinery. It is desirable, at present, that the tax- 
structures be simple, that many taxes should not be applied to the same 
or similar bases; that burden of taxation should be equitable, and that 
administration of revenue should be tightened up. at 
e- Immediate simplification of the tax. system of under-developed 
economies would mean considerable departure from the tax principles 
ind techniques of advanced economies. New types of taxes will have 
to be evolved, suited to the existing administrative potentialities and 
domestic economic requirements. Some immediate expansion of 
revenue is possible only from improving the yield of existing taxes by 
better collection, by increasing selected taxes (lik the ‘ taxation in 
kind’ in the agricultural sector, and by increasing utilisation, of * 
voluntary labour and capital supply, a form of state revenue, by local 
governments in the local development projects), etc. Conditioas 
e À ; e 
e : — 


_ 16 There appears to be scope for increasing investment and real income’ in non- 
monetary sectors of the under-developed economy, by mobilising under-utilised labour 
and using locally available material, without actually decreasing consumption in that 
sector. Government and rurél partnership in rural development, the fower supplying 
assistance of various kinds and the latter supplying 1ts unused resources, either completely 
free or a6 a nominal price, for local capital constructioa, has rec&ntly grown in the Rural 
Development Scheme of Ceylon and the Community Development Projects of India, for 
instance. The creation of local capital assets through organisation of unused capiti and 
labour is type of ‘ self-help,’ which denotes the value of materials donated and services . 
rendered free or at a nominal price, by the rural community in a work of public utility. « 
In Ceylon, for instance, the. total value of selfhelp was 2,526,000 in 1948-51 and 5,298,060. 
in 1952, of which only 331,67Ż01 and 2,614,641.73 were the total financial contribeftion 
of Government in the respective peviods. Vide, ECAFE : Rural Capital Works ona t 
Self-Help Basis (1958), s 
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within which the most equitable a: flexible instruments of taxation 
thrive do not yet prevail in most utfder-developed economies, and, so, 
substantial modifications of the fiscal techniques applicable in advanced” 
economies are necessary to adapt them to the conditions of low-income 


economies. 
s 
e 


CEE, a S a oe 
a © 

An analysis of different. taxes pgevalent fn under-developed 
economiés will reveal the difficulty ‘of incr@asing revenue from them in 
the short period*of time. On the other hand, it will show the ated 
for simplification of the eevenue structure ànd the administration of 
taxes in these countries. - y 

Regarding income taxation, this cannot constitute an instrument 
of mass taxation in under-developed economies due to the fact that most 
people live on a subsistence level, many are outside the money economy, 
many are illiterate, and adequate and reliable accounting records are 
absent. Subsigtence farmers cannot be satisfactorily reached by a 
personal income-tax, not so much due to their inability to pay the tax, 


as a greater part of their real income cannot be properly assessed. , 


liven highly skilled administrations have failed to include the value of 
non-marketed but self-produced and -consumed commodities in the 
taxable income of farmers. _ l 

The matn limitation of income-tax is its extremely low coverage. 
“Income-taxes in India, for example, cover about half a milon 
assessees. Assuming an average number of five persons in the family 
of each assessee, the tax is effective over only about 2.5 million people 
out of a total population of over 860 million. As for the percentage of 
incomes, the income-tax demand on incomes received in that year 
amounted to about Rs. 1,100 million. To this may be added the 
corporation tax of about Rs. 400 million. Thus the total receipts 
under income taxation in India will be very much less than 2% of 
jnational income. The percentages in Burma, Ceylon, Malaya, the 
Philippines,eand Thailand were respectively 1.3, 3.1, 1.2 and 0.6 of 


me thdir respective national eincomes..7 So the incomé-tax in under- 


The present central or local governments cannot provide local capital works due 
to shortage,of public revenue; nor can they raise enough funds out of taxes and local. 
rates to méet the cost of labour and material in the local construction. Moreover, the 
wage-costs of a very repid constyuction process most of which does not have a marketable 
end-product or contribute, directly to saving foreign exchange resources, would have 
inflationary éffects. 

Any successful scheme for economic growth must recognise the poverty and low 
taxable capacity of the rural sector, the linvitation of purely government development 
activity, and thei existence. of a pool of ugder-employed labour that is' relatively immobile. 
BOCAFE/I & T/FED/4, July 7, 1958; E/CN. 11/I & 3/89, September 21, 1953. 

: 17 WCAFE/I & T/FEDA6, July 21, 1958; Economic Bulletin for Asia and Far 
Bast, November, 1953. . 
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developed economies is not a Mass taxation as in Japan or other 
„advanced economies where it absorbs 10 to 15% of national mcome. 
‘In under-developed economies, income-tax effectively covers only a 
fringe at the top of the income pyramid; the major portion of popula- 
tion and of the national income remaining absolutely untouched. 
The*matn reasons for thé low coverage of income-tax in under- 
developed economigs are the non-inclusion of several sources of income 
under the tax and very hig}? exemptions limit. For example, in very 
fey Far Eastern: countries there is an agricultural income-tax. 
‘Agricultural "income is exempt, from the scope of the Federal income- ' 
tax in India and Pakistan (since such “inconie is reckoned to be 
primarily covered by land taxes levied by the States).. i 
The higb minimum exemption limit provides another reason fór 
iow yield from personal income-taxes. For example, the basic 
exemptions in the income-tax schedules of the Far Hastern economies 
range from 2 to 12 times the per capita income. -Ignoring allowances 
for insurance and medical expenditure, a person in India, for example, 
has to earn more than 17 times the national per capita income before 
he pays income-tax. In contrast- to this, in advanced economies this 
multiple to national per capita income is very low, viz., 2.1 in Japan 
and 1.9 in the U.S.A. (for a married man with,3 children).** l 
Besides. the basic exemptions from income-tax,+in most Far 
Wastern under-developed economies, there are also exemptions for’ 
dependents. The’ term “ dependent” has a broader meaning in the 
Far Eastern countries than in the West. Earners of even a very high 
income. are often totally exempt from income-tax. The difficulty of 
assessing ‘net income’ under these conditions and the predominance 
of non-cash income are also contributing factors toward the low income- 
tax yields. In case of India, for example, the tatal fumber of persons 
paying taxes on income is about 600,000 or only 1 or 2% of total 
‘households.*° 5 Pi igh 
*Not only does the income-tax cover only the top 1% ef individuals 
in India, but the rates of personal income-ta&es are comparatively low « 
over wide ranges of lower and middle income brackets of relatively high 


incomes subject to tax. , > ° 


T> 
. -e 


18 ECAFE/I & T/6, July 21, 1953; Economic Bulletin for Asia and Par Rast, , 
November, 1953. ` f 
18 RCAFE/L & T/FED. 2/7, Sepfember 24, 1954. s 
In general, the tax rates are not unduly low in the Far Eastern under-developed 


ceonomies, though in particular instances there might be room for raising rates. Tie 
main scope for increasing revenue mfast therefore rest with general revision ‘of tax’ 


structure and increased administrative efficiency in the fisral field. 
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.Income-Tazes as Percentage of Iẹrned Income at Upper-Inceme 
Levels for a Married Man with W¥e and Three Children, 1950 * 


x Š Income as Multiple of National Per Capita Income. 

wy 200 50 100 
f g Da : = pa Tai 

India 2 23 ° 5.7 „11.6, 
Burma via. Sane 6.30 10.7 
Philippines m LZ E 17.8 

- eCeylon we 0.3, 10.0 18.0 . 

eee 


. One has to earn Rs, 20,000 in India, Rs. 26,000 in Ceylon and 20,000. 


in the Philippines before paying 10% of inconfe as tax. As a result the 
tax yields are extremely small. © e 

As “regards the improvement of the existing income-tax system 
ineunder-developed economies, there is no opportunity for extending 


the scope of personal income-tax beyond its present limits. in the 
next few years.” But the yield from the. tax could be increased 


by better revenue administration and improved collection. For 
example, the Philippines Government was able to increase the yield 
from income-tax with only slight raising of rates, mainly by adminis- 
trative efforts. ; 


The main elements of an income-tax are: the’ base, exemptions, 


deductions and the tax rates. Within some wide limits, these . 


‘elements can be combined in numerous ways to produce an equal 
amount of revenue. For example, exemptions might be set at a high 
level and major reliance placed on higher rates for those who rem@in 


21 Data from ECAFB/I & T/FED/6, July 21, 1953. The figures -for some other 
under-developed countries for the same year are as follows : 


aN 10 %9 50 1% 
Argentina (1949) from labour r 140 51 19 164 
. Pr Comme: cial income 9.4 7.0. 14.9 17.8 
oe Egypt (1951) from labour 3.4 3.9 9.6 13.8 
: a” se Commere-al incomo _ 16.0 16,0 18.2 21.6 
. Mexico... from Yabour 1.8 23 42 PT 
i Cotamercial income l 4.1 5.7 92 18,2 


~ 


On the other hand, in case of advanced economies the rates are : 


UK. ba e., O15 44l 64.9 79.4 

USA. = Pagar! 20.5 88.1 53.7 66.8 
Australia Beg : ‘i 25.4 420 57.0 62.8 

* Canada i a 16.1 27.6 414 509 
France from labour sis 2 9.7 17.5 81.1 44.5 

; other income e 23.6 29.8 . 4@4 514 

` Japan (1951) fram labour oo 26.7 385 483 ALT. 


1, Otherincome *% © 22 39.8 48.9 52.6 
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- taxable. Alternatively, low exemptions might be combined with low 


fax tates to produce the desired refenue. 

In determining the base of an income-tax, money incomes from 
all sources should be included, and deductions for personal expenditures 
should be kept at a minimum. But full deductions of expenditure in 
the assessment of busińess and corporate incéme-tax is necessary to 


‘prevent taxation of capftal as income. 


To increase the yield ®f revenue from income-taxes, in under- 
developed econompies it if fe€essary to lower the tax base, raise the tax 
rates, reduce, the cost of tax collection and increase ‘the collection of 
revenue through more effitient administration. But it is not easy to 
make “hese attempts, so long as the present economic institutions are 
maintained in these countries. é Ts 

The reduction of exemption limit of income-tax in India, for 


‘example, is not feasible due to the fact that the limit has already been 


reached and a tax on the income groups in the lowest social stratum 


‘would cause considerable hardship to them. Moreover, expanding the 
_ tax base. would mean a tremendous increase in the number of assessees 
‘ with very low taxes to pay. This would necessitate an enormous 


expansion of income-tax administration and so a very high rise in the 
cost of collection of revenue. At present, the cost of collection of 
income-tax in India runs at about 1.25% of the tevenue collected from 
thjs tax.” With the expansion of the tax. base cost of ‘collection will 


. g0 up while the yield of revenue would not increase proportionately. 


Moreover, with new areas of taxe8, and with no significant expansion 
of revenue administration, there will bé a further deterioration of 
administrative efficiency and an increase of tax avoidance and evasion, 
which means a reduction of revenue yield from the existing tax payers.” 

Any possible simplification of the income-tax sytem in the short 
run will not be able to overcome these drawbacks to a very 
great extent. With the process of economic growth in India, more 
income-earners will reach the present tax base and surpass itt 
Moreover, if the tax base itself is greduaty ] lowered and the administra- 


22 ECAFE/I & T/FED/6, July 21, 1953; Teoremi Bulletin for Asia and Far 
East, November, 1953. 

23 The Taxation Enquiry Commission recommends reduction of exemption limit 
of the Indian income-tax; the I.B.R.D. Missio to Ceylon recommended reduction of 
tax base and raising of rates of income- -tax in Ceyjon (BRD: Economic Development of 
Ceylon). 

But with the existing tax administration, the trend of current income-tax policy 
in underdeveloped economies has been generally in the reverse direction of elevating , 
the tax base and concentrated administrative efforts at collecting higher revenue from 
the remaining tax payers within the taxable range. For example, in India, the Finance 
Minister, in 1953/54 budget, proposed a raising of exemption limit for personal income- 
taxes gfrom Rs. 3,600 to Rs. 4@00 for individuals and from Rs. 7,200 to Rs. 8,400 for > 
the Hindu undivided families, on groynds that the loss. of revenue wonld be more than 
offset by improvement of collection from bigger agsessee$*and by checking tax evasion, 
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tive’ apparatus extended, step by sfp eyery | year, there will be an 
expansion of revenue from the income. tax. Only, experience will . 
indicate the optimum taxable capacity, and the limit of lowering tax 
base swith increases in net revenue. i 


- There is some “possibility of increasing revenue in India if the 
existing fates of ‘tax on middle and upper incomes are tais&d.** But. 
the yield may not be very significant. . There is no scope for increasing 
the rateseof the very highest of incomes where the present rate acer 

have alréady gone up to the extreme limit ‘of about 80% of income.” 

The problem of administering increased rates on the existing tax base 
is not so serious as it would be if the base were expanded to catch lower 
incomés,, a8 it would not involve an increase in the number of assessees.’ 

~ But the administrative problem may increase in another direction 
oñ account ‘of the” people’ s greater attraction to evade and avoid taxes, 
with increased rates. There may, moreover, be some adverse effect 
on the incentive to invest. 


One of a „conditions for successful anao of income 
taxes in under-developed economies is that the methods of assessment, 
efficiency and procedures of tax machinery. should enable the govern- 
ment to. make the period of income during which it is earned and the 
period of tax payment during which it is collected, identical. In 
India and. Pasistan, for example, only taxes on salaries are withheld 
‘at source. Inspite of the fact that in these countries the revertue 
authorities may requite. advance payments in case of income from 
which tax is not deductible . at source (where taxpayer’s total income 
of latest “‘ previous year” was in excess of a certain sum somewhat. 
above the exemption limit), operation of income taxes in under- 
developed econognies, including India and Pakistan, results in a time- 
lag of 1 to 1} yeats between income period and the tax period,” due to 
dssessment of incomes to tax being at the end of the income period and 
‘due to administrative delays in computing and collecting the tax. 

-Phe above gnalysis of income-tax’ in under-developed countries 
* shows that a personal taxewith a narrow Das but steeply progressive 

24 The Taxation Enquiry Commission states that. the number of assessees income 
and supertax was concentrated in the Jower slabs, so, it’ is desirable to achieve a more 


equitable differentiation in tax liability by introducing a larger number of slabs into 
income-tax and super-tax rate structure. 

25 An increase*in the schedules of rates including the highest appears necessary, 
but the proportionate room for increase in respect of the topmost brackets was” corres- 
pondinely ` smaller than the upper-middle brackets. Report of the Taaation Enquiry 
Commission. 

The individual i income tax rates in Indid on most inéome brackets above $ 5,000 are 

+ at present somewhat higher than thos@ nrevailing in advanced economy like U.S.A. 
ECAFE/I & T/FED/18, * September 8, 1953. 
: 26 ECAFE: Some Aspays of ‘the Tax Systems in Certain ECAPE Countries in 


. ‘Relation io Economie Development, 1954. 
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> rates, buttressed by administrativě reforms may prove to be the most 
e 


suitable instrument for raising revenue in the short period. l 

In many "under-developed economies, there exist, within the 
money economy, large business corporations that earn’ good profits. 
The taxation mechanism must reach them. ein case of J apan and 
Tudia, coxporate savings are eelativelf more important’ fhan other 
Asian countries. But “there is growing importance of corporate forms 
of business in the entire Far®Hast region. we 

As an undgr-develép8@ economy becomes diversified, the scope of 
its tax system must be so enlarged as to ‘include all types of business 
activity. ‘Care must be taken to allow for a System of tax which covers 
corporate as well as non-corporate forms of business. But 
corporations need specific tax treatment and, so, an iftegration of 
personal and corporate taxation is difficult. Therefore, in these 
countries, the tax with its specific treatment and lower rates, has 
become a real problem from the standpoint of expan8ion of revenue. 
To stimulate reinvestment of undistributed profits,” India and Ceylon, 
for example, give higher rates of “depreciation on new plant and 


- machinery, and profits of new industries, up to 6% of their invested 


capital, are exempt from taxation for their first five years of business.”* 

When corporate taxation is new in a country, a flat rate is 
considered the simplest method | of collecting” revenue from. this 
source. A progressive rate structure, if applied to corporations, must. 
be based on the ratio of income to invested capital. But progressive 
rates may raise serious administrative difficulties. 

An analysis of the present practice in some under-developed 
countries, viz., India, Pakistan, Ceylon and. Burma, of giving tax 
credit to individuals in respect of their dividends for taxes paid by the 
companies,.is necessary from the standpoint of fax reform and 
expansion of reventie, It is claimed that the tax credit is given only 


, : at ; e 


e 

27 Regarding taxation of undistributed profits in under-developed economies, thereg 

is the complex problem of retention, re-investment and distribution of prefits in® different 
phases®of trade cycles and in times of economic growth. So, fiscal policy has the conflict- 
ing objectives in different times which must be pursue@ on ad hoc basis. During times 
of growth undistributed profits are to be made tax-free, but mere retention does not 
ensure reinvestment of profits needed for growth. So the double objective of retention 
and reinvestment becomes the tax objective; profits should be tax-free only when profits 
are reinvested. On the other hand, during indatfon, profits should remain yndistributed 
and uninvested, so tax exemption be on retention of profit and not on reinvestment. 
During a depression, heavy taxation of retained but got reinvested profits should be 
adopted, as a stimulus to either reinvestment or distribution of profits. These will 
inérease investment or consumption during a depression. U.N.: Corporate Tax ProbPems 
—An Investigation into Some Aspects of the Taxation of Corporate Profits and Dividends 
with Special Consideration of the Problems ef Underdeveloped Countries, 1953, pp. 71-85. i 
28 U.M Economic Bulletin for Asia andgFar Fast, November, 1938; ECAFE/I & 
T/FED/6, July 21, 1953; U.N.g Comparative Approach to National and Internationtl 


e Tax Problem, 1951; U.N. Report on Comparative Fiscal Administration, 1953, 
p. 45. $ A > 
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to avoid ‘‘ double taxation °’; people annot pay taxes once as partners 
in a company and then again as individuals on their personal shares of . 
profits after the corporation tax. But the economic realities of working 
of a modern joint stogk company have reduced the force of this 
argument. The share holder is not a partner in any effective sense 
in a modern corporation; so th@re is small justification for giving him 
tax credit for taxes paid by company. This $ even recognised by 
countries „Which give tax credit, i.e., Inda and Pakistan, where the 
share holder gets credit towards the compaify*s*payment’ of income tax 


- but not towards super-taxes. In India, for example, while corporations 


initially pay tax rates varying between 37 arfd 56%, the effective rate 
is only the super-tax rate (varying from 11 to 29.7%) for distributed 
profits, a$ a tesult of the tax credit at the standard rate of 26.25% to 
share holders as dividends received.”® 

Corporate tax administration and collection becomes difficult 
with the growth of share markets in under-developed countries. Because 
the form in whfch stocks are kept is important for simpler methods of 


-© collection and assessment. Registered shares make dividend payments 


easier’to trace than bearer stocks.*” Again, the former enable easy 
tax collection in the hands of shareholders. Though many less- 
developed economies try to give favourable tax treatment- to registered 
shares than bearer shares this is quite inadequate, as the incentive to 
evade taxes in the later case is too great. š 


Other administrative difficulties involved in corporate tax are the 
legislative loophole in respect of capital gains and the administratite 
loophole of inadequate attention to expenses deductable from gross 
income to arrive at the net income. With high corporation tax rates 
there arises a tendency towards inefficiency and wastage. 

Loopholes ù income tax system enable some persons to 
ascumulate large wealth through profits on the sale of capital, assets, 
the’ value of which might inflate in periods of rising prices. , Current 
foncepteof i ingome in tax matters excludes income derived from the sale of 
business assets. Economically, however, there is no difference between 
income from property (which is taxable) and profits from sale of the 
property. The upper-income shareholders in closed companies retain- 
profits in; undistributed form and avoid taxes at their personal tax 
rates; in inflation? share talues go up and they escape tax on profits 


-froh the sale of shares. If the profits were distributed, the regular 


_® 
e 
+ 29 Op, cit. 7 
30 U.N.: Corporate Pata Problems, 1951; U.N. : penny on Comparative: ‘wiscal 


`. Administration, ‘4953, 
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, income from shares which could have been taxed under income tax 
law is converted into’ tax-free” irregular income. . l 
: Taxable income should, therefore, be defined in such a “way that it 
includes all gains realised during a taxable period. The Shoup Mission: 
for Japan ** even recommended unrealised gains as taxable income. 


The base. of assessment of roperty*and wealth tax is more stable ` 
from year to year thai? almost any other tax. So the tax falls on a 
‘variable margin of “individua? incontes, that margin being sometimes 
foo narrow. So fhere is*a°c&se for keeping the tax which is not linked’ 
to income or dts correlates, to a small proportion of incomes themsélves. ` 
e Net-worth ” tax is an annual low rate taf (so that it cin be paid” 
from @urrent income) on net excess value of ‘assets over liabilities in 
higher income brackets. This cannot form a promising: source of | 
reveriue in under-developed economies. Moreover, this tax is adminis- 
tratively difficult ‘to implement, and needs’ considerable simplification 
and adaptation in these: countries before introduction. Even Japan 
-could not adopt the Shoup recommendation of ‘‘ net-werth ’’ tax due’ 
to administrative difficulties. : f i yo ME 
Property taxes are practically non-existent, in the Far Eastern ~ 
countries.** Only the land tax is levied:. In view of the fact that. 
landless classes constitute a significant section of the population, the = 
mass’ of people remain outside the scope of this tax. ' Suçcession duty’ 
is ą relatively minor source of revenue everi in‘ advanced ‘economies,’ - 
where it has been levied for decades. ‘There are administrative. problems 
of « succession duty, the valuation of property for which market.. 
prices are not available, the collection of taxes from cases where ' 
estate is not in a liquid’ form, ‘and the tax avoidance through legal ` 
devices. India, for example, has introduced estate duties, but the 
prevalence of joint family system, the short period. requéed before death 
for tax-free inter vivos gifts, and a high basic exemption of, 
Rs. 100,000 ** equal to 400 times the national pe capita, income are., 
likely to make the new tax ineffective from the standpoint of expansion @ 
of revenue. .. ~ . ' Z ae ee ae SES 


Ny . 


31 Carl 8. Shoup and others: Report of Japanese Tazation, 4 Vols. (1949). 
Report of Japanese Taxation, 1 Sol. (1950). 

32° BCARE: Essential Features of the Japanese Tax System which Contribute’! 
to Relative Stability in Revenue, 1958; An Outline of- National- Tex System- m Japan, . 
1954 (Ministiy of Finance, Tokyo). : 

-; 98 Phe ‘Taxation Enquiry Commission has recommended more’ exterisive ađoptèon - 
of propérty taxation and taxation on transfer of property by local bodies, in India, 

34 Though it does not favour a giftetax at present, the Commission recommends 
that the period®before death during which. gifts gnter vivos become liable to estate duty 
should ah increased from two to fave years. ° 

The Comnission recommends investigation of posgibility ‘of reducing the’ present . 
exemption limit of Estate Duty. : 
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„As an anti-speculation measure, papital gains taxes may be used 
a under- -deyeloped countries, during booth or a period of economic 
growth, on land and other assets like buildings that Become inflated 
in values. A transfer tax on sale’ of real assets, applying higher rates- 
. to those cases where the interval between two sales was short and 
. lower rates where it was “long, nay be ymposed: Property tgx based 
upon sales value might be a source of reverse under favourable 
cr cumstances, But, generally, they. are rarely as productive as they 
might be iñ low income economies, because reteseand assessment ratios 
to true values of. property or real assets are low, cadastres, are either 
non-existent, or antiquated, and administration is weak. It is very 
difficult. to adjust property tax to frequent price changes, which méght 
make it eppressive in depression and ineffective in a boom. The 
` > Danish practice of periodically taxing the increase’ in land value may 
be recommended,** especially where values may rise due to develop- 
ment activities. ‘his method is simple, but requires a considerable 
staff of officials for valuation purposes. 
, Closely allied to property and real asset taxes are: betterment 
levies; special assessments on increased land values and other windfall 
taxes. . 

Under- developëi countries are mostly. primary-producing 
economies. As people there live on and from land, taxation should 
centre around ‘agriculture.*’ The share of agriculture in total net, 
domestic product of the Far Eastern countries, for example, lies within 
the range of about 40 to 60%. This is4n great contrast to corresponding 
figures for. U.K. (5.6%) and U.S.A. (6.6%).- In India and Thailand. 
the figures are respectively, -47.5% and 57%. However, agricultural 
taxation is very difficult which means the virtual exemption of some 40 
to 60% of population. from the tax burden. 

In ander aay es economies there exist different types of direct 
and indirect taxes on agriculture. In India, for example, direct- taxes 
intlude a land tax, an agricultural income tax and an éstate duty. 


o 


The main indwect tgxes are: central excise duties, export duties and 
wr sales’ tax on agricultural conmodities. On the other hand some new 
and. very important types of agricultural taxation have been evolved, in 
‘some low-income economies, titi the “ tax, in kind’’** of Korea, 


n 


3 UN. Report of Bonnai Fiscal Administration, Geneva, 1958. we 
37 The Taxation Enquiry Commission recommends expansion ‘of agricultural , 
faxatich by moderate land revenue surcharges, inctease in rates and extension of 
„territorial coverage of ‘the agricultural income-tax, 
ž 38 Proceeding of the International. Conference on Agricultural Tagation and 
Economic Development (International Prog®amme in: Taxation), 1954. W. W. Hiller 
2 Tite Adaptation of Income Taxation to Agriculture #: under-developed conntrijs;" 
-Q@ EGAFE: Esxnerience in Taiwan in, Introducting a Tax Element into Government Aid to 
\ioheutterat Produce and Pood Transactions, 1953, 
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‘Taiwan and Indonesia, the revenis of the Marketing Boards of Burma 


and Thailand, and special tax on agricultural rent, interest and trading - 


profits in several Far Eastern countries. 
With the war time and post-war rise in prices, particularly 
that of agricultural products, the burden of Jand tax has declined as 


compared with the pre-war days. Con€spondingly, share of land taxes e 


In “government revente has considerably declined. Taking combined 
revenues of the central ang? state Zovernments of India aad | Pakistan, 
for instance, share of lênd tax was reduced from 12.7 7% of total revenue 
in 1938-39 to about 5. 4% in 1949-50. It accounted for roughly 20% of- 
total tax revenue in India in 1939 while in 1955 it comes down to 9%.” 
One “important factor in this decline is the failure to adjust tax to price 
rises. ; ae 
In the First Five Year Plan of India the revenue goal for fhe 
States from land and agricultural income tax, was set at the modest 
figure of Rs. 840 million between 1951-56. But the actual increases 
have been Rs. 80 million in 1952/53, Rs. 117 millions in 1953/54 and 


Rs. 42 million in 1954-55.*° These small increases are deceptive . 


since they do not represent any net addition to State revenues, but have 
resulted from the abolition of Zemindaries (intermediaries) and are 
mostly earmarked for payment of compensations to Zemindars. 

The land tax and tenure policies are inéxtricably inter-related. 
When one is disturbed the others are affected. Replacing a small 
number of large holdings with a multitude of owner-operators may, for 
example, make it not only administratively difficult to undertake 
agricultural taxation in under-developed economies, but also economically 
unjustified since taxable capacity in agriculture is based on the size of 
holdings.** 

The revenues from agricultural income tas in India and 


Pakistan, for example, have been small as the present levels of income s 


tax. do not affect any but the highest incomg, and .as the rates 


ye ` . . . 
applicable to the taxable incomes are low. Total receipts from this tag 
“a ae ` R 

The agriculturists have a greater ‘‘ money ilffision’ than the non- -agriculturists, 
so a ‘tax in kind’ will not face high résistance from the agriculturists and there may 
not be very great inclination to avoid cr evade the tax. The poverty of the peasantry, 
their negligible money earning, the existence of barter economy, ctc., are, perhaps the 
reasons of greater ‘‘ money illäsion ” on the part of the agriculturists ! 

The ‘ taxation in kind’ is a unique fiscal device, peculiar to the condition of under- 
developed countries. This is a simpler method of taxation duce to its lesser resistance 
in the implementation process, easier assessment. and administration. 

e 

39 UN. Economic Bulletin for Agia and Far East, November, 1953: ECAFE/I . 
& T/FED. 8/6. October 11, 1954, 

40 ECAFE/I & T/FED, 2/6, October®11, 1954. 

41 Proceeding of the Pnternational Conference on Agricultural Tasation tind 
Economic Development, 1954 (Internfitional Programa in Tagation). Philip M. Ratip 
“ Agricultural Taxation and Land Tenure Reform in Under-developed Countries,” 
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in India amounted to only Rs. 40 millon ig 1951-52 out of a total tax 


' -revenue of Rs. 2,800 million accruing to the Part A and B States. 


Main factors in this poor return have been the very high exemptions, 
low rates and’ the difficulty of administration.“ “Because of high 


* exemptions the tax currengly operate more or less as a surcharge on land 


revenue or land tax in the highêst inconfe brackets. ° 

But in most under-developed economies, the extension of 
coverage of eland and agricultural "incom? 25 to a large section of 
population is not administratively feasible * in the short run. 
‘Agriculturists do not constitute a homogeneoys group, bu’ there are 
distinctions between large? farming corporations and private land 
cwners, the medium-sized farmers, and the small- farmers and tenants. 
The classification depends on farming practices and systems of land 


` tenpre, which differ from country to country. 


Farming corporations should be treated as business corporations 
in matters of taxation; also, large land owners should be taxed at 
progressive rates? the idle lands being taxed more heavily than others. 


-Large plantations may be integrated into the corporate tax structure of 


a country, because here agricultural exploitation is analogous to that of 
a modern corporation. In India, for example, the owners of large tea, 


_ coffee, and tobacco plantations ‘of Travancore are regarded as 


industrialists, their income being subject to income-tax of the Central 


Government, : ; . 


Small farmers below a certain nef income should be éxcluded from 
agricultural taxation. In Turkey for instance, most agricultural incomes 
are considered below the exemption level of income-tax. In most Far 
Eastern economies agriculture in large plantations is organised on an 
economic basis only in respect of certain export crops. By far the 
largest part of agritwltugal output is produced by small farmers or tenant 


* cultivators in farm strips of such small size that they cannot be taxed. 


oe? 


Ty addition, the actu&%l tax on agriculture, though initially levied on 
lamda owner, is y sitinta shifted to the poor farmer owing ‘to his weak 
position ‘and his character qs a small competitive producer in large 
markets (which prevents the tax from being included in’ product 


price), So here is a case for even reduction of tax that mostly falls on 
subsistence level. 


In India, for dxample* though with abolition of enoda estates 
and equalisation of tax rates there are indications that receipts from 


-Jand tax will rise, and though the* agrarian reform as epresently 
, contemplated does not strip all large land owners of their property - 


Nes 42 . Op. cit. Phiroze Irani % Structure and ‘Taxation of Agriculture in India and 
akistan.’ 
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rights (the talks and legislationg about limiting land holdings to certain 
size do not affect them), yet the increase in revenue from agricultural’ ; 
taxation will be, small.. Generally, the pattern of land reform is in 
the direction of equalising holding and making them small-sized, which 
does.. not create possibilities for additiogal -progressive taxes in’ 
agriculttire. t rae a Boua ae . De 
The most e important reason | of low coverage of agricultural 
taxation in under- -developed economies has been not %o much the 
sonsideration ‘of taxable capacity, important thopgh it is, as the ‘ 
problems ôf revenue administration. In ‘India, for example, adminis- . 
tration of land tax has traditionally required" a large staff, despite the 
i fact that, in the past, cadastral surveys were made only every ‘20-49 
years. Thus most of the staff is apparently used for * collection and — 
enforcement, and not in connection with assessment of the tax. The 
tax has been an expensive oné from revenue point of view, the cost of 
collection running as high as 20% of the gross returns, even without 
the cost for assessment. l ; 
With extension of -coverage of agricultural tax and land reform; 
there will be new problems of tax administration in most under- 
developed economies, that will increase the cost of collection of revenue 
though there may: not be any plgnifcant rise in the yield from the tax 
in the short period. ane i . l 
. A clear example of financial impact of land reforms on public 
finance is provided in the case of India. In areas where Zemindari and 
*Zagirdari forms of tenure prevailed there are virtually no local systems 
of revenue administration. Abolition of these tenure forms will call for 
creation of entire systems of new land records, assessments and revenue- 
collection methods.*® In effect, the reforms in the systems of land tenure 
in these weas will require the organisation of a colete system of local 
government and administration. The costs involved in organising these* 
local institutions constitute one of the most difficult features of land 
and agricultural tax reforms. So if an expansin of revenue frém 
agriculture i is to be obtained, more adequate land sur veys, classification : 
and registration, etc., are required. This is not a short term remedy, but * 
has to be adopted in course of some years. The ‘co-operative land 
reform measures can’ greatly facilitate assessment and” collection of 
agricultural. {axes in large countries.** ° e. 


43 Philip M. Raup, lec. cit. X 

The First Five-Year Plan emphasised this and maintained that a , good “revenge 
system ultjmately depends on a fair *system of village records. In Stated like West 
Tenegal, Thar, Orissa, Rajasthan and ‘Ajneir, there are practically no village records. ~ 
In gilyder abad ‘and some othewregions, over large areas. there existed a system of village: 
records maintained by Zaminders gnd Jaigirdars, which are inadequate in ae s0, 
could not p relied upon. P4 

44 U.N. Report on Comparative Fiscal Administration, Geneva, 1953, pp. 48- 49. 
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In many ander developed economhies, there exist particular export 


- , products of importance that might betotne “sources of large revenue, if 


the State enters into’ business as a trading partner ór the principal 
trader. The State might become the sole purchaser and ‘distributor of 


- commodities that enter into international trade. The State Agricultural 


Marketing Board of Burfaa ang. the Rige Bureau of Thailand are the 
two important examples.“ The SAMB, which was established in 1946 
with a view, to stabilize.internal paddy priees ‘and to eliminate foreign 
export mônopolies, has more than fulfilled #9 eriginal objective. The 


upward movement’of paddy. prices and the policy of stabilizing domestic 


prices has made the SAMB the principal Source of state revenue. 
In Burma State enterprises have contributed as much as 30 to 40% of 
the inconfe of the public sector. State trading has, therefore, substan- 
tially contributed to government capital formation. 

But ‘all under-developed countries are not fortunate in possessing 
particular export products that are important in foreign trade, and the 
demand in the foreign market for all export products is not great. The 


_ essential conditions for successful state trading in foreign trade are: 


availability of exportable commodities of high demand, good organisa- 
tion in public enterprise and presence of high degree of incentive to 
produce and work. India, for example, does not. possess any such 
important export comntodities., 

f In under-developed economies there has been a tendency in recent 
years to use the device of ‘‘ special assessments ”’ “* for capital formation. 
This form of financing is particularly suitable to the new and rapidly 
growing economies. ‘‘ Betterment levies -^ and similar other taxes 
are included within the category of special assessments. 

This form of taxation has the dual nature of a ‘tax’ and a 

‘ price ’ element. But since the rationale for special assessments rests on 
the concept of spomic Benefits, as a result of economic growth, the basic 
ae to be followed in imposing a levy of this type is to make the 

sprice ’ element rather than the ‘tax’ element the primary deter- 
minant bf the size, of assessment. The most effective and simplest 
method of guaranteeing that proper weight is assigned to the price 
element is to apply assessments only to those projects ‘in which overall 
spocie benefits are large relative to costs of construction. 


a5 ‘ECAFE : Tha Future of State Trading in Relation to Economic Development, 
1953; ECAFE : The Tax Structuré of Thailand and Its Relationship to Economic Growth, 


-1954 se Bi. 11/1 & 7/89, September 21, 1953. 


R. Schlesinger: The Use of Special Assessments to Finance Development 


: Projects apd, 1953); E/CN. 11/1 & T/89, Segtember 21, 1958. 


he Taxation Enquiry Commission recommends that the quantum of the levy 
of 50% of increase in land value due to 


“of his Ey may be fixed at a maximu 
its recovery sould be spread over reasopably 


peveleeny et activity like imigation, and 
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. However, the margin of safety between assessments and benefits 
‘can, of course, be deliberately increased, if the former is limited. to some , 
fixéd proportion of construction cost, usually one-half or two-thirds of 
it.: A second. method is to ‘restrict the application off levies only to 
projects that create real.income so that there will be no possibility of . 
charging taxpayers too high a price relagive tc their. income. . n 

But inspite of éts. possible easy implementation and administra- 
tion with cruder ‘methods af appointment without any rigk of over-or 
under-taxation, a ‘ dewelepment levy ’ or any other special-&ssessment 
nay often contain arbitrary elements which may bafnper the efficiency, 
of revenue administratio. Cruder methods of assessments can only be 
employed in those cases where the margins between costs and benefits 
become high. This is only possible .where the growth of national 
meome is very rapid due to the implementation of development projects. 
But it is questionable how far under-developed countries are able’ to 
raise real national income at a-rapid rate. So there might be heavy 
charges on the poor people which may lead them to,forcible sales of 
their properties. i 

In any case, this source of revenue may not be very. significant i in 
expanding economies in the short period, due to slow growth of real 
income out of which the reveriue will be collectéd, and the comparative 
lack of local administration. In a large country dike India, for example, 
local apparatus, for collection and assessment of these levies is essential. 
That would lead to “greater responsibility both in spending and raising 
of revenues than is the case at present.** 

-< Prices charged by public enterprises might constitute a hidden 
element of taxatiori in many low-income economies, where they are 
gradually becoming important: Railways, posts and tele-communica- 
tions, irrigation works and electric supplies—all thege are traditional 
public enterprises both in advanced and undee-déveloped economies. 
In addition, new enterprises have ‘been created to produce fertilisers, 
textiles, iron and steel, paper, eté., which are either completed or remain 
at yarious stages of completion. Also, attempts have been made at. 
expanding the traditional public enterprises. The government price ¢ 
policies in under-developed economies might thus become an important 
source of revenue in, the near futurg. However, efficiency of this 
source of revenue in. tapping large financial resources in these countries 


48 The Commission, however, has expressed the view that a cautious policy is 
preferable in matters of entrusting wideg range of economic and other functions to local - 
administrative organs, especially in the sphere of promotion of preductive activities in 
rural areas. But, capital invegtment will ndt proceed very far without the growth, of: 
admiftistration at various levels lower than "the national government, 

49 ECAFE/I & T/FED. 2/68 October 11, 19i. The Commission BCS Se 
expansion of non-tax revenue through adoption of ‘suitable pricing policies. 
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wili greatly depend upon the tes of the prices charged by the 
traditional enterprises and the price Policy ‘of new public enterprises in 
general. Although prices of traditional enterprises have been raised ` 
from time to time to meet increasing costs over time, arising out of 
inflationary pressures, they have generally lagged- behind, and the gap 
between prices and costs*have geen either narrowed or there have been 
actual losses. Irrigation rates in India and Pakistan, for eae. have 
been exrronjely rigid. The government enterprises * ther operated at 
increasing losses in Ceylon and Burma, fow example, which meant a 
. hidden subsidy to*consumers, or their contribution. to the exchequer Has 
diminished in real terms, for example, in Indi@ and Pakistan. In India, 
the failure of railways to fulfil their goals of contribution t the 
exchequer, set under the First Five Year Plan, has been one of the. 
important reasons for the shortfall-in estimates of internal, finance under 
the First plan. In Pakistan, the present railway accounting fails to 
give a correct pieture of railway operation; the net result of railway _ 
operation, i.¢., gross revenue minus. operating. expenses, is inflated A 
_ owing to non-payment by Pakistan, of interest on capital, which is 
included in the aggregate public debt. of. India. Moreover, the 
methods of providing for depreciation in both India and Pakistan tend 
to inflate railway profits and conceal capital consumption. The railway 
accounting systems im both the countries -have become extremely 
complicated, dnd led to the inadequate peveicn for Capron atone on 
the basis of original or historical cost. : a 

In under-developed economies, wequisite accounting TS ‘and 
administration of public enterprises are the most important handicaps 
in the expansion of. revenue through price policy of public enterprises. — 
In actual practice, the public: enterprises Days goang been losing 
concerns. 

In these cou tries, full-cost pricing of public re is the 
ideal guide for fiscal policy. In countries where the énterprises operate 
at a loss, measures should be taken to cover full-cost which would at, 
least release ewenergl revenue to the exchequer by amount of the loss, 
for ‘use-in capital investments. Where enterprises: actually contribute 
to general revenue, prices “should be raised which would mean an 
expansion of revenue. The experience of Ceylon,, for example, in trying 
to achieve full-cost pricing is worthy of attention. ` Iri 1953-54, a new 
Government policy of rediicing losses on Railway and Post- and Tele- 

' confmunications operations was introduced, and the rates were raised. 
' Although the losses were not completely wiped away, the size of hiddea 
= . ; ‘ . s. 

59 Op. cit. bad 
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subsidy represented by the losses, jenn oh géneral révenue, considerably 
declined in 1958-54 and 1954-55. 


N 


Indirect téxation contributes a large part. of total revenue in the 
low-income economies, mainly, owing to low coverage of different direct 
taxes. Even if we. consider land taxes as falling entirely on agricultural 
meomes, the proportion of direct taxes eto tot&l revenue constitute, for 
example, about one-third for India, one-fourth for Pakistan, and one-fifth 
or less in other F&r Easterra countries.*! The difficulties that impede 
effective administrations af sincome tax in these countries hafe turned 
_ thir attention. increasingly to levies on output whick are more readily : 
“assessed and collected. e. : 

«Regarding this source of revenue, for administrative convenience, 
a one-stage tax at a relatively higher rate is.to be preferrad te taxation- 
at several stages at lower rates. A value-added indirect tax has the 
advantage, however, that, by taxing every stage of a production process 

_the state may avoid delay in receiving revenue; but it is complicated and 

, may cause some loss of incentives in production.. This. has been the. 
experience, for example, in Burma, Pakistan and Indonesia where a 
_single-stage sales tax has found favour in preference to old turnover taxes. 

Sales taxes have the great merit of reducing consumption 
expenditure in favour of _capital-formation, more than any other tax. 
As a revenue device, they share the advantages ef many other ‘indirect 
taxes in reaching people with incomes low enough to avoid income tax. 
Moreover, a selective sales tax falling more on luxuries strengthens 
progressivity of tax structure and deads to expansion of revenue.’ If it 
is geared to strike all commodities consumed by upper-income. groups, 
it becomes much more progressive. 

While the Turkish Government tries to get as much revenue as 
possible from direct taxes, India, has tended to, rely,more and more 
upon indirect taxes due to the limits to progressive Breck taxes, © 

In spite of its many advantages, however, one serious drawback 
of indirect tax in under-developed economies has been its extremely low 
coverage,”* due to the presence of large agricultural sectows outside the 
money or market economy. Moreovey, due to administrative. 
difficulties, it is not possible to widen the base of sales taxes hongi 
they are simpler than the income tax. , . 

The main problems of sales taxes in India, for example, are- 
related to their administrative aspects. The*administration of this tax 


- 51. EHCAZFE Bulletin, November, 19883; ECAFE/I & T/FED/6, July 21, 1953, ' 
52 U.N.. Report on Comparative Fiscal e@idminisiration, Geneva, 1958. 
53 The Taxation Enquirye Commission recommends a widening of the coverage, 
and, in due course, increases in rates, pf sales taxes, ang substantial increases in excise. 
duties. . 
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is largely confined to urban area With rates of taxes generally 
_ moderate, exemptions and inadequate enforcement are additional 
factors making for low revenue yield from the ‘tax. Generally, there 
is not much room for, adjustment of rates, since, administratively, 
there is no scope for establishing more than three or four rates.™ 
Otherwise, collection mathinery would pecome too much’ complicated. 
On the other hand, there is a limit to the fine adjustment of rates due to 
lack of information as to the distribuéion of éncome among purchasers: of 
taxed constnodities, and due to absence of infoeraaéion about the incidence 
of taxes themselves. In many under-developed economies, ` there 
is a tendency to add new texes and supplemefitary rates on the top ‘of 
old ones, thereby complicating the system and lessening its efficiency. ai 


Goot administration is a precondition of increased revenue from 
‘sales taxes.’ Even in India, where dealers are registered and the 
traders and officials more conversant with the operation of the tax, there 
is a much greate? scope for improved administration and enforcement 
of the tax. This would lead to considerable increase of revenue fon 
the Federal excise duties and the State sales taxes. l 


While in Canada, U.K. and ‘Pakistan, the indirect fax is a dee 
stage tax levied on import at the import: stage and on domestic products 
“at the wholesale stage, in- U.S.A. and India, for example, the sales 
taxes—other than the Federal. excises—are mostly , levied .at the retail 
stage. The advantages of retail sales taxes over the other system. are 
that the latter leads to the pyramiding of original. taxes and consequent 
burdening of consumer by amounts “greater than the. benefits to the 
Treasury, and that the former promote consumer awareness pf tax 
burden ‘and, hence are an effective fiscal measure for curtailing. potential 
consumption in under-developed economies. 


- But from ti xgdministrative point of -view the more ET policy 
is- -to. levy sales taxes. by licencing manufacturers, importers or whole-sale 
distributors, as has been the case in. the U.K. and Pakistan. . Moreover, 
a$ retail sales tax remains confined to purchases in urban sectors only, 
thereby deliberately "narrowing: the tax base. ‘Furthermore, in case “of a 


oa z 


54 . Extension of sales taxes to sgrvices proper would raise serious administrative 
difficulties; taxation in forward markets is more appropridtely taxed through the stamp 
duty then by a sales tax; æ sales tax on newspaper would not be worthwhile. Report of 
the Taxation Enquiry Commission, ` 

55 According. to the Commission, a low multi-point - sales tax in all States would 
"simplify accounts, it is not burdensome, and covers low income groups and large number 

- of persons. 
It recommends co-existance of ‘multi-point, low rate, sales tax, foremiddle and 
s - higher income groups, with single-point lev} for dealers af a higher level of turnover. 


y This combined system, if adoptėd, would: complicate the structure of sales ta®ation 
ai will undermine efficiency of Yax administration. . ie ; 
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retail sales tax there is greater ipssibitity 0 of evasion and avoidance than 
‘in the other system.** d S. 
m In the U.S.A. and India, the reason for sales: taxation at the i 
retail stage appears to be the legislative distribution of fiscal powers 
‘between the Federal, State and local authorities. A wholesale manufac- . 
turers, tax would have created difficuies fot internal commerce since 
-the tax systems anderates of various states are different and often 
Spare: ° e R ; 
_ _ ‘The case for sales etaxes in satan developed countrigs depends 
dh the enlargement of the tax base (because they can*reach people where 
income and other -direet: taxes cannot) which they permit, onthe 
posybility of administering them with fair efficiency, and on the rapidity 
of their effects particularly on revenue—compared with taxes that involve 
assessment processes. But, as the items ‘consumed -by lower income--' 
groups are mostly. excluded from. such taxes their. full aa 
are not easily realised i in low-income economies. e eo ys A 

Institutional barriers often restrict, the scope for the expansion of 
revenue from indirect taxes by raising the rates and expanding: the tax 
base. Aside from the fact that the agricultural sector cannot effectively 
be brought under coverage of sales taxes, legislative barriers in federal 
states narrow the scope for raising the rates of these taxes. In India, for 
example, for adjustment of rates with an eye. to eelectivity and. incr eased 
revenue, it is highly desirable that sales taxes shouldbe applied in a 
uniform manner throughtout the economy. This is not easy to ensuré, 
because the power to levy the taxgs is spread over several authorities. like 
‘the Federal and State Government. Under such circumstances, sales 
taxes lose. much of their effectiveness and may even bring a haphazard 
element into the tax structure." 

The taxation of foreign trade is ; conveniently adopted in fiscal 
structures of under-developed economies due toeth@fact that at times 
it can supply large revenue, and that the problems of revenue adminis- 
tration are not great. Internationally traded commodities must pase, 
or can easily ‘be made to pass, through a few recognised ghannels, and, 
s0 the problems of assessment and collectiop of tax on those commodities 
are fairly-sitaple r. to the point of identifying the objects that are to 
be taxed. > ž 


`~ 


56 U.N. Report on ie oe Fiscal Administration, Geneva, 1953; CAFE {1 
& T/FED/6, July 21, 1953. ` : 

But see the contrary opinion of the Taxation Enquiry Commission that . a gingle- 
point sales tax is unsuitable for general adoption and is difficult to administer. ; 

57 Though the Commission admfts. great need for co-ordination and uniformity 
in commodity taxation between. the Centre, atl the States, in actual recommendation, jt. 
has gvoided the issue by only froposing the setting up of an All-India Taxation Council ` * 
for co-ordination purposes. The mai solution lies inysetting uniform rates and taxes 
all over the country. 7 : tast = ah 
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"The most important export iaxef i in India and other Far Eastern 
. countries, for example, are the taxes on jute, tin, rubber, cotton, tea, 
etc. But they cannot form, a significant and stable source. of revenue 
in. these countries, singe large revenue may come only from those 
- commodities the export prices of which have risen, and since export- 
demand for their products greaély fluctuates. _Even-in a country like 
Burma, where demand for . exportable rice ‘is rather inelastic, large 
contraction pË revenue has recently taken place. Export. duties 
constitute a vulnerable source of-revenue in *tv4ncome economies, and 
only in abnormal times. they can, yield considerable revenue. 


The import duties,-th8ugh. traditionally constituting an oai 
_ source of revenue in these countries, have now-a-days to be shħpéd 
according to fhe balance. of-payments position of countries; thus, they 
cannot be relied upon as a suitable source of revenue for low-income 
‘economies which frequently suffer from an-adverse balance of payments. 
Also, the high-tax‘yielding luxury imports are to be drastically curtailed, 
which means a decline:of revenue from them; the remaining imports, 
being mostly capital goods, would’normally be lightly taxed in expanding 
economies. In India, for example, import duties yielded much revenue 
in the recent past, but in recent years due to restrictions of consumption 
of luxury imports and protection to domestic industries, their importance 
is gradually declining. eS ; 


‘In under-developed economies, ‘while revenue from other indirect 
taxes has grown to some extent, the yield from customs duties has been 
rather steady or even declined. This has been the result of two opposing 
forces. Higher rates have been imposed on many imports with 
consequent shrinkage of receipts, due to fall in imports, and, on the 
other hand, balance-of- payments difficulties have led fo the restriction, 


of imports. E 


Theoretically, ‘‘ differential ” or “ multiple ’’ exchange rates may 


be considered as ad walorem e or subsidies on foreign trade.*° 
‘These have bgcome i a source of revenue in a number of under- developed 
economics of Asia and Latip America, These = on the use of 


woof 
v.’ 


58 An analysis of the current structure of import® duties in India revea's that 
the possibility of increasing revenue from this source by increase of rates is, on the’ 
whole, negligible. A aécrease in eevenue from- import duties was to be expected, mainly 
due to decling in imports of motor spirit and kerosene, which should be made up from 
"excise duties from the same articles. Also in establishing customs duties, balance of 

. payments, commercial factors like the GATT Agreement, etc., are to be taken into 
consideration. Report of the Taxation Enquiry Commission, e 


œ 59 HCAFE: The Use of Differential Exchange Mates for Revenues, Impor, and 
Investment Control, 1953; E. Ry Schlesinger: Myltiple Hachange Rates and Economic 
be eb haa 
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foreign. exchange resources - hav : been Reeg in the eae ane 


ies for example. bao SUR Nee | ti oa." 


In general, ‘the'multiple exchange ratés are based on the ees 
that some (or all) exports and imports are desirable sources of revenue. 


Differential rates mean a different amount of jocal currency received or ' 
paid by people fora certain foreign cirrency unit or different units— . 


depending on the foutce of revenue eee or the a they are going 
to. seřve. -oci CESO O E J Ee 
. The ied met of these rates are that “they are easy to 


impose, singe they can be presented as añ exchange control: device rather- 


than a taxing device; th&t they are easy to®enforce, being concentrated 
on payments and receipts through foreigri trade; and, that they can 
be defended as necessary means of strengthening the balance of*payments 
of expanding economies. But in actual practice, they raise serigus 
administrative problems of curing evasion, since payments rather than 


commodities: themselves are the immediate base fof taxation,‘ which 


could hardly be adequately supervised. Moreover,e in respect of 
classification of goods involved in transactions, financial control through 
these rates is less easy to administer than ordinary customs duties— 


for the goods themselves must be seen if classification is n be made, 


satisfactory. Sai ee 

The real danger of the mkale aat rates lies in‘ their 
attractiveness as an easy but very rough and clumsy methods of 
taxation. - 
In under-developed èconomi&s,- the social security schemes might 
constitute a possible source of revenue." However, in most of the 
countries. of Asia, including India, social security legislation can be 
applied only to the narrow sector of plantations, pippa or commercial 
large scale establishments, public enterprises, e ut, despite the 
small coverage of these schemes, employer and fae contributions 
even in the narrow sector can add up to sizeable revenue during the 
earlier phases of economic growth. Even if we do not accept the 
somewhat optirnistic estimate of the ECAFE that a ‘maxifhum of 


approximately 4% of natioiial income may -be collected from these’ 


schemes in the low coverage of India or Indonesia and that in the plant- 
tation economies of CeyJon and Malaya a higher percentage could he 
collected,” still this unique method of expansion of revenue in under- 
developed economy is worth exploring. 


..60 HOARE: Foreign Exchange Budgeting in Indonesia, 1954; HCAFE: Foreign 


Exchange Budgeting and Its Relation to Economic Development in the Philippines, 1954; 
E/CN. 11/1% T/89, September 21, 1953, 
61 ECAFE/I & T/FRD/$, July 6, 19; 


boz ECAFE/I & T/FED/6, July 21. 1953. - In 1950 or 1951. Colombia raised a 


S 


little less than 1%, Chile 1.6% and Argentina 1.3%, off their respective national income, 
in_ social security taxes. 


ta 
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Due to the fundamental charageristics of an under-developed 


* economy, evolution of new tax-structures and sizeable expansion of 


revenue from them will be-more a matter of growth in the long run, 
than a matter of deliberate creation within a short period of time. 


- Expansion of revenue, needed for rapid industrialigation purposes, is not 


generally possible to a very great extent, due to administrative and 
economic barriers in low-income countries. On tlfe other hand, deficit 
financing as g method of capital formation $ not a suitable instrument 
in the highly resilient economies of ‘the tnfér-develgned countries. 
Moreover, it might distribute the hardship of restriction of eqnsumption 
in a subsistant economy i a planless way.* While an advanced 
economy is in a position to reduce the level of consumption from a wery | 
high absoltite Pevel, an under-developed economy is not so much free to 


` do that. 


Therefore, investment targets in public sectors have always to. 
be modified, balanted and adjusted according to the possible expansions 
of revenue frome improved tax-structures and revenue administration. 
As large revenues are not forthcoming in the short run, ambitious 
targets for capital expansion should generally be avoided. 


. 
i 


63 Deficit-financing is an unplanned method of restricting consumption for 
capital investment, while taxation technique is more selective in its application and 
reduces inessential consumption and investment «xpenditures for development purposes, 
if applied in planned manner, 

The Draft Plan Frame of the Second Fing-Year Plan. sets very high targets for 
capital investment, particularly in the sector of heavy industries, not in keeping with the 
available or forthcoming financial résources either through taxation or borrowing from 
the public. Therefore, the policy of deficit-finatting has become part of fiscal objectivo 
of the Government. Even among ceozomists there is tendency to accept the Plañ 
targets, and then to argue. the case for deficit financing to meet the investment targets. 
Bat in a capital-short and jabour-abandint. economy, like India, the appropriate policies 
should be a lowering of capital targets and increasing adoption of Acoenbraliged 
ecobomic growth policies hy nsing more and imore unused labour power, 


- oe «i 
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VOLUME OF EMPLOYMENT AND 
THE PLAN.FRAME ` 


s 
° OS S. B. MUKÉERJEE 


One of the main objettives followed in the Planframe is to secure 
_ Such an increase in thé folume of employment during the ‘plan-period 
as to proyide jobs for’ about 11 million people.’ The Planframe has 
also suggested the diffefent ways in which employment is expected to 


expand in different sectors as a result of increased investment. An - 


attempt will be made in this paper to assess the existing ‘volume _of 


unemployment in the country, and to examine the extent to which, the ` 


proposals of the Planframe would provide solutions for this problem. 
The general conclusion we have formed is that the*estimates of new 
employment to be provided in different sectors are largely nebulous, 
and that even though we reach these employment targets, we would be 
nowhere nearer the solution of the problem, and lastly, the problem 
has been. stated and the solution suggested in too overall a fashion. 
Attention should also be paid to the regional requirements over the 
country, and a suitable pattern of developmeft should be devised ‘on 
that basis alone. ` g ; 
The Planframe. seeks to provide new jobs for about 11 million 
«people. It has estimated that the population is going to increase by 
about 4.5 million per year, out of which 40 p.c. will be added to the 
-working force. Thus on average 1.8 millions of persons per year, 
i.e., a total of about 9 millions would enter the labour market for new 
jobs. If the proposed employment targets are ed the problem 
of unemployment can be brought under contro” by the end of 1960-61.. 


But all indications point to the fact thatethe rate of growth of 
population, and hence the net addition to the working populatien, 
wéuld be considerably higher than 9 millions inethe Next five years. 


Thanks to public health measures, death-rates are decreasing and * 


will be decreasing—an otherwise very desirable feature. Birth-rates 
on the other hand are not likely to ‘decrease in the short period. On 
the other hand, they may actually risa. The-experience of the 


Western Countries that fertility and prosperity vary in inverse ,direc- ' 


tions, is not universal. In fẹct it has been experienced in China: 
that fertility is positively correlated with economic prosperity. The 
d g . ‘ 


` 1 See Dr. J. D. Buck—Land Utilization in Clana, and_also Herbert D.: uawson— 
“ Differential Reproduction in China ’’—Quarterly Review of Biology—BSept., 1985, y 
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explanation is perhaps that below a minimum standard ‘of existence, 
economic distress acts as a check on population-g growth. Before this 
` minimum is reached, a little more food and economic stability may 


lead to increase in fertility. Moreover, on account of fall in death- © 


.rates in all age-groups, the structure of the Age-Pyramid will change 
. and the proportion of people in the workipg period of life. will jncrease. 
Lastly, among the educated classes, the proportion of women willing 
to take ar gainful occupations is fast increasing and this is likely to 
have some impact on middle class unemploymerti even in the short run. 
The result wduld be that the total population in "the, next five 
years would possibly increaseeby more than the *anticipated 2.95 crores, 
- and the proportion of labour force might rise above 40%: This is dhe 
lesson of demegraphic history of many countries. We.wonder if a 
‘situation approximating to a population explosion can be ruled out. 

So the expectation in the Planframe regarding the’creation of ‘a 
certain number of*jobs—say 2 millions—for the relief of unemploy- 
ment may not be realised in practice. The existing volume of ùn- 
employment: is quite likely to remain unchanged, over ‘the next five 

' years. 

- Let us next examine the impact of these employment targets on 
the extent of unemployment in the rural areas. While unemployment 
in the urban areas is no Youbt important, the hard core of the problem 
lies in the agrictiltural sector. 

Before we examine the very scrappy data on bekon in 
agriculture, it is necessary to note the following :— 


(1) Leaving aside the rent-receivers (even amongst whom un- . 


employment does exist) persons engaged in agriculture are divided 
into owner-cultivators, tenant-cultivators and landless labourers. 

(2) Owner-cu@tivators and tenant-cultivators are ‘self-employed 
and therefore not unentployed, but a considerable volume of under- 
employment exists amoyg them. 

e (3) Unemployment exists mainly among ' agricultural labourers, 
who are divide? intoetwo classes, attached and casual. è 
. That- agricultural workers are at all employed on. land, while a 
colossal degree of underemployment exists among the self-employed 
-owner-cultivators and tenant-cultivators seems a rjddle. A clue is to be 
found in "(1) the uneven distribution of land-ownership, and (2) in the 
-organizational lacuna. in the agricultural economy of India. 


2 This must not be interpreted to mean, tħat even after the minimum, standard 
is» reached, economic betterment will lead to@higher birth-rates. We should very parti- 
cularl¥ remember, that, once people get a taste of good @ife, they will not agree fo 


’ fritter it away by having too mang children, . 
4 
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The Census of India, 19514" gave 149 lakhs as the number of land- 
less labourers, i.e., 14.39 of all self-supporting persons or 21% of all 
such persons ‘engaged in agriculture. Extrapolated on the basis of’ 
past trends the figure is 163 in 1956, and 178 in 196]. 

Agricultural Labour Enquiry (1951) carried out on a country- 
wide saale an investigation yegarding conditions of landless labourers. 
and found that, th® attached workers remained unemployed for an 
average of 82 ‘days in & year * ie., roughly for one-fourth part 
of the’ year., Supp@sfh® that they had continuous employment . 
‘throughout the year, the volume of unemployment ‘is seen to 
be around 45 lakhs? For the casual workers,. who constitute 
81% of the total number of agricultural workers, average number of - 
days of unemployment was 90, slightly larger than that for the attached 
workers. We can, therefore, place the volume of unemployment’ 
around 50 lakhs. z i 

i Estimating the extent. of concealed unempléyment among the 
owner-ċultivators and tenant-cultivators is well nigheimpossiblé’ at the 
present stage. Unemployment exists both in farm-occupations and 
non-farm-occupations. The peasant families are so constituted, that 
a number of people are working on small farms ‘‘ contributing virtually 
nothing to. output, but subsisting on a share of their families, real 
income.’’* They could be removed without reducing agricultural out- 
put, and that even with ‘ unchanged techniques of ‘agriculture.’ 


‘During the Second Plan period, techniques of cultivation are not 
*going to change excépt to an insignificant extent: When better 
` techniques are introduced, more land can be managed by the persons 

engaged and large numbers will be released from agriculture to be 
employed in the Industries. With that eventuality we need not be 
concerned immediately. Pas 

In view of the comparatively small percentage of rural population" 

engaged in the non-agricultural sectors, . wederemployment varies 
directly with density of rural population. Land- intensity of cultivation, 
degrees of double-cropping, fertility of the soil, afd agricultural water- : 
supply—are also factors of important infldence—tliough pot distinct and ° 
independent of each other. 7 

Estimates of corfeealed unemployment may. be Sad with refer- ` 
ence to an “Optimum Holding, or a standard perscapita Productivity. 

It can also be measured in an abstract way by calculating the, total - 


. 3 Tfdion Census Report, 1951, Vol. g- Pt. 1A.. Extrapolation has been donc on 
the, basis of N.I.C. estimatesg 1954. - : 
4 Ragnar Nurkse—Capital Pgmation in Under-developed Countries, p. 33. 
8 W. E. Moore—Economic Demography of Efstern and South- Hostern. Europe. 
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man-hours that a given ean in an economy is capable of 
supplying and deducting from it thé man*hours that are necessary for 
producing the current output at the existing. technique and organiza- 


lion. . For okvious reasons, we choose the first of the three methods. 


In 1951, per capita cropped acreage in India was .28. Number 
of persons in all agriculturag occupations is equal to 2491 crores," 
i.e, 70% of all persons. So cropped acreage fer head of agricultural 
population, is .40. Subtracting efrom *agricultural population, the 
rent-receivers and landless labourers, we*get .50/ acres per head 
in the families of owner-cultivators and tenant-cultjvators. The 
average size of agriculteral family is 4.91. In view of the fact 
that average family size is a little smaller among’’the agrioultural 
workers wê can assume 5 to be the average size among owner-and- 
tenant cultivators. ‘Thus average size of family holding is 2.5 acres. 
About 15% of land in India is double-cropped. If we calculate net 
cropped acreagé per family, it is seen to be 2.88. -If we arbitrarily 
assume 5 acres of net cropped land to be the size of an economic hold-, 
ing ’ we find 42% of the labour of owner-cultivators and tenant culti- 
vators can be regarded as surplus. 

From this we ‘cannot jump to the conclusion that 42% of family 
labour can be immediately diverted off land without’ hampering agri- 
cultural productivity. Realizable targets of labour-diversion depend 

. on a variety of complex factors like’ actual distribution of land-holdings, 
thé composition of the families, ete. An enormous: amount of agri- 
cultural re-organization, legislative * control- of land-relations, etc., are 
condition precedent to diversion on a big scale. An attempt to go deep 
into these discussions would take us far beyond the scope of this essay. 

The proposals in the Planframe are not likely: to provide new 
jobs for the lan@esg workers numbering about 50 lakhs; and about 
forty per cent. of the family labour on family farms that may now be 

eregarded as surplug would also be left untouched. It is essential to 

* keep these facts in mind if we are to form a correct judgment about 
the- likely impact of the employment targets of the Planframe ôn the 
volume of unemployment in the country. From the macro point of 
view, the “investment programme of the Planfraime. is not likely to 


€ Census of India, 195}, Vol. I, Pt. IIC. ; ‘ : 

7 Though arbitrary, it is almost the minimum by the standard of other countries. — 
Ec8nomic - holding is ‘vastly different in different states, in different parts of a district, 
and in fact, in every village. Note the following observation by Sir F. A. Sachse, 
Statistician to the Floud Com. Bengal, -1936e oe ; i 

‘* It depends on the nature of crags, and the proportion which peins to two crops. 
4t also depends on the size of family, the cost of cultation, the facitities for marketing 

- and many other factors, which are peculiar to the particular cultivator.” s 
; : Vol. If, Appendix IX, fp. 75-76. D. B.°C. Report, 1940. . 
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X s 
make the unemployment position i: different sectors, rural and urban, 


in any way better than it is af the present moment. 


II . 


. In this section we propose to examine the basis of the employment 
targets prqposed in the Planframe in digferent*sectors. Leaving aside 
1.5 m. increase in wagitcultural and ancillary sectors, the employment 
figures and investment allocatéon caw be matched as follows ;— 


ete d 
s Sector Increase . investment 
A in Emp. (Rs. Crores). 
° (m) 
Mining and Factory Establishments n 1.7 1,200-plus a part of 
e Rs. 500 Crores 
f (stoclas). ¢ 
Household Enterprise and Construction .. 3.0 200+ 1,350 
Communication, Railway, Bank, Insurance 4: 900 
Wholesale and Retail trade, Transport, etc. ° 
(other than Railways) oe 2.0 fied 
£ e 
Profession, Services (including Government 
Administration) and the rest. ve 24  . * 


lt is nôt possible to find out the methods adopted to arrive at these 
employment figures. It is obvious that these calculations must neces- 
sarily be highly conjectural. But conjectures too? should have a basis. 


In the mining and factory establishments total investmtnt proposed — 


is Rs. 1,400 crores, with a part of working capital from Rs. 500 crores 
earmarked as stocks. Of this theemajor part will be undertaken m 
the public sector. From this total investment figure we can calculate 
the total volume of employment likely to be provided on the basis of the 
current rate of capital-intensity. The C.M.I. Report gives us figures 
regarding total productive capital employed and the tetal number of 
persons employed. If we divide the former by “1 latter, we can 
form a rough guéss as to the total number of pergons that can be 


provided with jobs on the basig of a given volume of investment. For $ 


example, in the iron and steel industry, Rs. 6,847 werth of prodtictive 
capital has been invested with every employed person. If we have 
neluded provisions for investing (say) Rs. 68,47,000 in this industry, 
we may say that this amount cf investiment would provide jobs for 
tbout 1,000 persons on the basis of the present technique of production. 
Che Report, however, does «not provide figures relating to all the 
lifferent industries proposed in the plan. To measure capital- inten- 
ity for sucheindustries we have utilised, figures for some similar indus- 


_* Not separately given, ian) a 


e ma ~ 
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try (as far as practicable) for which figures are available in the C.M.T. 
Report for 1950. The following table summarises the results 


Industries Capital Investment, 

. < intensity. in 2nd Plan: 

« i 

e Re. Rs. in Crores 
_ Iron and Steel 6,847 * 425, 
Cement, Yhemicals, ete. .. ` œ 8,163% 100 
Alumfiium 7,276 e° 30 

Heavy Machinery 4,392 240 °. 
Existing State Enterprises 4,392 50 
Synthetic Petrol .. © 7,949 ° 80 

Fertilizers 7,949 100 
Factosy Cqnsumer sheds 3,372 100 


Total cis zs 


cause some expansion in employment in mines. 
the different mining industries are not stated, we canhot estimate the - 


Employment on 


the 


basis of 


present capital. 
intensity. 


Men 


a 710 
722,504 
wre 
546,446 
1,138,843 
1,00,641 
1,835,802 
2,96,560 


19,67,739 


Thus in these industries the proposed rate of investment would 
provide more thah 19 million new jobs. 
Investment of Rs. 75 crores for Minerals and Prospecting will . 


4 


As the allotments to 


volume of increase in employment in them on the basis of capital- 


labour ratio. 
output targets. 


mining industries, Coal, Manganese and Iron Ore :— . 


We can, however, make some sort of estimate from the 
The following table summarises the resultste fer three 


(Increase in) 


: 1951 1961 

Output Labour Increase 

; in Out- 
put. 

Coal .. 32.0 m. tons 3.52 lakhs 60 m. tons 
Manganese-Ore .. 1.0 ,, 0.56 y 3.5 5, 
Iron Ore wo 380 4, 0.20 y» 13.0 n 
- 
we Totsl 


tune 


Labour. 
employed. 


3.08 lakhs 
1.39 
67 


5.14 


There are other categories of mining industries in which pro- 
eduction and-employtment will expand. Excluding them and assuming 
*that productivity will increase by 20% per person engaged, we find 
that increase in employment in mining establishments, will be fo the 
of 4 lakhs. In other words we find that if the manufacturing 
concerns bè built up at the capital-intensity rate of 1950, then the 
propased investment may give employment *to 19.7 ‘lakhs of people, 
while the target ‘in the frame is not more than 138 lakhs. 
gests one thing. Whatever the Frame might profess about labour- 
intensive methods and employmentypriented plan, the authors of the 


This sug- 


- 2 The caleulation is made excludt ing that part pf working capital * which will he 
«invested in Factories. 


Ra 


Statistical Abstract of India, 1952-53, 
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Frame have proceeded on the assf{mption that the capital goods indus- 
. tries to be set yp in the public sector would be more capital-intensive - 
than is the case with the existing units...This may be necessary from 
the standpoint of enginéering decisions- (we wonder, how could the 


engineering decisions be already made when ,the schemes themselves’ * 


arè not cemplete) : this may be again Quite sileon from the stand- , - 
point of efficiency, and produetisity But that must be said in.so 
many words. S te p 

e _ 90 far as ethe otlfer Sectors are concerned we have no. way to 
‘estimate their employment potential on the basis of capital invested. ° 
We can, however, examine the figures laid ‘down in the Frame on the 
basis® of output targets. 

By extrapolation from the census figures we can find” out the 

volumes of employment in the different sub-sectors of- small enter- 
` prises. "Secondly, the authors of the plan-frame have fixed a target 
outpuit.and asstimed that per capita productivity would increase by 
12% in the. small enterprisés in the next five years. On the basis of 
these facts they have estimated the increase in the total.volume of 
employment to be of-the order of 3.0m. We propose to examine these: 
assumptions and calculations. . 

The authors have’ estimated that by 1955-56 the volume of 
employment i in small enterprises would increase ‘to 120 lakhs.” On 
the other hand Proféssor Mahalanobis estimates that during 1951-56 
production in handloom and khadi will have increased from 742 yards 
ta 1,600 m. yds. Even if per capita productivity may be assumed 
to have increased .by about 10 per cent., the employment in khadi and 
handloom industry alone must have increased by 10 lakhs. We can 
look at the thing from another side. The report of the National - 
Income Committee has given a sectoral analysis of, tfe working force 
and its increase from 1948-49 to 1950-51."° We find that employment 
in this sector has increased by 1.8% per year. e Even if we assume ~ 
there has been no special expansion of employment in this sector dus 
to the first Five Year Plan, there must have been Sit least an increase 


of 7.5 lakhs and: total émployment in 1955- 56 will be.122.5 lakhs. The i 


following targets have beem laid down ‘regarding output from small 


ae ie 
7 -o 1955-56e 1960-61 
Khadi and handloom (M. “Yds. i ent 1,600 3,200 
Soap (Th. tons) x Sy 28 40 
Food, Industries {index) ne ie 100 120 
Foot-weae (m. pairs) Sa Sa 80 3 100 
Metal Wares (Index) e. 100 . 133 : 
Oénstruction activity ( (Indeh) . oe = oa 100 : y 160 * 
3 In 1951, it was 115 lakhs. ° EESE ` 


10 N.I.C. Report, 1954, p. 28. 


te 
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Tt is difficult to understand, hqw the authors have calculated 
-the targets. In large- scale organised industries or in the state enter- 
prises a given amount of planned investment is expected to prodce 
a certain amount of output. With ‘regard to the vast number of un- 
organised small enterprises such a specified input-output assumption 
is largely hypothetical. We ate not teld if the calculations were 
made on the basis of data available from the N. 8.8. 5 

The, assumption regarding intrease Sn per capita productivity 
are equally arbitrary. The N.I.C. Repor? “hfs given figures for 
increase in net output per engaged person in different sectors from 
1948-49 to 1950-51. The *calculations of the Planframe have no 
correspondence to those figures.** To calculate the increase in® per 
head prodticti¥ity we require to know the extent of under employment 
in non-farm occupations in the villages and small enterptises in’ towns. 
We do not have statistics regarding any of these. The Department | 
of Economics and’ Statistics, U.P., have tried to calculate the extent 
of loss due to*unemployment and underemployment in the U.P. 
villages. It. was found. that in cottage industries only 21 per cent. 
of total available man-hours was utilised. We cannot, however, 
come to any definite conclusion on the basis of this limited Survey. 
This, however, indicates one thing; in the revitalisation process of 
cottage industries, how much new employment will occur and how 
much underemployment will be cured and per capita productivity ` 
will be raised—are not known. 

Let us assume for the time béing that productivity per head 
will increase by 12%. On the basis of the Occupational and Industrial 
classifications of the earners as given in 1951 census, and targets laid 

- down in the Mahalanobis Plan, investment of the proposed order in the 
household and nd industries will lead to the following expansion in 
‘employment : 5 o 





* Khadi and handloom® i$ De a .. 28.0 Lakhs 

if Foot-wear ae . . i Beis veer 60 A 
Food Industries .® ok ener Pr .. L25 „e 
Metal Wares ne © ‘ See .. 240 y 
Construction and Maintenance (Private e sa - 116 ,, 
Construction and Maintenance (State sector) ` se 51 3 
Total A 7 33.91 4, 


imiplopnaat’ is also ered to increase in Irrigation, sanitary 
‘works, etc., and in the state-constructed school and hospital buildings. 
This has been excluded from our calculation. Expansion in house- 
` hold: soap industries has also beén- left. out: of consideration. The 
u See N.I.C; ‘Report, p. 108, ; mae i . 
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interesting point to note is thẹ eyen excluding these fields, employ- 


ment. expansion is found to be of the order of 34 lakhs. This anomaly. ° 


is perhaps due to the diffexent assumptions made on different occasions 
by. the authors of the Planframe. The estimates of per capita pro- 


ductivity and the number of persons engaged are based on the N.I.C.° 


Report, 1954. When we read the Regori and the Planframe together, 
it seems that on sdme occasions the authors of the Planframe have 
been guilty of arguing in% circle. Per capita productiwty, has been 
calculated on fhe basts°o¥ the total number of persons engaged in a 
particular sector; and total number of persons engaged has been based 
on a rough assumption Sf per capita produttivity. 


e Regarding’ the volume of employment in wholesale and retail ' 


trade, professions, services, ete., we can only remark tĦat fhe authors 
have not taken note of the underemployment that exists at pregent 
among small traders and other self-employed persons. If a part of 
the existing underemployment is cured during the Second plan period, 
then their increase in these sectors will be less than the estimated 
figures. 
l Our points of criticism boil down to the following :— 
| (1) The targets are arbitrary. 
(2) The assumptions of increase in p capita productivity ate 
arbitrary. 
(3) It iş difficult to find out any consistency between the em- 
ployment targets and per capita productivity on the one 
` hand and the emplòyment estimates on the other. 


» IV 


The unemployed population exists, and the additgons to the labour- 
force would: occur in all the States, districts; tabas and villages. Thee 
task of providing employment opportunities to them becomes all the 
more difficult on that account. So far as the volume of new empldy- 
mept in the mining and factory establishments, banks, railways and 
insurance offices is concerned, that would eccur only in certain specified 
localities—mostly urban areas. This makes it doubly necessary for 
the authorities to plan in such a wag that the rest of employment 
expansion takes place in other areas so as to prevent the accentuation 
of regional imbalance in employment. j 

Let us state the problem more specifically. Even the very in- 
adequate, migration statistics that we do have,. reveal that mobility of 


Indian population is extwemely limita. We are, more or less, a home- + 


keeping nation. Even if the’ mobility of pépulation increases, we can- 
l . , 
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not expect that 9.5 m. people will ,mqye over long distances to secure 
_ Jobs far away from home. The Census Reports reveal that more than 
` 90% of the population in almost all districts of India were born within 
the districts in which they lived. We would. have to adapt the pattern 
-òf our development to the habits and psychology of a people accustomed 

+ for tens of centuries to live in iselated self-sufficient villages. We must 
find jobs for the growing population within a distange of 15/20 miles 
from the places of their birth. Otherwise *people cannot be attracted 

' to these jobs, or made to avail themselves 8f*the employment oppor- 
tunities; more so because the major part of the new employment is 
expected to be in small ent®rprises, retail trade, ete. If a factory or 
bank or government recruit personnel (obviously at a “higher mosey- 
and-real ittconfe) people are expected to move from far and near to get 
employed. But it is impractical to expect them travelling a long - 
distance to start a cottage Industry or open @ small shop. 

India has an” area of 1269 thousand square miles. Tf we divide 
the land surface "into imaginary circles each with a radius of 20 miles, 
ie., an area of 1257 sq. miles. We get 1009 such circles. Let us 
assume that the people will agree to move anywhere within this block 
of 1257 sq. miles. On an average, therefore, each circle should “have 
employment opportunities for 9405 persons. The circles, however,- 
vary so widely in population-density and employment-requirements, 
that the average conceals more than it reveals. Assam, Saurastra, 
M.P., Madhya Bharat, Bindhya Pradesh, Rajasthan, etc., are low- 
density states in which .the problem is chiefly one of developing the 
areas and raising productivity. In fact, we find regions into which 
labour will have to be nioved from outside to reclaim the land, or work 
a mine. On the other hand, Bihar, West Bengal, U.P., Punjab, 
Madras, T.C,, B&mbay are high-density states, where each circle has 
*to provide employment to much more than 20, 30, ox 100 thousand 
unemployed people. 

e The choice of location for mining and factory establishments is 
largely though*not absolutely, (because of develdpment in the transport 
system) limited by natural factors. The employment in Railway, 
Communications, Banks, Insurance ‘offices i ig likely to occur in; a limited 
number of regions. Of the remfiining 7.4m. jgbs, 2.0m. im- wholesale 
and retail trades and a considerable number in the professions will 
gccuy only in those areas where economic activity increases. The spatial 
distribution of these employment-facilities will depend on the develop- 
ment in the other sectors of the economy mostly in small enterprises. 
Hence planning must be very cautiously r adjested with regard to the 
regional development in thfse other sector’. 
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The stages will be sgmethgng like this. First the extent of un- 


employment ayd size of additional labour-force must be estimated in. 


each zone. Second, the already-existing employment-opportunities 
must. be gauged. Third, attempts should be made to frill up the hiatus 


by starting cottage industries, constructional activities, road develop- - 


ment, e., in these places as required. It "is only in this way that 
Dr. B. C. Roy’s gogdn, ‘ panig from below ’—can have any meaning. 

We feel it importent to emphasize this regional aspect because of 
tavo reasons :—e 3 


À. Since the beginning, industrial glocation in India has been 
determined mostly on the basis of the motive to earn easy profit. And 
regions, once chosen, have snowballed, thanks to the, external eco- 
nomies offered. This regional unbalance in economic growth has led 
to many unhealthy features in the urbanization process in India, and 
has had no small impact: on the lack of employmeat facilities in the 
different parts of the country. ; 


‘B. Neither in the Frame, nor in the Programme do we find 
any hint even as to the awareness of this aspect of the problem. On 
the contrary, in the Memorandum of the panel of economists, we find 
the suggestion for the creation of a National Labour Force—fully 
mobile for employment, trained in a variety of skills, from which suit- 
able recruits can be obtained. This proposal was ‘not sufficiently 
detailed, so that we cannot make any effective comment. It seems, 
however, that the creation of a° National Labour Force will militate 
against affording employment opportunities to the idle labour force in 
different zones and regions. 


A useful digression may be made here. The comparative impact 
on capital-formation of employment concentrat&d” in certain limited 
zones, and employment diffused over a wide area gust be judged. The 
savings of the agriculturists come from their marketable surplus. 
Diffusion of the benefits of development and emptoymeht, by putting 
into the hands of the villagers increased fmount of purchasing power, 
will lead to increased consumption within the villages, and cut down 
the size of the marketable surplus. Qn the other hand, heavy invest- 
ment-expenditure in the urban areas will exert pressure on the limited 
amount of consumption goods available there. Real saving in the villages 


will fall and an inflationary situation may arise in the towns. The ¿feci 


will be sifnilar to that of egalitarian gocial legislation. We are between 


the horns of a dilemma. ‘Hither many areas will remain depressed areas, f 


or capital formation will suffer. \ 
r e 
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We believe, there is no escape from this dilemma. Some amount 


.of enforced saving through indirect taxation and price-rise and a num- 


ber of physical controls over essential goods is an unavoldable necessity 
in an economy -planning for rapid development. 

Returning from me digression, we summarise the preceding 
arguments : ® a a 

(i) Superimposed on the overall unemployment situation, there 
is the additiqnal problem of regionaleimbalamce and regional needs. 

(ii) Mobility of the population is small®and hence employment 
must be found as hear the peasants’ home as possible. 

(iti) There is little awareness in the Ffame or the Programme 
about the right regional pattern to be attempted, and as course of ewents 
suggests, “it i$ left to the mercy of political wire-pulling of the State 
Governments and Constituency-nursing instincts of ambitious 
legislators. | 


: y | 


Our study would remain largely incomplete without at least a 
reference to the right population policy. If the number of people’ seek- 
ing employment increases by ten millions or more—every five years, 
this very fact may fru&trate all plans for raising per capita Income or 
employing idle resources. The new additions to tle population (by 
increasing consumption) will cut down capital-formation and (by inerea- 
sing pressure on land), prevent the rising of agricultural productivity. 
Even a most honest and progressive government cannot overnight 
provide full employment to all the landless labourers, ‘all the under- 
employed family-farmers, all the idle educated middle, classes. That 
requires ‘‘ sometime ” at least. If before that “ some time ”’ passes, 

another ten or twent millions of human souls come into the labour 
market, no amount af sincerity and progressiveness on the part of the 
government can prevent human distress. At a time. when man is 
more alid mofe thiaking of regulating his behaviour in every spheye of 
life’and activity, it is fantastic to leave—and that in the name of 
progress—the most vital affair of human, happiness—creation of life— 
to nature and chaos. Any coneprehensive plan for solving unemploy- 
ment, must necessarily be coupled with a progressive population policy. 


_Not a “ blind birth-control propaganda ’’. but a real effective humanë 


_ policy which will strike at the root of the vicious cycle of poverty, over- 


_ population and unemployment. i ` 


* We have also a legislative “decision toe make. While proposing 
rapid ‘development, haf investment, aħd emphasis on Capital goods, 
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and at the same time fighting shy of controls, the authors have perhaps 
attempted to reconcile the irreconcilables. Control is necessary—on , 
money and credit, foreign exchange, consumption and investment, 
prices and goods: Not total control, but some types of. restricted con- 
trol. Under the pressing need of a fast deteriorating employment 
situation, we can ill afford to amuse ougselves* with the tinsel doctrines 
of free market econamy. Freedom of enterprise and flexible factors 
of production are? quite nice words. But if they mean gwelling un- 
employment, growing powerty, and a shaky social structure,” we have 
edt. to make a Teassessment of concepts and valués we have been, 
nurtured upon. bd ° 


RAILWAY TRANSPORTATION IN THE 
SECOND FIVE-YEAR PLAN 


we M. N. Guosn, 


* Deparianent of Stagisties. , e 
Tinan Tonos AND Syuudny ° 


Tansoration plays a very vital part inetRegeconomic development 
. of a country quife as much as the circulation ‘of blood does for the 
maintenance and growtheof life. An expf&nding economy needs 
transportation of materials from various parts of the country for 
manufactures construction and distribution of products of industry 
and agriculture. Without adequate transport facilities installed 
capacity in industry cannot be fully utilised as is thè case of coal- 
mining industry At present, and this in turn keeps down the utilisation 
of productive capacity in various other industries depending on the 
supplies of coal. Naturally, the needs of transport depend upon the 
increase in industrial and agricultural activity and any plan of develop- 
ment should also provide for the increased needs of transport: 

The present study of railway transportation needs is based upon 
the productiog target? of the draft planframe, prepared by Professor 
Mahalanobis ‘and accepted by the National Development Council 
which has also expressed agreement with the targets set out in the 
draft. Its purpose is a limited one? to examine the adequacy of the 
target of freight transport in the draft planframe, and to consider 
the investment targets in relation to operational efficiency of the 
railways. According to the draft planframe freight turnover, 
measured in tom-miles (unit corresponding to one ton moved through 
a mile), during thésecond five-year pian, would increase by 409% over 
the initial figure. Freight transport prospects have also been examined 
ey the Railway Board, in a memorandum submitted to the Planning 
Comm*ssion,*accoyling to which the increase in freight turnover is 
expected to be about 51%» (Itis not clear whether this refers to the 
tonnage of goods or turnover in ton-miles.) It will be assumed for the 
purpose of the study that the targets of prody ction in-the draft plan- 
frame are consistent and bal anced, The estimate ofi incr ease in freight 
turnover (ton- -miles) during the second five-year plan period according 

' to this study is of the order of 60% (See table 11). ` This estimate 
being based on the targets of production i in the draft planfragne, stands 
"or falls with the production targets, but thẹ methods of estimation 
‘indicated would be a i even if the ptoduction targets were altered. 
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Passenger traffic has not begn considered here because it presents 


a far more complex case of estimation as it’ depends on other things . 


as the increased degree of urbanisation, real income of the mass of 
people, railway fares and also’ on general social conditions inducing 
mobility among the population. All these are very difficult to predict 
in spite ef planning and contral as has een the experience of the Soviet 
Union during itg fifst- five-year plan. In any case passenger traffic 
may be regulated, within*limits, by changes in fare, eallowing for 
overcrowding ip train? ding possibly by diversion to road traffic without 


impinging.on the realisability of the production targets, while freight- 


traffic may be a total bottleneck in industial eee and realisa- 
tio? of targets thus upsetting the whole plan. _ 

The relative order of investment in the U.S.A. and U's. S*R. or 
the corresponding periods of economic growth has been given in tahkles 
14, 15 which may serve as a guide. It should be pointed out, however, 
that international comparisons here are no substitutes for detailed 
accounting of existing facilities and future needs, ard the judgment 
of an expert technical committee, cognisant of the theoretical principles 
of the plan would be of greater value. Comparative statements of the 
degree of utilisation of capital stock in the railway systems of different 
countries have been given (tables 18-23) to indicate the possibility of 
more efficient use of existing stock of capital of Indian cailways. y ' The 


guiding principle in the allocations for transport should "be to- keep, the: 


investment at a minimum level consistent with the demands: of trans- 
port, in so far as such investments can be made at the cost of reduced 
investment in heavy industry, which alone can lay the foundation of 
future development on independent lines and relieve the strain’ on 
foreign exchange supplies. l 

The result of the study throws doubts on the estfinate of increase 
in freight turnover stated in the draft planframe 740%) which possibly 
underéstimates by about 20% of the initial freight turnover. This 
is a serious lack of balance which may upset the whole “plan and must 
be piven due consideration in the investment pregramime. 

The financial aspects of railway operati8ns have not been considered 
here. It has been assumed here that there would be some measure 
of control on localisation of industrieg and rationalisation of transport 
to reduce the burden on the transport system by eliminating cross 
haulages and also a freight rate structure to secure this end. 


(i) Turnover of freight during the second five-year plan 


At. the outset, it shguld be emfhasised that no great degree of ' 


accuracy can be accorded to éstimates of a transport in a rapidly 


z 2 ê 
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_ changing economy and it is impossible te estimate with sufficient 
. ‘accuracy the needs of transport unless the location | of eall industries, 
their outputs and details of the flows of semi-manufactureds are 
available and which no one can possess in advance, even -the most 
“omniscient planners. Yet one can give a broad range to indicate the 
transport needs, basing on the past experience of economic expansion 
in this country and also in other countries like the Ù. SA. and U.S.S.R. 
with similar Seographical situations ‘and in the corresponding periods 
of. their economic development. We may take the pertods in U.S.A» 
between 1870 and 1900 and, the period of the first five-year plan in 
the U.S.S.R. between 1928 and 1932, as corresponding to the period of 
the’ second five-year plan in India between 1955-56 and 1960- 61. 
This is a period characterised by rapid growth in the metals and heavy 
engineering industries, which have characteristic needs of transport. 
The needs of transport depend upon.the volume of industrial 
production and Specially . on the output of basic commodities like 
coal, steel, cement, petroleum, timber and grain. 

We shall consider various methods of relating the transport needs 
to the production of commodities by establishing empirical relations 
between total freight turnover and production of groups of commo- 
dities in different economies. 

` The transportation needs are obviously ned to national income 

and, volume ‘Of industrial production (gross value), of which the second 
ig obviously more intimately connegted with transportation. The 
experience of, India, U.S.A. and U.S.S.R. in this respect: are shown ` 
below. (table 1). 





TABLE 1 
e 
Unweighted freight turnover in ton-miles 
° Indices of ® 2 iee i 
5 Gross industrial production 
e a nR - . 
ger India `’ Year U. 8. A.*(a) Year U. 8. 5. R. (b) 
hase 1948=100 base 1890= 100 base 1928=100 
e e ; 
1948 ` 190 ° 1890 100 1928 © 10 ° 
1952 106.7 . 1980 130 1932. 78.6 
1953 - 104.8 1910 143 - 1937 66.0 
` 1920 143 - 
1929 130 7 


e 
J. Blackman. Transportation, Soviet Economic Growth. 

` (a) This is the same &s.industrial production in the U. 8. 8. R. but exeluded mining 

and pgiblic utilities. 3 : 
(b) Official index of value of industrial production with hase 1927- 28==100. It is- 
now generally recognised that this is possibly ah overestimation because of, the com- 
: pargtively high values of some industrial ®products like machinery in 1927-28 period 
(Colin Clark. “Conditions of Economi¢ Progress, 1951) and was recognised by many 


Soviet economists also. 
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In view. of the possible overestimation of the increase in industrial 
production insthe U.S.S.R., we may assume the ratio of freight tumn- . 
over to value of industrial production. about 1. “The U. S. figure 
relates to an uncontrolled competitive economy which is not relevant 
to a planned economy, conscious of saving éransportation as may be ` 
assumed for the USS. S.R. ahd also. India. 


The domestig moi of India in 1952- 53 prices, according to the 
draft planframe; has been daloulated 4 in the note of “‘Tentatfve Frame- 
work” by the Economic division.of the Government-of India as follows : 


Domestic product in Abjas (Tosa. 53 prices) 
° ; 1955-56 ` _ 1960-61 » - 
Mining sy zi Lo 4, e eig 
. Factory ostablishment .. eh * 3.0 i 13.5 | 
‘ Small enterprises a ats 10.2 14.3 


Assuming that the gross value of production rises. in the same 
manner as the net value added, we find the increase in output 
of mining and factory establishments to be 66.6 per cent. and an 
increase in the output of mining, factory establishments and small 
enterprises to be 52.6 per cent. between 1955-56 and 1960-61. 
Since much of the product of small enterprises is locally consumed, 
so that its transport needs are smaller; the increase in freight turnover 
would be of the order of 60% during the second five-year plan, on 
_ the basis that freight turnover «increases in the same proportion as 
” gross industrial production. 


We shall now consider the relation of total freight transport . io 
production of basic commodities like coal, steel, cement, petroleum, 
timber and grain. The following table shows the “ndices of freight 
turnover in ton-miles for unit production - in“ onnage of the basic" 





commodities in U.S.A. and U.S.S.R | è 
E IARA - ry 
3 e 
. TABLE 2 ° . A 
Unweighted freight Îurnovor in ton-miles 
Indices of 
Ontput in tons of basie commodities 
e 
Year ° URA Year _U. 5. 8. R. 
base 1890=100 s base 1928—100 
1890 co 100 1928 1900 * 
po o. 157e 1932 136 
1929 ý 202 e 1937 152 Fe 


Source: Blackman, Transportation, Soviet es i Growth. 
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The table on p. 82 shows that freight turnover grows at a faster rate 
.than the production of basic commodities. There are, hqwever, certain 
drawbacks in the above approach, since it does not take into account | 
the imports of ‘basic materials which in the situation of present-day 
‘ India are still’ considerable and also because a large portion of grain 
produced in India and the U.S.S.R. is lagally consumed and does not 
need any transport. Thus in the U.S.S.R. in spit® of large migrations 
of people from the countryside to thé cities tit has been estimated that 
nearly eight million people from the countfySide migrated to urban 
areas during the first five- -year plan in the U. 5 S.R.), the- proportion 
of grain transported by raifways or inland waterways to total grain 
produced increased from 23.3 per cent. in 1928 to 36.9 per-cent. in 1987. 
In India the percentage of foodgrains transported by railways has been 
small in spite of large import from foreign countries during the past 
few years as shown in the table below. Foodgrains Bore include all 
cereals and pulses. 


e. 
. i 
TABLE 3 | 
Percentage of grain transported by railway to total available (000 tons) in India 


Years ts 1949-50 ` 1960-51 


Production ie se ae 45,923 = 42,256 
Quantity transported are are 10,044 . 9,802 
ú i `. 


Percentage ee! sa ae 21.8 23.2 


(Source : "Statistical Abstracts for India 1951-52.) 


The situation,may change only when peasant subsistence produc- 
tion of grain is rewlaced by commercialisation of agriculture and 
regionalisation of crop production to take advantage of geographical 
conditions in a. greate? measure and this in turn will be possible-only 
when food priges increase in relation to transport costs. However, 
we do not expect this is gojng to take place on a substantial scale 
during the period of the second five-year plan in India as the U.S.S.R. 
experience also shows. We shall, therefore, omit grain from the basic 
commodities and consider the total available’ (domestic production 
plus imports) volue of steel, cement, coal, petroleum and timber 
for the country. The following table shows the. relation. between 
‘total available tonnage of basic commodities, listed above, and total 
frejght turnover in ton-niiles, in India and U;S. SR. : ; 
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e TABLE 4 j 


Indices of totul freight turnover and basic comimoditiés available— 


U.S. S. R. India 

Years (a)* (b) (c) (c)—(b)x100 Years (a) (b) (e) (e)—(b) x 100, 

. (2) ao () 
1928 66.8 109 °100 fe 8 
1929 774 1158 121 %- 44 ° 1948-49 37.8 100 100 " 
1930 97.4 [458 mS ° 4 19 1949-50 41.8 110 111 9 
1931 112.6 168.6 163 + 34 1950-51 . 43.4 115 120 4.3 
1932 120.8 180.8 Br 08 1951-0% 46.2 122 129 5.7 
1938 135.6 203.0 182 +10.3 
1934 163.4 244.6 220 410.1 5 *.. 3 
1935 181.0 271.0 276 — 18 * ` 
1936 211.2 316.2 346  — 9.4 
1937 215.4 322.5 380  —17.4 bs 


(a) Basic commodities available (million tons). 
(a)* Basic commodities output (tonnage). 
(b) Index of (a),: (b)*=index of (a)* 


(c) Index of freight turnover in ton-miles. 


The U.S.S.R. production figures are from*Birmingham Bureau of 
Research on Russian economic conditions, memorandum No. 12. For 
the case of the U.S.S.R. imports of basie commodities have not been . 
included but the amount of imfports of basic commodities would be 
small and thus would not alter the findings much. It will be observed 
that the index of basic commodity output shows very good agreement 
with the index of freight turnover during the first five-year plan in 
the U.S.S.R. and only about the end of the second five-year plan the 
disparity is large. It would be safe to infer “that freight turnover * 
increases at the same rate as tonnage of basic commodities available 
(domestic production plus imports), at least during the initial periðd 
of*industrial. development. . A S 


The available supplies of basic cee in India in 1955-56 i 
are estimated below. The production estimates are from the draft 
planframe, while the imports are taken as those in the year for which 
the figures are available. The import figures are of course relatively 
unimportant as coal and cement which constitute a very large.part 
of the tonnage of basic commodities are not imported. Import figures. 
for the Year 1960-61 have not begn included except for petroleum, i 
which is considered to rêmaiņ at the same level as in the initial year. l 
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Basic 1955-56 Imports Total Domestic Imports Total 
commodities Domestic * output ` 7 
: output ‘ Pe 2 
Coal we SE. x 37.0 60.0 La 7O 600 
Cement .. * 48 sa 4.8 10.0 Cg 10.0 
Steel bat 1.3 3 1.6 5.0 oo 5.0 
Petroleum (a) (e) e 35 3.5 (c) 3.5 3.5 
Timber (b) .. oi 3.3° A T eR 
° 
Total oe af a B02 y e a 82.8 
a’ . . (Figures in million tons) 


v 


(a) Includes kerosene oil, fuel oil and petroleum roiu °, 
(b) The tonnage of timber (wood unwrought and firewood) carried by gailways which 
is increased by 30% according te the increase in produ@ion in the draft planframe. ` 


(c) Not available but is small and may be neglected. á 


Thus tHe basic’ commodities available would increase from 50.2 
million tons in 1955-56 to 82.8 million tons in 1960-61, i.e., an increase 
of 65%. We may thus estimate the increase in freight transport during 
the second five-year plan period as 65%. 

We now consider the composition of the freight turnover for the - 
Indian Railways in order to see how these could be affected by changing 
pattern of industrial production (table 5 below). : 


e TABLE 5 


Net ton-miles of freight (million ton-nviles) i 


i COMMODITIES 
Years Coal Grain ® and Others ' - ‘Total 
oilseeds and " 
i pulses. 
1933-34 7,485 (40.5) 2,918 8,167 18,460 
1934-35 7,375 (40.0) 3,156 ` 8,961 20,091 
1935-36 ` @ 7,973 (39.0) 2,829 ` 9,577 20,296 
1940-41 .  10,%8& (44.0) 3,284 10,774 24,987 
1941-42 ` 11,646 (42.0) 3,614 12,554 . 17,814 
e 1942-43 10,54% (38.0) * 3,489 -> 13,765 ` 27,802 
@ 1949-50 10,191 (41.0) 3,128 ` 11,797 : 25,119 
1950-5¢ e 10,311 (40.0) 2,977 - 12,910 : - 26,697 
1951-52 11,491 (40.0) , 3,523 13,952 $ 28,966 


(Percentage in brackets) 


Source: Annual Reports of Railway Board. 
e 


It will be noticed that coal movement forms about 40% of all 
freight turnover and this has been a persistent feature for a very long 
period. There is reason to think that this proportion of coal move- 
ments to total freight acovomeyts will be of this‘ order fos some time 

. "to come. This conjecture is reinforced By the experience of the 


í 
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U.S.S.R. where the percentage of ton-miles of coal movement to total 
freight turnover has shown à great deal of consistency in spite of the 
"tremendous industrial development (table 6 below). 


TaBLe 6 
e 


*. Percentay ye of total rail ahd rail- river ton-miles of freight 
: ` JÈ coal movement in the U.S.S.R. 


Year . f Railway Rail-ryyver 
1928 va ee 20.2 i 17.3 
1932 OF a xe 34 221 19.4 
1937 T a i 23.2 21.6 


x A 7 e d 
(Source: J. Blackman, Transportation, Soviet Economie Growth) 


The following table gives the percentage of movement of coal in 
-ton-miles to total freight turnover in ton-miles for United Kingdom: 


“TABLE 7 
; Net ton-miles of freight in U. K. (weekly average) 

Year Railway Inland waterways All carriers (rail and water) 

aama  ? 

Coal and Total Coal and Total Coal and Total Percen- 

coke coke coke . tage of 

i coal to. 

Total. 
1938 159 320 , 118 7 248 277 568 49 
1951 204 439 112 P 235 316 674 ~- 47 
1952 198 428 ~ 121 238 l 319 656 49 
1953 205 437 _ 132 244. 337 681 Ag 
aie k "om. KORA 
1954 201 424 ~ 122 236 '323 660 Ag 


(Source: Monthly Statistical: Abstract of the U. K.) e 


Fôr the case of U.S.A. also coal movements to têtal freight “show 
great constancy. In the table on p. 87 we fave given the proportion 
of coal and coke transported (tonnage) to total freight transport 
(tonnage). This may beesomewhat different from the proportion of 
ton-miles of movement of coal and coke, but assuming that the average 
haulage: of different commodities has changed in the same proportions 
during the period under consideration, the conclusion of constant 
proportion ®f coal movements in ton- -piles to total freight turnovér 
in -ton-miles will still be Valid. \ : 
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TABLE 8 å $ 

Freight tonnage originated in U. 8. A. , 
(figures in thousands of tons of 2,000 lbs.) 


Year * Coal and coke i Total Porcentage of “ coal 
: and coke to total 

1925 424,403 e (247,242 , 340 

1930 407,937 1,153,197 © - 353 

1935 2 320,628 š 789,627 OPTY: 

140 °? 372,663 1,008,481 - 36.9 

1945 ° 485,109 1,424,913 j „34.0 , 

1946 467,645 @ 1,336,617 34.9 

1947 543,012 1,537,546 L 353 o 

IMs * o 527,162 1,506,878 84.9 


o (Source: Statistical Abstracts of the U. S. A.) 

We find from the table that barring the year 1935 which was a 
depression year with much-reduced freight traffic, the U.S. ratio of 
coal and coke to total freight has been about 35%, all through the 
years from 1925 to 1948, although there have been’ major changes 
in the U.S. economy during this period. $ 

It is interesting to correlate the actual increase of output of coal 
during the first anẹ second five-year plans in the U.S.S.R. with 
increases in ‘freight turnover in ton-miles during these periods (table 


9 below). 
e 
TABLE 9 
Yoar Increase in output of Increase in total freight turnover ` 
coal All carriers Railways 
1928-32 84 84 81 
1933-37 2 98 Lays Sy os 93 ; 107 


ez E ag 

On the basis of the above analysis wẹ may. estimate the transport 
needs of the second five-year plan in India as the increase in the out- 
put Qf coal which will be, around 60%, assuming of course that the 
industrial targets in the draft planframe are mutually consistent, 

We shall now attempt to make a direct estimation of the freight 
turnover by considering the important commodities. This estimate 
is likely to be a lower limit, as we shall leave out the unimportant 
commodities the total transport needs of which will not be small. 
In order to make a direct estimation, the best method would have 
been to consider the location of these important industries. However, 
in the absence of such knowledge in advance, we may consider the 


- average haulage of these commodities (table 10 on p. 88). 
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e TABI® 10 


kJ NRR Pen ° ` 
* Average haulage of commodities in India 


Years Coal excluding coal for Grain © ‘and Oilseeds * Total goods 
home line construction. . Pulses. {including 
$ : coal), 
k . can ° a 
1933-34 °` 243 *- 195 © 155 "189 
e, i 
1934-35 éêtl 201 ; 152 187 
; e 
1935-36 239 193 153 ° 85 
i94p-41 . 25 ° °? 223 > 162, 203 
1941-42 ° 276 e ` 223 - I4 212 
: e i 
1942-43 , 289 231 187 220 
1949-50 i 261 233 214 © 210” 
: So 
1950-51 ` 261 210 224 213 
(Source: Annual Reports of Railway Board) l s 


* For a consignment moving through more than one railway system, distance moved 
in each railway is considered separately for the purpose of this calculation. 


It will appear from the above table that the Ne haulage 
gradually increases with the growth of industries and we may expect 
this to, grow during the period of the second five-year plan. This is a 
feature of other growing economies also and the reason why the average 
haulage and the ratio egit tot ms output i increases is perhaps 
due to the dispersal of industries to take advantage of increasing local - 
consumption and to technological specialisation in different stages 
of complex fabrication BEE “which come about with industrial 
growth. 

Considering the distribution of natural resources in India, coal, 
iron and steel, cement, production will be limited mainly to Bengal, 
Bihar, Orissa triangle and raw cotton production wil] mainly be in the 
Deccan, round Bombay’ and Madhya Bharat. Thus the average 
haulage of all such commodities will be large and likely to increase due , 
to the fact that ‘purchasing’ power will be more evenly distributed by : 
special development effort i in backward, areas as recémmended by the 
panel of economists. ‘Thus manufactured goods will be more evenly 
distributed throughout the country rather than in the more 
industrialised states of Bombay and West Bengal, which will have the 
effect of increasing average haulage. e 

Since in the calculation of.average haulage a single consignment 
passing through different railway systems is considered as different 
consignmefits, it would not be too much to say that the average haulage 
-of cement, coal, iron and’ stee}, raw cotton, and cotton textiles etc., ig 
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| 
- will be 1} times the figure of average hauldge i in table, ;7.e., about 400 


+| miles.* , 


' The increase in the tonnage of output of principal commodities in 
_ the draft planframe are :— $ 


- Commodities e e 1955-56 i 1960-61 








? e ! 
Coal we on a - 37, e : 680 
hd —-@ 7 

Steel è °.. a BP -- 13 * 

` Pig-iron (for foundries) <x J AS e 1.8 è 
Fertilisers .. ae ae ae -l 7 «56 
Cement ois a . 48 i 10 
Manganese ore eae Ds . 20 . 3.5 ë 
Subtotal 4. 4 a a) 0 l 20.86, 
Raw cotton .. | as ji .. 4.2 bales 5.8 bales 
Sugar ; >i ie ga e! E 2l 
Vegetable oils és pi se L 7 20 


(Figures in million tons) 


The transport needs of cement, iron, steel, fertilisers, manganese - 
ore etc. will thus be (20.86 —8.4) x 400=5,000 million tons (roughly). 

The average haulage of coal, including railway consumption in the 
Eastern Railways may be somewhat lower, since a part of the increased 
output of coal will be consumed by the steel factories, : ‘for which the 
average haulage will be Tower. Electrification of the Eastern Railways 
riear the coal-field areas will, however, increase the average haulage 
of coal and this will compensate for, shorter haulage ‘of coal for the 
new steel factories. The increase of 23 million tons in the production 
of coal may thus need cae eh 9,200 million ton “miles of freight 
movements. ' 

Again, consigering that 20 per cent, of the increase;of 10 million 
«tons in the output obefoodgrains, contemplated in the planframe, will 
be transported (see table 3), the transport needs would be 2x 400=800 
million ton-miles. Afso an increase of-1.2 million. tons ‘in the output 
of sugar and vegetable oils may need 1.2 x 400=480. million ton- miles, 

» Thus the increased. output , of important minerals, metals and agri- ‘ 
cultural commodities together may need 15,500 million ‘ton-miles. 
Assuming that the freight turnoyer in 1955-56 would be 30 billion ton- 
miles (which is suggested by the current trend); the increase i in freight 
turnover during the second five-year plan period, considering only 
‘the dutput of minerals, metals and agricultural commodities, may be 

‘about 51%. This does not take into account the fabricated materials 

=e In the U.S.A. the ratio of average habilage of indivgdual einer to the whole 
railway system was 1 : 1.9 during 1920- 45, vya , 

12—1883 P—SN 
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in light and heavy engirfeering industries, chemical industry, cons- 
truction matefials like bricks, stone ete., and thus is an under-estimate. ' 
We thus have the following estimates for percentage increase in 
freight turnover during the second five-year plan period obtained by 
different methods (table 11 below): 7 . l 


3 . 
e TABLE 11 


e 
Method of Bstimatjon, *. Lower limit Mea? pper limit 
fl) Gross value of industrial products .. 52.6 . 59.6 66.6 
(2) Basic cémmodity output, (tonnage) .. ste 65 
(3) Output of coal ‘ a °. 62 
(4) Output and haulage of importen com- 51 
modities, : 4 è 


It appears, therefore, that the increase in freight turnover may» be’ 
of the order of 60% above the 1955-56 level and the estimate of increase 
in freight turnover in the draft planframe (40%) as well as the Railway 
Board Plan (51% 2) possibly err on the side of underst&tement. In any 
case, it is always good to be prepared for a higher rate of freight turn- 
over as transport may be a total bottleneck in the process of develop- 
ment. "4 ; 

In the derivation of some of the above estimates we have used 
past Indian experience and this is open to the objection that locational 
planning and control of movements of commodities for the rationalisa- 
tion of transport would reduce the transport needs for a given order 
of increase of production than in the past. However, geographical 
distribution of natural resources, especially of heavy goods like coal, 
steel and cement will limit the possibility of saving transport by 
planning the location of industries or by rationalisation of transport. 
In fact, the narrow range in the South Bihar, Oyjgsa, “co. P. triangle i in 
which most of the minerals are located automatically precludes the” 
possibility of saving on transport for these commodities by rationalisą- 
tion of transport by significant amounts, unlike the Ọ.S.S.R. which 

. had important mineral deposits in the Donnetz Basin ‘and the Urals 
and in Siberia. Again, some of the estimates are obtained by using 
the experience of the planned economy of the U:S. S.R. with its 
emphasis on transporf-saving planning. 

We have not used national income as an indicator of freight trans- 
port, since it depends upon many other factors than industrial.pro- 
duction, which do not determing the volume of freight transport. The - 
effect of increased per capita agricyltural production and consumption. i 
of foodgrains is also diffcult jo judge. However, due to regional self- 
sufficiency in the production of foodgrain in most areas in India, 


it 
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‘grain supplies to urban areas would be obtained from surrounding 
rural areas, using road transport or shortershauls on the railways, and 
- thus the increase in freight traffic in ton-miles is likely $0 be small. 

It is not enough to estimate the transport needs in, the final year 
of the plan and we should consider what happens in the intervening 
period.. According to the Statesman’s special correspondent’s account 
of the Railway Boards, mem@randumeto the Planning Commission. 

“in the first year of the plan. traffic will be about she same as in 
subsequeygt years. This assumptior is justified on. the ground that 
building of new factories and factory town’ will require movementg 
‘of machinery, bricks, cement and innumerable other Jartieles before 
they can go into production? Then this type of traffic will be replaced 
by the products, of factories needing to be distributed to the entire 
country”, ° : 

. Now the amount of construction will certainly be limited by the 
availability of building materials like cement, structural steel, bricks, 
ete., the supplies” of which can only grow over time during the plan 
period, unless Arge quantities of these materials are to be imported 
which is unlikely in view of the need to conserve foreign exchange 
for other more essential things. Thus additional construction in the 
industrial field will mainly come from - the construction of private 
housing at least in the first year or two of the plan. It would be worth- 
while to take into account the rates of growth of transport during the 
period of the first year plan in-the Soviet Union where the situation was 
in many respects similar to India’s „(table 12 below). : 


TABLE 12 


Growth of freight transport and industrial production in U.S.8.R. (Railway transport) 


Year - Freight turn- Index % increase gross produc- Index % increase 
over bill®Sn 1928100 over previcus tion (a) of 1928-= 100 over pre- 
ton k.ms. em year large-scale 3 vious 
industrios i year 
928 93.4 ` ° 100 ie 16.86 100 - — 
1029 113.0 121 21 2120 126 25.8 
1930 ° 1189 © 183 18.2. 27.70 164 24.9 
1931 152.1 163 © 14.0 34.16 203 23.3 
1932 169.3 181 11.4 ' 38.83 | 230 13.6 
1933 169.5 182 — 42.04 _ 250 — 
1934 - 205.7 220 * 20.9 54.57 300 23.0 
1935 ° 258.1 | 276 25.5- 62.14 269 22.9 
1936 823.4 846 25.3 i 80.80 480 30.0 
1937 354.8 380 9.8 90.20 535 11.6 


Source: Birmingham Bureau ef Research Memoraniium No. 8. 
z (a) figures in billion roukjes 1926-27 values g 
- è i 
: : A i 
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The table'on p. 91 shows that the rate of growth of freight trans- 
port was greater during thé beginning of a large investment programme 
and gradually ‘tapered off, while the rate of growth of industrial ` 
production remained at a high level all through. The decline in the 
rate of growth of output of industries at the end of plan periods in the _ 
U.S.S.R.. probably reflects consolidation of production processes | 
planned “for the period or other accidéntal reasons and may not be'a 
characteristic fe&ture of planning. 

If we expect a similay pattern in India, investment on the ¢ransport 
gystem should thave prior ity in time schedule over ethers, though not 
to the same extent as ghe reported argument of the Railway Board’ 
would suggest. 

It is very important to be able to forecast the pattern of increase 
in demand for transport during the course of the: second five-year 
plan because this will determine how much of the new capital godds 
for investment in railways will have to be imported and how much 
can be produced in India by the expansion in the capacities of engi- 
neering industries and steel factories. It should be pointed out that the 
growth of transport needs considered above is only based on analogy 
with.the Soviet experience and is not an estimate in the proper sense. 


Passenger traffic š 


We shall not consider passenger traffic during the sécond five-year 
plan, because it is difficult to predict and it depends upon many other 
factors than the growth of industrial production. It depends upon 
national income, railway fares and other factors creating social mobi- 
lity. The table below (table 13) shows the passenger-miles in different 
countries and years. 


TABLE 13 _ . aw 


Passenger-kilometers in different countries ` 
oo 


(millions) ` 
e Country 1929 * 1937 W50 °’ "1952 
India be 35,880 30,331° 67,065 57,994 
United Kingdom oe = 34,313 82,472 33,297 

U.S.S.R. a 32,000 99,900 100,000 = 

Italy .. ° 8,095 9,799 19,947 21,300 
Franco os 28,200 27,000 26401 28,580 
Japan iss 21,346 29,052 69,004 81,282 
Brazil ey 4,431 - 5,099 10,094 10,344: 
U.S.A i £0,155 o 39,743 51,161 54,771 
° LJ 

i Source: U, N. Year book 1954. - 


\ ; 
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The erratic behaviour of passenger-kilometer is apparent from 
the table on p. 92. Thus in India during 2950, passenger traffic was 
more than double that of 1937 but then decreased by af sixth in 1952, 
which may be a reflection of unsettled conditions after the partition. 
_ In Japan passenger traffié increased from 29 billion passenger-kilo- 
meters in 1937 to 81 billion Passenger euomcvers in 1952, even though 
the national income and industfial production had not ‘changed much 
between these two years, and the large igcrease in* passenger traffic 
may be tue to the Korean war boom.. .’, ? 

How far the increased passenger traffic during the aoni five-yeat 
‘plan could be diverted from railways to road transport ‘will be a 
useful investigation. It wil be seen in the table 13 that the density 
of passenger traffic on the Indian Railways after the partition is higher 
than that in U.K., U.S.A., or U.S.S.R. (pre-war traffic) and only in 
Japan in 1952 it is much higher.. If the freight transport prospects 
of Indian Railways are affected, by high density of passenger trains 
there would be a case for diversion of the passenger traffic to road 
transport and where existing roads can be used the capital cost and 
foreign exchange requirements of developing road transport on a 
larger scale may be smaller than development of railways, though 
construction of new.roads may be capital-intensive. ; In any case, 
railways should not compete with road traffic as had been the tendency 
in the past, with a view to increasing revenue earnings. 


(ii) Investments in transportation (railways) 


Capital needs of the railways to cope with the increased volume 

of traffic is of course a very technical matter involving detailed 

- accounting but even here it would not be out of point to consider the 

investment in “transport in the U.S.A. and U.S.S.R: during their 

” corresponding periods of industrial expansion. Table 14 below gives 

the percentage of investment on transport (all carriers) and railway 
fh the USA. e U.S.S.R. 


° TABLE 14 i 


Investinent in railways as a percentage of total investment 
4 A 
. 4 


U.S.S.R.* ; i U.S.A.t 
1928/29-32 >  .. 127 1880-90 a. 2L5 
* 193337 o 24 1890-1900, ; in I5 
O= Rand R. M.—735 table Xtt y ; a 


` » İÌ Kuznets—National Product since 869. e 


` i 
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It should*be noted. that 1880-90 was a period of great increase in 
railway mileage due to tle westward expansion, and the transport 
situation was,*therefore, different from present-day India’s. 
The investment pattern in the U.S.S.R. for different sectors i is given 
below (table 15). 


` e 
. y TABLE 15 


Investment in differ®nt sectors as percentage of total investment in U.S.S.R. 


Industry ° Agri- “° Transport Communi- Sogial Total 


e® e culture cation, cultura? 
e . Trade & services 
procure-* 
. a 
ð ment 
° Pi 
1929/29-32 iy 41.0 19.1, 17.3 2.9 19.7 100 
1933-37 ie 37.1 19.1 15.6 2.8 25.4 100 
e es 


Rand RM—735 Table XV 


The above table shows that the ratio of investment in industry 
to transport was 7:3 during the first five-year plan. If we assume 
the same ratio in India, we get an estimate for investment in transport. 
The sector-distribution of investment in the draft planframe is some- 
what different from both the U.S.A. and U.S.S.R. practices. In the 
U.S.S.R. housing construction and investment in stocks would be 
included in social-cultural and general administrative services, while 
housing construction for employees in differemt industries would be 
included in industries. It may be presumed from the eurrent Indian 
practice (though not clear from the statement of the draft planframe), 
that construction of housing, public utilities etc., for specific industrial 
projects has been inciuded under investment in the particular industry. 
In the U.S.A. very little construction is under the ‘industry’ sector, 
so that investment in industry is likely to te inflated in the U.S.S.R. 
and in India compared to the U.S. figures. Ig the light of 
above remarks, we may consider the invesment ‘in industries, 
electricity, transport and communication ‘in the draft plan- 
frame as 2,800 crores of rupees, which would give about 909 
crores as investment in transport and communjcations. Censider- 
ing the percentage of total investment in railway’ and transport to total 
investment during the first five-year plan in the U.S.S.R. the invest- 
ment in railway transport in India, assuming the same ratio as in the 
U.S.S.R., would come to 5600X 12.7=711 crores of rupees. It would 
appear, therefore, that the allocation for transport “inthe draft plan- 
frame is generally in accord with the experience of the U.S.S.R.’ 
during the first five-year plan afid the Railway Board plan is perhaps ` 
on the high side. Whije recognisifig the individual problems and ` 


; f 
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particular features of different economies, ofe might venture to add that 

` efficiency in freight turnover for the given capital stock in the Indian 
Railways could be increased as the U.S.S.R. found it possible to do by 
improved organisation and intensive use of capital stock. Considering 
again the Soviet example, it is true that the lack of transport had often 
been a headache of Soviet ind&strial managers and possibly “the most 
efficient use of specialisation of productipn was nôt: ‘made and the 
productivity of industry suffered to some gxtent for this reason, 
but large inputs of capital in transport. development would hate 

` retarded the growth of heavy industry which alone could and did 
supply the railways with the necessary materials for development at 
a later sjage, So in the balance the economy had gained by a strict 
rationing of development finance for transportation. ,Even in Great 
Btitain during the post second world war period, large funds for develop- 
ment were denigd to the railways, which had to manage with the 
existing equipment, because priority was given to the development of 
industries and only i in 1953, a Commission was appointed for the British 
Railways and a comprehensive plan drawn up for development of 
railways. In India the limited foreign exchange available makes it 

‘all the more imperative that the allocation for railways should be 
kept at a minimum, till the indigenous metal and engineering industries 
are able to supply the needs. This policy may mean a greater rate of 
‘capital consumption for the existing capital stock and more efforts 
on repairs but this is a small probley for a country planning for rapid 
industrial development, since it is in heavy industry. that an input 
of capital grows at the fastest rate and adds to the strength of the 
economy. ; ' 


i 


(itt) Utilisation of. capital stock of railways and. . comparative 
efficiencies of operation 


i 


We shallemake the basic assumption that in a rapidly develgping 
economy with shortage qf capital and abundance of man-power, 
intensive utilisation of existing capital stock would be desirable. This, 
however, may not be justifiable from a purely business point of view, 
where short-term profitability is a more important criterion. There 
has been a great deal of controversy on this point!in the western 
’ countries and also in the U.S.S.R. and on the whole there is a general 
agreement about intensive use of existing capital However, intensive 
use of capital may increase tlte rate of fapital consumpti ion and 
‘expenses on maintenance and other operational expenses in the rail- 


t i 
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ways which may more tlean offset the increased earnings through 
higher pay loads carried. Thus when an uncontrolled capital market -’ 
exists, more investment is likey to be diverted to these channels. 
However, a planned economy envisaging rapid economic development 
has to impose restrictions on the allocation of, investment and thus the ` 
profitabifity of individual activity h&s to be subordinated to the 
profitability of tie whole system, Specially when rates and prices are 
not determined according to the market as in the case ôf tansport. 
Thus indices of the use of capital assume a greater significance in a 
planned ecbnomy than {he profitability criterion in the assessment’ 
of individual activities (different industries and units of economic 
activity). 

The indices of the use of capital have to be dintagtiished from 
indices of efficiency, though they have a great deal in comimon, the 
difference being that the indices of efficiency of operation are more 
intimately connected ` with Yevenue earnings, through reduction in 
operational expenses. 

We consider below the degree of iitiJisation of track, locomotives 
and wagons for India, U.S.A. and U.S.S.R. Since all these countries 
have similar width of track, loading capacity of wagons etc., such a 
comparison would be valid. According to the principle stated before, 
intensive utilisation of capital was’ a much less important problem 
in the U.S.A. than efficiency of operations; because of the shortage 
of labour in the U.S.A. and, therefore, the U.S. indices of capital uti- 
lisation in the railways, which dre usually low (except during the 
wartime period 1941-44, when ‘industries developed at a very rapid 
stride), are not significant for the “present Siemon in India. 








Track usage , F t a 
a nl 
Three different indices may b used’ “for his purpose : 
(a) ‘Train miles run (b) net ton-miles of freight, oes a . passenger miles- š 
e route mileage route mileage ` x a rowte mileage 


These indices relate to the density of. tgaffic-on, the route and are 
not strictly comparable between different railway: systems as con- 
gestion on the route due to high density of traffic may be relieved 
by construction of second tracks and extension of marshalling yards 
etc. and running track mileage would be better than route mileage. 
However, different railway systems have various systems of classifica- ` 
tion of mileage and the route mileage usually has the same meaning, in 
the railway statistics of different countries. Also the figures of running 
track mileage were not available to the author for different railways.. 
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-Table 16 below shows the indices (a), (b) and (e) for India, U.S.A. and 


U.S.S.R. at different periods. 


TE 16 


Density of traffic 


India (Broad gauge) U.S.S.R. ; USA, 
Year (a) (b) (e) Year LO) to) (e) Year : (æ) (b) 
. e 
1938-39 z 5,577 864 589° 1928 — 1,21 318 1925 4,770 1,264 
1940-41 © 9,300 1,602 1,013 1929 —.. 1,467 ‘ 4G 1930 4,290 1,289 
1941-42 .. 8,908 1,668 1,061 1930 — 1,738 672 1935 $,260 1,173 
1942-43 .. 17,650 1,600 1,210 1931 -—* 1,896 770 1940 3,750 01,290 
1950-51 .. 8,000 1,726 2,080 €932 -— 2,075 1,027 1942 4,840 2,260 
1951-52 .. 7,440 1,657 1,733 1933 — 2,150 916 1947 4, 610 2,350 
1952-53 . 7,460 1,602 1,640 1934 — 2,612 858 œ> i 
19385 — 3,207 811 ! 
; 19386 — 3,808 1,099 
1937 — 4,160 1,065 


? 


The above table shows that in, the U.S.S.R. density of freight traffic 
on the track in 1937 rose to 34 times the figure in 1928, and was more 
than 24 that of India in 1951-52, Even in the U.S.A. the indices 
(b) are much higher than in India during the later years. The index 
(c) is much smaller in the U.S.A. due to the existence of a well-developed 
road transport. In India, the statistical compilation of the Ministry 
of Railways calculates the index (a) in-a slightly different manner by 
including departmental trains also.’ The modified index. would reflect - 
the degree of congestion on the. track but the index (a) used here is 
more relevant to thé use of track for revenue purposés. The high 
densities in post-war years are only nominal because much of the 
double track line’was in the areas in thé present Indian Union territory. 
The following table shows traffic density in some other railways : 


~a 


oe. Tate I7- i 
Densitj òf ‘traffic in differ ent railways 


% Countrios lis š “Route mileage (b) { o) 
Groat Britæin (1958) . ẹ + ` 19,863 , 1,164 o; 1,080 

* ə Franco (1950) Sats Tae, 0,884: 1,068 > 694 
Italy (1950) SST jaye 511,8383. 7 571o 986 
Japan (1952) . i 12,572: + 1,965 ' 4,127 
Brazil sty” 21,201 z m 


Source : Railway Gazette, London and U. N. Statistical Abstract, 1954. 


_ Tt will be seen that the density of traffic is much higher in Japan 
as measured by (b) and (c)- than in India. It seems, therefore, that 


tracks usage in.India could be .raised fo a higher level, : “specinlly 
‘ passenger ‘traffic may be progressively diverted or controlled, 


” 183—1883 P—SN 
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if 
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The density of traffic on different Indian Railways in 1951 is given 
helow to indigate where new constructions’ might be needed. 


TABLE 18 
° Density of traffic ongdifferent Tgdian Railways in 1951+ 
. Broad gauge ® ý Route, Running (a) (b) te) _ (@)t t at 
(5'6”) ‘mileage® — tracke . ac 
P a mileage . ` ° 
é ‘ ; , : 
Bengal Nagpur .. 2,463 2,793 1,710 _ 1,510 
B.B.CI. ak 1,266 1,592 i040 S 1,309 
East Indian .. 4357 5,931 1,995 „1:47 
_ East Punjab 1726 1,975 445 ° 390 
GLP. L. 3,403 4,313 «1,458 1,146 ` 
MSM. .. 1,101 1,160 k kaa * (1,860 
Nizam State 6888S oy 728 
South Indian “ott 629 “829 d ` 825 l 825 
M dito gauge : , 
Assam e 1,646 1,651 299 290 
B.B.C ` „~. 2,821 2,823 aa . 234 
~ Oudh Trihut o 241 2,785 8B 245 
South Indian ite of 656 ioe >... se z 


+ Only railways carrying more than 100: ‘ihillion net ton- miles are given: 
T Refers to the indices (a), (b) and (c) caléttated: Dy using running track miles, 


Wagon usage 





; - 
Various indices of the degree of wagon usage are, available. We 

shall consider here a very simple measure depending only on the total 

capacity of wagons and the net ton-miles of freight turnover? 


si oe 


Net ton-miles of froight turnover 





O Total capacity of wagons in tons 
e 
The above index will automatically take into account effectiveness 
of maintenance and repair services, turn-round of wagons, average 
loading of wagons, percentage of empties and various other factors. 
determining the usage of the stock of wagons. The-. table on p. 99 


gives the index of wagen C ) for “India, U.S.A. and USSR.: *, 


i ` z 


eo i 
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I ndices of wagon usaye (I) 


India. U.S.A. i USSR. 


Year I, Year I, ‘Yoar L 
1938-39 a, 6345 © 1925 * 3,954, 1928 ° 7,364 
1940-41, - 7,197 1930 © 3,633 . ‘1929 8,032 
194142 apes * 8,088 1935 e 3%189 „1930 -= 
1942-43 - = . 8,277 1940 4,535 1981s = 
1950-51 : 8,189 1942 7,268 1982 10,643 
"1951-52 e y 8,002 1947 7,577 1983 a 
1952-53. es i 1934 = 

1935 13,000 
i 1936 14,640 
y 1937 14,011 


The above table shows that wagon usage ïn the U.S.S.R. increased 
rapidly during the’five-year plans in the U.S.S.R. and'stood at a much 
higher level than. that in India in, 1951-52.. The U:S. figures are 


low (except in war years) because of the redundant wagon capacity - 


developed during the twenties. It may be possible for India to improve 
the wagon. usage In. future, so that wagon capacity need not be increased 
by the same amount as the, ores rise in n freight turnover. 

; A 


Engine usage 





Ina similaremahe?, “Tt is possible to define an index’ of engine usage 
by consideritig the Total tractive power of goods engines and net ton- 
miles of freight traffig. Such an index would take account of efficiency 
‘of maintenance, : “operational efficiency, average train- load etc., all of 
which “are rélevané 4o. engine usage. However, as the tractive ofort 
of ‘goods engines cannot: be separately- determined, we shall consider 
the portion of total tractive effort available for goods services as the 
proportion of goods train miles to total train, miles excluding depart- 
mentals. This will give a rough basis of calculation. of the index. 

. Total freight ton-miles x 2240 
ae estimated total tractive power of goods engines 
Total tractive Power of engings x Freight train aie 


k 
where the denominator = ———————————— 4 + 
. Total.tr&in miles 
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The following table givés the index I,, of engine usage for Indian 
and U.S. railWays:. 
TABLE 20 


Indices of engine usuge (Ig) and estimated total tractive power of goods engines 


India (Broad gauge) R j e U.S.A. 

Year 5 laf I, Year (a) I, 
1938-39 ee, 46.89 .° 373,500 i 1925 1,316. e 634,360 
1940-41. ° 58.81 801,500 1930 e 1,237.0 623,800 
1941-42 2 6287 e 844,800 e 1935 1,128.3 502,800” 
1942-43 Sy 68.16 782,000 1940 1,128.5 665,500 
1950-51 aa 67.74 ` 762,600 1942 1,248.0 é 1,027,000 
1951-52 S . 68.4) $28,500 1947 1,147.0 1,147,800 


(a) Estimated total tractive power of goods engines in million Ibs. : 


The U.S.S.R. figures of total tractive power of engines were not 
available but the number of engines on the line incrtased by about 
60% between 1928 and 1937 while the net ton-miles of freight increased - 
by more than 250% in this period, which would be possible to attain 
only ‘if the index I, rose significantly, although a part of it can be 
explained by decrease in the share of passenger traffic. 


We shall now consider the efficiency indices like average net weight 
of goods trains, average daily haulage of goods engines and wagons 
on the line, etc. Table 21 gives the efficiency indices for Indian, U.S. 
and U.S.S.R. Railways. The average load ‘per train and percentage of 
empty wagons for different railways in India are also given in Table 22. 
Average daily haulage of goods engines and wagons are very useful 
indices of the efficiency of operation, but even here international 
comparisons are difficult as the age of the rolling stock, density of J 
traffic, gredients of the track etc. have to be taken account of. 
However, these factors would not seriously affett the comparability 
of Indian and U.S.S.R. Railways, where the rates of capital replace- 
ments have been smaller than in the USA. m t 


Table 21 shows that the U.S.S.R. was able to increase the average 
daily haulage of goods engines by twofold between the years 1928 
and 1937, and also to increase the average haulage of wagons by about 
70% during these years. This is a remarkable achievement in efficiency 
and it may not be unrealistic to expect greater operational efficiehcy ° 
in the Indian Railways by adepting suitable methods of reorgani- 
sation, which the U.S.S. R. did durimg its second five-year plan wih ae 

- great effect. 2 te 


r e 
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TABLE 21 ° i |. 
Average daily haulage of goods engines and wagons 4 
India U.S.S.R. U.S.A. (class I railways) 
(Broad gauge) : = 
Year (a) Q) Year ` (a) (b) Year. (a) (b) 
1938-39 can eS 40.2 1998 85.3 52.5 2 1924 . 78-0 29.1 
1940-41 e — 42.9 1929 82.3 56.3 1983, 39.8 24.7 
1941-42 ` et 7 47.0 1930 © 81.5 ° 55.3 1935“ 93.5 30.0 
1942-43 . — 425 1932 102.1 9 6@.3 1936" 105.2 35.3 
1950-51 oUt 38.7 1933 101.4 60.5 1944 129.8 519 
1951-52 i 95 40.9 1934 105.1 72.6 1946 i 125.9 45.2 
1952-53 ` re 94 41.1 s 1935 117.4 79.6 
j 1936 144.7 87.2 i ° 
. 6 1937 140.8 86.7 ; 


fu) Avorage daily haulage of goods engines. 
(b) Average daily haulage of wagons. 


Average load of goods trains and the percentage of loaded wagons 
in different railways in India are given below (table 22). 


TABLE 22 ; 
Average loud of goods trains in different railways in India and:proportion 
i 

of loaded wagons 
Proportion 8f loaded wagons ————————— 


a net freight weight( tons) 
Broad gauge : in goods trains goods and proportion 
of mixed trains : 
Bengal Nagpur. ee 7204 | 483 
B.B.C.I. oe 79.5 , 448 
East Indian ae 66.4 1 877 
East Punjab X 68.4 i 368 
G. I. P. (steam) ae 715 | “S407 
M.S.M.R. e > ok h 73.8 s 479 
Nizam state a kg 72.5 | 445 
South Indian T eng 80.0 i 397 
Average for broad gayge es 70.0 "479 


seu ‘Report of the Railway Board.) i 


It should be noted that, the average freight weight jof goods trains 
is not a satisfactory index of efficiency, since it would depend upon the 
average tractive power of locomotives. Thus the average tractive 
power of locomotives in the U.S.A. rose from 36,365 lbs. in 1920 to 
51,811 lbs. in 1942 and the average tractive power of locomotives in 

` India, in 1951 was 28,198 lbs. for broad, gauge. We define an index 
of train loading taking account of this factor, as 
e ` aveðage load of goods trains 


average tractiv® power of locomotives 


? 
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Table 23 below gives the indices I,, of train a te for India and 
U.S.A. and UW. S.R. 


TABLE 23 i . 
Indices of goods iruin loudiny 


; es de ; 
. ~ India è e U.S.A. U.S.S.R. 
(Broad gauge) : : 


Year ® (a) é) (e) Year (a) (b) ‘(c) Year (a) 
e > n 
1938-39 -> 380e 26,044 350 1925 535 40,660 326 °1928 420 
1940-41 e.. 398 26,110 341 1930 564 ` 45,225 309 1929 443 
1941-42 o .. 409 26,119 351 1935 521 48,367 267 1930 523 
1942-43 .. 448 ° 26,194 383 1940@616 50,905 300 1931 549 
195ġ51 .. 479° 28,198 380 1942 765 51,811 366 1932 543 
1951-52 -» 487 28,552 379 1947 848 54,506 386 1935 590 
1952-53 >- .. 469 28,616 363 1937 677 


(a) Average load of goods trains in tons (net) 
(t) Average tractive power of engines in lbs. 
(c) Index I, of train loading 


The average tractive power of locomotives in the U.SS. R. was not 
available, but the increase of more than 50% in the average train 


loading between 1928 and 1937 is remarkable and cannot be wholly | 


ascribed to increase in the tractive power of locomotives alone because 
replacement of old locomotives was probably gn a smaller scale than 
that in the U.S.A. so that average tractive power of locomotives could 
not have risen very much, in spite of new additions to the stock of 
engines. . 

The general conclusion from the above considerations would be 
that while the operational efficiency of the Indian Railways is not much 
lower than that of the railways in-the U.S.A. or U.S.S.R., there is 


still room for improvement, which has a bearing on the capital needs - 
of the'railways as well as revenue earnings, singe to the extent the | 


existing capital stock of the railways may be more intensively used, less 
new capital has to be invested in the near future to cope with increased 
traffic. However, one should not take increase in efficiengy for granted 
and’ this has to be planned, and the railways canhot. be expected to 
improve in, efficiency above other sectors of industry, where efficiency 
is no greater than that in the railways. 


SECOND FIVE YEAR PLAN- ae 
© | AN EXAMINATION | 


árok GuosH, M.A, > $ 
Department of Economies R : 
z e i ; r 

Theeframework of the second Five Year „Plan is now before the 
* nation for discussion. Many aspects -of the Pifn-fr ame have become 
topics of heated controversy. In evaluating - the framework of the 
second Five Year Plan we sħall mainly focus attention òn the possible 
implications of its investment. pattern in which, household and Hand 
industries’ * expansion programme has been tagged to thé heavy capital 
goods industries’ development programme. 


e 
Emphasis on household industries 


- 


It-is necessary in the first instance to examine whether the 
emphasis laid on the household and hand industries in, ‘the Plan-frame 
1s justified or not. The Mahalanobis Plan, on which thie Second Five- 
Year Plan-frame is based, is rather over-optimistic as regards the role 
of household and haad industries in the new set-up. The Mahalanobis 
-Plan states ee The increasing purchasing power and consequential 
demand for consumer goods must be, met by increasing the supply of 
such goods as much as possible through the expansion of household or 
hand production. This would also quickly generate a large volume of 
work all over the country.” i 

The basic strategy of the framers of the Second Plan is “to 
. increase purchasing power through investments in heavy industries in 
the public sector and through expenditure on health; education, and 
social services, and td meet the increasing demand for consumer goods 
by a planned supply of such goods ° and it is here that the planners 
have assumed that” the household and hand industries would deliver 
the goods in such an excellent manner that the economy would not 
further bump against the- inflation barrier during the Sécond Five-Year . 
Planning period. j i 

Nobody will edeny the fact that, in “an andérdeveloped economy 
‘like that of India, the economic planners should rely on household and 
` hand industries in an integrated progyamme of economic development. 
‘ This is mainly because such jndustries possess high eiiployment 
potentiality in addition to production potentiflity, The household and 


1? 
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hand industrits ‘usually utilize labour-intensive methods of production ` ` 


and, therefore eA ey are inkportant. from ‘the point of view of solving 
rural unemploymént..and. under -employment. , 
But these industries usually utilize old and out- dated fanes 


as a result of which there may not be any qualitative improvement in | ` 


production. Unless the household industries adopt better techniques 
and have access to gheap eleégtric power, the cost of production, for 
producing the sathe type of product, will be highet.than in the case’ 
of the factory industry. which is much better “organized afid which 
utilizes a highly efficient “technique of pfoduction. e Thus. even if we 
suppose th&t the household industries will deliver the goods we cannot ; 
dismiss the high-cost aspect of the problem: Moreover the high-cost 
consumer goods produced by the household industries will agd further 
momentum to the inflationary spiral and increase the miseries of the’ 
middle class people. . 7 


- Potentiality of Factories 


On the other hand a large portion of the. output—and perhaps of ~ 
a better quality—could be obtained by having one’ or two extra shifts. 
in those factories, where it is permissible, and by opening a few small 
factories and fully utilizing ‘their productive eapacities. Thé latter 
procedure may be less gainful, from the employment point of view, 
thanethe policy of expanding labour-intensive household and hand i 
industries, but from the point of view of cost of production and inflation- . 
control aspect, full utilization of under-utilized plants and machineries 
in the existing factories and starting a few additional units, which are 
partly labour-intensive and partly capital-intensive, would be more 
beneficial to the community as a whole. 

In this connection it should be remembered» that the net value 
added to the entire economy-matrix is more important than the total 
volume of real product produced. The labour-intensive householg 
industries, if properly organised, may give the desired velume of real 
product but due to the high cost aspect we may find that there has 
been no addition to the net value of the economy-matrix. 


Re-grientution of Cottage Industries 

The problem is how can we induce the household and hand indus- * 
tries to produce essential consumer goods at competitive prices. This 
problem will continue to baffle us vatil and unless we revolutionize 
our household industries. "e we do so, then in the household industries’ 


- _ production. In other words the labour-intensive hot 


a A 
$ p : ate i) 
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© obsolete methods will be replaced by modeyn and P t techniques of 
Jenoa industry | 


will become a tiny semi-capital-intensive factory. In’ such a case, of 
course, we shall be able to deliver the goods at cheaper and competitive 


F prices. 


An Inthjrated Approach s 


Therefore. w wẹ think that in the Second Plan-frame work we should 
make every effort to bring about the fullest possible utilisation of exigt- 
‘ing, capacities in the factories producing ‘consumption goods and, if 
‘absolutely necessary, we ‘sh8uld start a limited number! of semi-capital- - 
intensive factories. This does not mean that we would reject® any 
-proposal for the re-organization, modernisation and ‘revival of the 
cobtage- cum-household industries, which will provide employment 
opportunities to the unemployed or under-employed village- -artisans and 
part-time agriculttrists. Our main problem in econorhic planning is 
to bring about *a balanced growth of the different components of the 
.. entire’ economy- -matrix ‘and for this purpose we require an integrated 
plan which will seua foster the growth of cottage and factory 
: industries. > i 
In a. “well-plinned economy, which is undergoing - ‘rapid industria- 
lisation, labour-intensive household industries are gradually, transformed 
into semi- capital- intensive factory industries with the imagic wand of 
modernization. Therefore from whichever angle we tackle the problem, 
there is no escape from the factorytype of industry inja plan for effi- 
cient industrialisation in an underdeveloped economy like that of India. 
Our analysis of the policy implications of | the Second Plan-frame 
investment pattern, in which small handicraft industries are’ to be 
developed alongside with heavy capital goods industries, will not be 
i complete unless we ‘emphasise one vital point which has direct reper- 
cussions on the problem of rate of growth of saving į in the planned 


economy. 
° 


Aims of Planning i 

Economic planning in a backward country should fulfill three 
broad .objectives—maximisation of production, creation of unlimited 
opportunities for employment and proper mobilization, of available 
‘surplus. Let us see how far the Second Plan- frame’ satisfies these, 
‘ objectives. It has been suggested in, the Plan-frame to spend about 


Rs. 1,100 crores for the development of’ heavy industries, eand only 


141883 P—SN ke 2a. eee i 
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Rs. 100 crores for consumgr goods industries and Rs. 200 crores for 


cottage industWes. On the employment side it appears that the . 


planners have presumed that the highly capital-intensive heavy indus- 
tries would absorb the unemployed urban technicians and also a major 


portion of the semi-skilled workers; while the cottage and small . 


industries would provide emplpyment ġo the* unemployed and under- 
employed village, artisans. Looking from the production angle it 
seems that our planners hop® to maximise, as far as possible, the output 
of, heavy industries becatise the, rate of industrialization and the growth 


of the natignal economy. depends on the increased production of these. 


industries. The planners’ also expect that the expansion of 
the 4ousehold and hand industries’ will enable them to create a market- 
able surplus of consumer goods for meeting the increase ia demand 
arising from investments in heavy industries and construction work. 
In other words the investment pattern of the plan-frame brings about 


a macro-dynamic marriage between employment possibility and produc-. 


tion potentiality. Thus there will be no conflict in the long run 
between employment-creative activities and production-maximising 
activities. But there will, be a definite maladjustment in the short 
period between accelerated economic growth and production-maximising 
activities if there is too much emphasis on household and hand 
e 


industries. l 
The Problem of Surplus Generation 


A bold investment programme in a plan requires a substantial 
surplus which should be generated in the economy during the planning 
period. Usually the bulk of this surplus comes from that sector of the 
economy which produces consumer goods. Household and hand 
industries give a lower rate of profit on the capital invested than the 
factory industries and PEPEES they will generate a lesser volume 
of surplus. e 

The Second Plan-frame is definitely a bold one and therefore %: 
aimg¢ at a much more accelerated rate of econom™ growth than the 
first plan. Thus when our aim is to aclfieve an accelerated rate of 
economic development, we must try to raise the savings coefficient (i.c., 
the relationship betweer output and savings) as much as possible. It 
is not only a-questién of generation of savings but,also a question of 


effective mobilization of newly created savings. It is a well-known, 
fact that the people engaged in handicrafts production do not save so | 
much in*terms of money. Moreover the household industries: are 


scattered all over the commer and therefore it will be a tough gn to 
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fully mop up the “‘ tit bits’ of savings y of the household industrial 
workers. Whereas the problem is much a in tnafease of factory 


` industries. By a properly balanced policy of licensing and control the 


Government cai effectively mobilize the surplus created in the factory 


. industries sector of the economy. 


Thus a policy of oteremphasising household sia! Mand gndustries 
will seriously affect the rate of growth of savings This lack of proper 
generation of surplus will produce jnjuriows effects on: the future rate 
of economic development. Surely we do got want to mortgage our 


„future process of ‘economic growth for some immediate benefits that 


will result on the employment side from an expansionary “programme 
for household industries. è ea 

One pogsible remedy is formation of co-operative associations of 
household and hand industries. This will definitely. help us to mobilize 
the surplus created by the household industries in a more effective 
manner than im a disjointed, individualistic type of household 
industries’ orggnisation. But even then the co- operative form of 
organisation will be inferior, from the point of view lof mopping up | 
reserves, to the. factory industry which is a highly capitalistic form of 
business organisation. . 

In conclusion, our economic planners should iry to strike a 
proper balance between*the different components of the economy-matrix. 
By over-emplmsising one special category of industry and compara- 
tively neglecting another category, they unnecessarily interfere with 
the organic growth of the entire industrial structure of the economy 


_ which, in turn, seriously affects the future tate of development of the 


country as a whole. What is required is an integrated approach and 
a proper balance between heavy industries, small r factory indus- 
tries and cottage-cum-household industries. ` Moreover; household and 
hand industries showld be properly renovated and reorganized so that 
they are able to use up-to- date and efficient techniques. It should be 


4 
1émembered that, from the development point of wiew, the best 


technique always pays in the long run. , : . 


e t p 
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GRENA FOR THE MEASUREMENT OF 
_ THE SIZE OF FACTORY . 


Miss SABITA BANNERJEE, M.A. 

; hà ; 

è (esearch. Scholar, Calcutta University). ` 
A study in the classification of Industries in the ‘conseat, of 


. . * Economic Planning 


Glassification of industries as small, gnedium and large is very 
difficylt, not only because of the absence of any accepted definition of 
the above terms, but also because of the complications that awise when 
we try to find out the criteria according to which the above classifica- 
tion could be made. Usually the object of grouping of industries under 
small, medium and large group is to measure the ephysical size of 
different industries on the basis of the teachnical unit qf the industry, 
that is, the factory. In our daily life, we often mix up the terms 
industry and factory and refer to the particular firm as industry, such 
as Textile industry, Engineering’ industry etc. But difficulties arise 
as soon as we pass from the practical to the theoretical domain in giving 
a clear definition of the term “ Industry.” Attempts have been made 
frequently by different writers to define the terms in such a way as to 
clarify the concept. , Thus Robinson has defined it as a group of firms 
producing the same commodity far the same market.’ But in actual ` 
practice different producers seldom produce an identical commodity 
and the absence of homogeneous identical commodity presents the 
main difficulty in giving an ‘unambiguous definition. Mrs. Robinson’s 
definition of industry has also been narrowed down to the concept of a 
commodity or product.” She defines commodity asea consumable good, 
arbitrarily demarcated from other kinds of goods but which may be 
regarded for practical purposes as homogeneous * within itself. Ha 
concept of industry implies the assumption that the produet of different 
firms consists of a ‘ chain of substitutes’ gurrounded on each side by 
a marked gap within which the demand for the product of each firm is 
equally sensitive to the price of any of the others. The boundary is ` 
thus defined as the limif beyond which the sensitiveness ceases-or at 
aay rate becomes a different order of magnitude.* According to 


1 Robinson E.A.G.—The structure gf competitive industry, p. T. 
2 Mrs, Robinson—LEconomies of imperfect. competition. p. IT. : 7 


2 Difficulties involved in defining the qpneept “ Industry ° by the non-existenge `. 


‘of homogeneous identical commogty have not been solved by the modification brought by, 
e 
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Chang, an industry may be defined as a gyoup of firmis producing 3 
similar group of commodities. The lines of division betfveen different 
‘industries are to be drawn according to either market jsubstitutability 
or technological griteria.* He also pointed out that this division should 
be based on unsophisticated facts of the market and further more should 
_ be made according to theepurposeg of “out analysis. : A 
Florence has defined an industry as a group of fims or plants 
tending to specialise in certain trangaction® or lines” of production.‘ 
, Since we “ire’ concerned primarily with the glasgificatioh ‘of industries 
under different groups on the basis of the size of the fattory within ah: 
industry, the concept of indugtry can be conveniently used by us on the 
lines as defined by Florence without entering into the complicatipns 
that the eqncept seems to give rise, when considered from purely 
theoretical angle. 


a t e 


* Thus, by small and mediun industry, we generally mean the 
industry as composed of small sized and medium sized factories and in 
grouping industries under the headings of small and medium, we | 
mean that the majority of the factories of the industries in these groups 
are smal! and medium-sized. ; 


Since the factory is a group of workers employed with equipments, — 
in what terms is the size of the factory to be measured? — 


e 1 


Criteria for measuring the size of the factory 


The size of the. factory is usually measured by the number of 
e`, P 
workers employed or by the amount of invested capital or by»both. If 
labour or capital is singly used as measuring rod, the size of a factory 
may wrongly be assumed to have been different simply because the 
constituents which are substitutes for one another,..may have been 
mixed up in différent proportions in different plants. A factory measur-, 
“ed by the number of workers may appear ‘to be small just because it has 
mechanised its processes to the last degree and has been able to dispense 
(d . “se : fa i : 
largely with labour. But generally it is an useful index: for comparing 
e, ° ; zaa ; . : 
the physical size of different plants within an industry, in so far as*the 
methods of production folfowed by different plants: do not differ 
markedly. But as between industries, it fails to indicate the point at 
$ e ý ; 
the theorists of monopolistic competition, specially Joan Robinson and Chamberline. Thus 
it is the contention of seme of the theorists in the camp of general equilibrium approach 
that because of the existence of imperfect competition and product differentiation, the 
concept of industry is not only untenable but also uscless. But oni the realistic side, 
the concept of industry is necessary because any empirical study and. any analysis of 
“economic policy is bound to use the concept of, an industry and pre-suppose a possible 
classification of industries.: For a fuller discussion on this point see, Change Agriculture 
sand Industrilisation—Appendix A. i $ , , 
; 4 Chang—Agriculture and Industrialisation—Apperglix A, p. 240. 
3 P. S. Plorence--Investment, Location andẹsizė of Plant—Chap. I, p. 5. 
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issue. A big . chemical workshop would employ a much smaller 
number of pelkons than that gfi ‘a small confectionery workshop, though 
measured by the other criteria such as capital invested, area of land ' 
covered, the former would appear to be the larger. ‘That is because 
in the former case machinery and technical forces have supplanted, 
labourers and the application of the number employed per plant would 
misrepresent 155 lative positions ° of the industries concerned. — 
* Capital cost, “area, : ‘diraension, of establishment or) the annual 
economic value of the oufput of an establishment might bê a better 
iftdex.”’ x l . 

a criterion is also useless in fhe measurement of size of 
factory of different countries having unequal economic development 
and also of countries of unequal economic resources. Thug, a highly 
developed country like America. with: an abundant supply of capital 
compared to labour force must necessarily appear to have small-sized 
factory compared to ‘an economically under-developed, country like ours, 
where scarcity of capital and existence of huge manpower naturally 
have led to the adoption of labour-intensive methods of production. . 
The average size of a factory in Great Britain, U.S.A., Iran, and 
India, on the basis of number of workers employed, was found to be 
as follows :— f 


Great Britain? U. S. A? Iran? ` India'0 
126.1 (1947) 59.3 (1947) `- ` 187.4 (1950) 122 ( (1949) 
Factory trade only, ùe., Factory employing 10 « or 
factory with more é more workers with 
than 10 employees. . Se power and 20 or more 


workers without power 
‘has been included. 


The apparent small size of American factory can be explained to 
some extent by the fact that the British Census omits all factories 
employing 10 or less workers and ‘Indian figures «include only. factories 
employing 10 or more workers, thus to some extent inflating the average 
size of factory. But to what extent the Index misrepresents the whele 
picture would become clear -if a consideration of materiel equipment is 
also taken into account along with the nurgber of workers in measuring 
the size of a factory. In 1935 British Census, the ratio of horse-power 
per worker was found to be 2-4. In America it was 6-4 in 1989." The 
divergence in average horse-power per worker in these two countries 


l 


6 Plorence—The Statistical method in Economic and Political Science—1927, p. 154: 
7 Jewkes—The size of the faciory—B. J. June, 1952, p. A 

8 24: 

9 Review of "Economic conditions of. Middle East—1951- i, Published by UN. Ma 
10 Statistical Abstract for India, 1950% 

11 Florence—Logic of A rerican and British Industry, p. 18. 
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actually is much greater than what would pppear from these figures, 
. because American Census includes very small plants ng included in 
British Census, which tends to lower -the* horse-power í ‘per man. ‘So 
it is clear that while Judged by ' number ‘employed per plant ’ index 
.the average size of factory in“America and ‘Britain might be found to 
be more or less similar; technical considerations such as horge-power 
worker clearly show that American plants on average dre larger than 
the British. In Iran’ the’ correspanding “igure for "horse-power per 
. worker is 1.6 ony in 1950, thus indicating that actually: Iran does not 
possess plants largér than either Britain or America.- * Unfortunately 
for India no such figures’ fom horse-power worker are available, which 
prevents extension of the above comparison to India. But still there 
is no doubé of,the fact that average horse-power per worker in Indian 
factories must he far lower than in both American and British factories, 
which means that the technical size of an average Indian factory is 
smaller than whatemight appear from average worker per factory. 


In actual practise: however, it has ash found that large plants 
on the whole are associated with high capital investrnent—specially 
mechanisation. The more mechanised industries should: on the whole 
be large-scale industries in the sense of containing plants employing 
larger number of persong, the number employed per plant will certainly ` 
be a useful index indicating the relative size of industry im: any particular 
country. While there is a negative correlation between -mechanisation 
and number of persons employed i in thesense that mechanigation involves 
fewer persons,.a positive correlation can, however, be, clearly found 
between the size of plants: and the number of persons eihployed. 

The following figures from the latest census report of India (1950) 
covering only 29 industries justify to. a great extent the above observation. 
The figures in the second column have bee deduced simply by dividing 
tlto total productive capital employed in each industry by the number 
of reporking fagtories. It has been found that industries which belong 

eto the largest size group haye also on average the largest number of 
persons per plant: 


e 
. k} 


` i s 
12 Review of Economic Conditions of Middle Fgst—(g51-52). 
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‘Average productive capital, average number of workers per factory - . 
and average fixed capital investment per worker of the 29 industries ™ 
covered, 


ł 


: e 
. `. Name e , @Average Pro- , Average Average 
i ° ductive -workers per capital 
° : ; capital per . factory intensity 
‘ . e plant. ð per W. 
ai : i 2 a . Rs. ad Rs. 
i ; e © s 
* 1. Wheat fiður P TEL 6,19,811 ° 58! 4,215. 
2. Bice Milling. . we i 93,188 29 1,480 
3. Biscuit making ' ` +...  @ 3,713,448 71 2,629 
4, Fruit ond Vogetahlo processing Dee 5,81,656 72 3,861 
e5, Sugar Ree 14,723,378 308 1,763 | 
- 6. Dislillesies and Breweries P ~~ 7,86,308 3 r 4,843 
-7. Starch A ie ss ` 2,18,812 6 . 2,356 
8. Vegetable oils eS Se i oa 449,032 ; 45 4,363 - 
9. Paints and Varnishes ` /9,73,497 ; 89 %S23 
10. Soap Pa ae oe 9,99,686 A 87 5,735 
ll. Tanning ,... $ a as >  +4,44,029 ' 88 1,171 
12. Cement d TIE oa "094,60,786 ° 959 6,132 
13. Glass and Glass ware axe 3,68,314 > 168 1,497 
14. Ceramics : segs, it 6,58,193 * 291 1,396 
15. Plywood and: ‘Tea ‘Chests sa 2,09,059 “18 3,227 
16. Paper and Paper Board .) 88,77,545 n 525 4,598 
17. Matches a 2 da Ve 453,478 237 879 
18, Cotton textiles. . .. yo x. 43. .  ,85,77,730 1,061 1,090 
19. Jute Textiles! | bie - 65,22,466 2,689 ; 1,033 
20. Woollen Textilés.- .. eh f ii - 714,35,535 . 299 1,112 
21. Chemicals ..-' &- ».. `  10;69,908 111 5,166 
ı 22. Aluminium, Copper and ‘Brass San 7,16898 < Ph 2,920. 
23. ‘Iron anti Steel - p .. eo. 35,17,677 `. 422 4,533. 
24, Bicycles : `p. yo ee gw 5,48,765 ’ 95  . 2,798 
25. Sewing Machines . ... - .» | 15,70,567 296 2,621 
26. Electric lamps Boat tase ` A 19, 35,850 . 167 6,587. . 
27. Electric fans’ :,- Ean g A on 603 ‘149, 2,129° 
28, General Eng. and Blectric, tna! Geet 120,636 ; Th 2,096" 


` From what has been” said aboye it becomes alae that while the 
“number of persons employed’ ‘criterion might fail in certain cases 
to reveal the true size ‘of plants ‘the application of it jointly with ‘ capital 
invested. per plant’ criterion can be expected tq give. some. reliable’, 
“indication regarding the size of plants. It is probably fot this’ reason. r 
that -in almost all discussions regardirig méasurment of the sizè g 
plants, these two criteria are put forward as the easiest grid practicable 
test$ of classification. In so far as the object is the measurement of e' 
the physical size of plants of any industry, these two criteria might be 
accepted, with the least objection. But it is open to’ question whether . 
these two tests can also*be taken as sufficient for selection of plant size. ` 
suitable for the economy of the country under consideration, . specially of 
an under-developed country like India. There is no.ground for preferring: 
a particular size of factory, unlegs from the point‘of view of available - 


(d 
13 Factories employing 2@ or more persons and with power only have been included 
in the Report of the Census of Matufacturers—(1950), 
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factors of production, the size is found to be the most oe The 


. existing supply of factors of production, particularly labetr and capital, 


r 


` ` stresses the need for the development of less capital-intensive methods 


of production which would absorb maximum quantum of labour with . 
„the minimum quantum of capital. No doubt that industries with low 
capital investment are geherally, found to be composed: of small-sized 
plants, but there is no guarantee ‘that small- sized pants will necessarily 
be of less canjtal- -intensive type. - Suitable ifidices in such cases should 


«be, not capital invested or the number of woskerg employed per plant, 


but capital intensity per worker in. the plants concerned.: The accepted 
method for measuring capitaé intensity per worker is the horse- -power 
capacity per plant per worker employed. Unfortunately no data 
regarding horge-power capacity of different -plants are available in 
India. i p 
Capital intensity can also be measured with a reasonable degree of 
accuracy from theeamotint: of fixed capital invested per, worker. The 
advantage of such test is that if land is excluded fromthe fixed capital, 
then the ratio may also serve as the indicator of the degree of mechani- 
sation of different plants. The figures given in the fourth; column of the 
table given before show the average ,amount- of fixed capital 
invested per worker in the 29 Indian industries in. 1950. A glance at 
these. figures makes it dear that industries composed of largest sized 
plants . are ' not necessarily of . capital- intensive. typé. A positive 
correlation between large size and high capital-investment per worker 
is- to be found only in the cases of. cement, iron and steel: ‘and paper and 
paperboard. The industries like lamp; wheat flour; starch, vegetable 
oil, soap, chemicals, show degrees of ‘capitalisation much higher than 
what the size of factory measured by number of workers or total 
productive capital might suggest. - Cotton, Jute, Woolen textiles, 
Matchés;" ‘Sugar, on -the other hand, show lower degree of capital ` 
investment ‘pér ‘worker, in spite > of their : apparent large § size, Andioateg ; 
byeother two indices. p= 

Unfortunately po separate data riting to fixed capital employed 
eper plant of different sizes within different industries are available in 
tndia, which prevents any comparison of capital intensity of plants 


_ of different ‘size groups: within an industry the real point . at issue. 


Figures’ collected: through my own investigation , ‘on this point are 


. painfully insufficient to justify the drawing of any generalised 


conclusion. Some idéa: regarding capital investment per worker in 
‘different size groups ‘of some industries can also be had from the Tariff — 
+ Boards’ reports. Since no separate figures relating to fixed and 
working capital have been given in these reports, only: total capital 
15—1883 P—SN a “oF n T 
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investment per worker gan be deduced from them. The figures 
collected by e as well as those of Tariff, Board reports, however, fail , 
to reveal any uniformity of correlation between size and capital intensity- a 
in different industries, when grouped into different sizes according -to 
workers employed per plant. The capital intensity does vary between .- 
differeng size groups, but not in the expected direction. 


® anaes a 
a i ; 
e ` TABLE 2 
o 
bd ° Sacs X No. of Gapjtal per ` Total 
i workers, plant. capital in- 
7 vested’. per 
a worker. 
Rs. . Rs. 
e . 
Belting à n oe is -. 21-50 ne ry Ve 

: 51—100 ee oe 
101—300 8,62,398 . 7,263 % 

: 301—500. 33, 00,000 6,904 

Electric lamp 5 21—50 5 1,72,554 3,100 

; s. 51—100 

Eee S 101—300. 14,00,000 6,555 

301—500 è : ee 
: 50l—above — 16,00,000 . . 4,278 « 
Small Tools and Cutlery Se 1—50 48;781 1,863 . 
- , J a 51—100 i oe. 
S 101—300 ` 14,00,000 - 4,600 . ` 

@il pressure lamps ss... — be Sk 1—50 © = 94,445 2,089 

. 51—100 -4,35,000 8,529 

: 101—300. . .. ` 2,50,000.... 1,400 

Plywood and Tea chests - a. 6 150 a e 12,823 `> -4,072 

x 1 51—100 ~- 3,59,858 3,000 

- 101—500 14,4),205 ' 6,354 


600—above = 328,98,900 ; a 
Except i in the. ‘case of “small tools anid | cutleries, a positive 
correlation between size and capital intensity per worker`is not found 
which we would expect to be present if our contention that 
mechahisation in spite of labour -replacing effects leads to large- sized 
plants is true. This may, of course, to some ‘dxtent be due to 
variations in the degrees of utilisation of existing ‘plants. But the fact 
remains that if our object is the development,of small and medium- 
sized plants, because of their higher labour absorbing ` capatity 
compared to large- sized plants, the number of labour þer plant is not 
the appropriate index. Not only do they*fail to reflect the real degrées” 
of capitalisation but as the number of workers changes with changing 
conditions of trade (capital investment per plant remaining constant) ~ 
it cannot be expected to give a real indication of the ‘Capital intensity of- 7 
plants of different sizes, if size is determined by this index. 


. 


-Bo from this- point of vigw the best way is to classify plants on 
the bash of invésted capital per plant. as has been done in the following, 
table... True size of factory from the point of view of. capital employed, 
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“number of workers ani capital intensity is#found to be yh to a 


`, greater extent from this test. 


a i ‘TABLE 3 


, Plants classified according to productive capital per plant : 


`~ + e 
"i s > $ 
e. . 
š Rlants Raving No. ef Total 
s productive workers capital in- 
capitalë » per plant. vested per 
$. : : - R43 k worker. ® 
i í A Rs. 
, nTa N: : 
Belting z oe <. Upto 1 lakh wet ce 
“* “1-5 lakhs 181 2370 
To l : 5—10 5; 107 12,102 
; q 3 10—20 ž ,„ 50] . 6,904 
Electric lamp ses > tae = .. Upto Llakh -> 45 -~ 1,200 © 
è S 1—5 lakhs `` 50 -5,000 
. a a è i 5—10 p a ae ` 7 
$ ; 10—20 «,, . 489 ` 5,411 
Small Tools and Wutlery .. Upto I lakki ©  :29 1,863 
i .* ‘ 10—20 -lakhs ` - “299 . . 4,600 
Plywood and Tea chests | .. Upto 1 ‘lakh 55 1,866 
í T . 1—5 lakhs 118 tea 3,678 
5—10 ,, 141 6,000 
10—20 ,, 176 6,121 
i ~ above 20 lakhs . 381 `. 9,278 
Oil pressure lamp is .. Upto 1- lakh 36 ` + 1,284. 
7 = á 1—5 lakhs - 107 3,585 
Pnp bolder | °°... .. Upto 1 lakh 28 2,396 
ê SE 1—5 lakhs 32 17,716 


a Hoti in’ the-case of belting industry; smaller dead plants from 
the point of view. of, productive capital: employed are also Smaller from 
the point of-view of persong employed ‘and of capital invested per worker. 
Limitations of size classification : ie 

Classification of industriés in terms ‘of size; Whether physical or 
financial, is usgful for tabulation . of overall statistics, but it does not 
enable us to study the problems of different groups of industries. “The 
operations of the business themselves ’’ as observed by Kaplan “ usually 
fgeasures ‘its smallness or bigness by the position it occupies in its own . 
industry.” ** eIn studying the problems of industrial concerns, it is the 
conrparative position in their industry rather- than the absolute position 
which, should ber of pr inary importance tous. ` f 


Physical or financial characteristics ‘also fail to show other 


‘characteristics assqciated’ with different sized plants, which in most 


-cases are responsible for the existence of different sized groups side by 


side in different economic systems. So in a realistic study of the 
‘ problems of different sizes, these characteristics other than size such as 


E 


‘ k 


l4 Kaplan—Small Business—Its Place and Eroblotis, p. 16, 
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organisation, area of opergtion, management, etc., must also he taken 
into account. 


Characteristics of small industry other than. size: 


In, the spheres of organisation, fnance, and nature of operation, 
small industry possesses certain peculiar features which distinguish it 
from other groups of industry. Qn the score of management, the small 
industries are generally @mposed of firms that consist of single inde- 
Pendent or ganisation directly under the supervision’ of the owners who 
are also the: managers. The typical charagteristic of a small industry is 
the complete identity of ownership and management. When there is 
divorce of management from ownership, the concern, ceases to be 
termed as small. The increasing difficulty in large-scale management is 
one of the leading factors in limiting the size of plants. Thus small 
‘industiy, is popularly termed as independent and remains as the only 
.field of choice for educated independent-minded middle class, ready to 
plunge into risks than to sacrifice their independence. Such concerns 
are most typically proprietory or partnership establishments. A recent 
survey of small Engineering Industries of Howr ‘ah, where more than 75% 
small industries of West Bengal are located, has revealed that individual 
enterprises play a predominant part in smalleindustries. Out of 153 
firms surveyed, 118 or 77%. are proprietary concerns,+29 or 19% are 
partnership and 6 or 3-9% are either private or public limited concerns." 
Out of the 49 firms- of West Bengal, from which I have collected 
information, majority of the. plants with invested capital up to one 
lakh are proprietary or partnership concerns. . 


TABLE 4 . 
r è 
_ Plants ‘with capital up tò Rs. 1,00,000 Plants with capital Rs. 1,00,001 to 
x . - 2 š Rs. 15,00,000 


x. 
Total No. of Partner- Propri- Private Total Propri- Private Publi? 


Firms. ship etory etory e Lid. e Lid. 
"28 14 10 4 Pal 2 4 15 . 
Pe reontage : ‘ 
Distribution— ` i 
100 - 50% 35.7%- 14:3% 100% 9.5% < 19% 71.5% 


Of the 28 firms of the first group (of total capital up tò Rs. 1 lakh) 
14 of 50% are partnership concerns, 10 or 35-7% are proprietary concerns. 


15 Pypblems of Smali Eng gineėring * Industries (Statistical suitvey report)—Buréau of 
Industrial Statistics, p. 10. In this survey gfirms included under small industries are’. 
those which pay - license fee nog exceeding Rs. 50 per annum; and most of them do not 
come under the Factory Act.. . 
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The share of proprietary concern. in the gecond group “is only 9:5% 
whereas public limited concern accounts for more than 70%. 

Thus small industry means a job as well as investment. Moreover, 
the small industry is not in a position to finance itself by floating 
. securities or sécure funds from outside sources and is financed primarily 
by owner himself or joimtly by the co-proprietors, and outside capital 
constitutes a negligible proportion of the total capital: invested. The 
sample survey of which mention has already been made contains detailed 
information regarding the raised capital of 159 firms, and its components 
such as owned, sh¢re and borrowed or loan capital of tle total amounts 
of all types of raised capitalgpf Rs. 2,091-37 thousand, owned capital is 
Rs. 1,056-45 thousand, t.e., 50:5 p.c., share capital (ammount of capital 
raised frem among the partners or directors and shareholders 
combined) is Rs. 957-42 thousand, i.e., 45:8% and bérrowed or loan 
capital (i.e. the amount of capital borrowed from’ : money-lenders, 
financial institations or from other sources on a long term basis) is 
Rs. 77-50 thousand or 37%. i 

Figures of the firms covered in. my survey also! give the same 
picture regarding the financial structure of small concerns. Of the 
total raised capital of 28 concerns with capital up to Rs. 1 lakh, ewned 
capital, 7.e., proprietors’ own capital constitutes 50-80%, share capital 
40%;-while the share ef loan capital is only 8%. Since 85% of the 
concerns of this group are partnership and proprietary concerns it is 
-clear that outside capital plays a negligible part in financing this group. ` 


TABLE 5 
Up to Rs. 1 lakh a ` Rs. 1 lakh to Rs. 15 lakhs 
Name and No. of Owned Share Borrowed No. of Owned ‘Share Borrowed 
Firms. i firms. i 
Hosiery (5) .. 89% pe 11% 3 50% « 50% £ 
Electric lamp .. ioe os A 3 73% ` 65% 27.71% 
Bolting ee ie Ms Be 3 <. Yo 85. 28% 14.72% 
s: my k i 
holder (3) 50% 31.69% 18.3% 1 oh : 59% 41&% 
T pressure ar € a8 2 oF T% 26% 
amp. 
Pipe fitting (10) 75.50% 18.29% 6.2% 
Saw Mill (7) .. 13.8% 81.7% 4.5% Bete fe i. 
Tea 31% 69% iis l 4 es : 90% 10% 
Rubber manu-* ,.. 1 *.. ;100% 
facturers.: ' \ 
. Engineering ie E wa 1 100%: ca 
Paint works '.. axe ae ake l .. | 100% 
Chemicals a2 7 1 5 100% ate 
Ink 2 : 67% 33% 
' All firms com- 51.80% 40.20% $% 19g 14% | 72% 14% 


bined (28). . ‘ 
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The survey of the Spal industries of Calcutta recently made by 
the West Penkal State Statistical Bureau gives more or less an identical, . 
picture of the financial structure of the concerns covered in the survey.. ` 
Factories which are not registerable and are not registered under the 
Factories Act have been included in the survey and each class of industry . 
has beew subdivided into four categories wz. (1) using power and 
employing less thanel0 workers, (2) using power and employing 10 or 
more workers, (3) not using powes and. employing less than 10 workers, 
(4) not using power and employing 10 or more workers. 18 The report : 
does not contain detailed information regarding tlfe component parts 
of the raised capital of the firms, as habeen done in the survey of 
the Small Engineering Industries of Howrah. Table No. 11, however, 
gives detailed information regarding the total liability -of eaeh industry 
and distribution of the lability into four heads, t.e., land and building; 
machinery and tools, raw materials and- others iroi which financial 
structure can be clearly understood. Of the total 129,11,404 concerns 
of the 25 important small industries, only 2,846 concerns, i.e., 0.02% 
have shown to have lability on any account and of the -2;846 concerns, 
only 635, i.e., (22.3%) have liability on account of fixed assets, i.e., land, 
building and machines and tools, which means that the share of outside 
capital is negligible for long term financing of the smaller concerns, 
1,096 concerns (38.5%) have liability on accéunt of purchase of raw 
materials while the remaining 1,115 concerns (39. 2% have borrowed 
for other account. 
The report on Small Engineering Tadias of Howrah 16 dealt 
with the question of capital outlay in machine tools and implements 
on the one hand, and in land, building, etc:, on the other, and the 
figures on this point show that the total amount of fixed capital 
investment in Engineering ‘Firms is Rs. 908-23 thousand, of which 
only a small portion of Rs. 93:96 thousand has been invested in land» 
‘building, etc. Thus the ratio of investment in and, building, ete., to 
machine, tools and implements is about 1/9. In a more origaniséd 
ang large-scale sector of general and _ electrical engineering the ~ 
corresponding ratio is 4/6.7 It is in canformity with the fact that®" 
86% of the firms surveyed operated in rented work places, which- is 
obvious as most of thege do not come under the factory work and are 
not required to put in capital for the construction of their work places. 


Survey of the’ Small Industries of Calcutta also shows that a . 
ńegligible proportion of the total fixed assets is a on land and. 


» 
e E $ . 
18 Economic Survey of Small Indus@ies of Calcutta—1952- 53—State Statistical s 
Burcau, Government of West Bengal. 
i7 Problems of Small Enginecting Industry (Statistical Survey Report), pp. 20- a1. 
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building by the small firms. The average value of the assets in land 
š c x a K L$ . 
and building is fairly high in the case of wheat, flour, tanning, paper 


- “and paper boards, while majority: of the industries have no investment 


on this heading, Hiven in the case of industries which have shown 


` proportionately high investment on land and building mentioned above, 


only a small number of goncer ns possess their own land and building. 


; But land and building being véry costl¥ in Calcytta the possession of 


a few have inflated the average. A ecomparative study- of the 
proportichate capital investments in land and building to total fixed 
capital in some of the smaller concerns and their wespective bigg@r 
plants would bring into gear light this difference: an fhe capital 
structure of the two groups al industry. . 

In the following table, the proportionate investment in land "and 
building to total fixed assets of two groups of concerns cf some 
industries has been given. The information regardiig the smaller 
concerns has been taken from the survey report mentioned above, 
while those of the organised bigger concerns have been, taken from the, 
latest census report. eS 

Not only the small plant is owner-managed, but is marked by 
complete absence of ‘ departmentalisation,’ one of the leading and 
menacing features associated with the management of modern large 
scale firms. There is eirtual absence of specialised staffs for special 


l functions and small pfints do not enjoy the facilities designed 


Specifically for research analysis. The last one is also absent in the 
medium-sized plant, and can be found to be enjoyed only by the large 
scale industries. In short, simplicity of management is the most 
important characteristic of small industries. : 

Area, of operation :—Small industry is generally local i in character 
both with regagd to raw material and for its market: That is why 
small-industry is always linked up with the question of dispersion. 
There is no fixed rule that small industries must. necessarily be 
temposed of dispersed plants. But the factors ; which favour 
localisation also encourage the establishment of småll- sized plants. 
Heavy cost of transport ,of raw materials and products, and ‘wide 
dispersion of their market and supplies tend the production units to be 
dispersed widely—that is more so in the poor countries because of the 
low purchasing power of the masses and lack of adequate transport 
facilities. And plints rooted to areas of sparse supply | ‘or tied to areas 


‘of dispersed markets would necessarily be small. Being local i» 
` character, small plants generally maintain a personal rélationship with 
¿` the buyers of their product and ġhus are in a position: to afijust their 


production quickly to the changes in the tastts of their; customers. 


A 


ne 


A o 
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Proportion of capital invested in land and building to total fixed capital in | 7 
smaller concerns of Caleutta and respective large concetns of West Bengal and of India. 


Name . o 9 


Wheat, flour and Atta Mills 

Biscuit Makers including 
Bakers and Confectioners 

Fruits and Vegetable proces- 
sing. ; = 

Vegetable oils, oil seed 
erushing and extraction 
and. processing. 

Paints and Varnishes 

Tanning 


Glass and glass ware including ; 


» bangles. 
Ply wood and its products 


Paper and Card board pro- 


ducts. 

Chemicals including dregs 
and pharmaceutical. 

Aluminium, Copper and 
Brass process from ore 
melting and manufacturing 
of finished products. 

Tron and Steel smelting 

Electric Fan 

General Engineering 
Electrical Engineering. 

Rubber and Rubker manu- 
“facture. 


Bricks, tiles and Surki maru- 5 


facturing. 7 


- Plastics - 
Wood. chopping and wood 


ware, 
Hosiery and other knitted 


goods. 


. eloxtile Machinery and other 


accessories. 
Gold and Silver omaments 


and ` 


‘Number of factories in 


Calcutta 


coming H 


not 
under the factoty Act. 


m o 
0’ 
o AD 


2,628 


‘Percentage of invest- 


t 


ment in land and building 
al fixed capital in 


Ba I. 


to t 


“24% 0 


II Number of organised 4 


H 


factories in India. 


ata 
oy 


Percentage of invest- 


TIT 
we v? 
gA nB 
Oa 
22 + 
Q & os 
gS Sat 
g eo e 
S rey wm 
ð 2 oO 
Ke] a5 
aes 
fey 
geok fa] 
© fz] Aig oS 
j 82s Dm 
B 
4298 16 
30% _ 26 
56% 6 
37% 76 
. : 
45% 16 
52%% 7 
26% 27 
32%, 15. 
34% 12 
30% 17 
32%, 29 
23% 21 
23%, 17° 
31% 514 


‘Not available 


Not evailable : 


Not available 
Not available’ 


Not available 
Pot avuilabie * 


Not available 


Percentage of invest- 
ment. in land and building 


to total fixed capital in 


case of ITT, 


50% 


2 
oa 
~O 
LON 


“39%, 
4% 


419 


. 50% 


35% 
35% 


40% 


30% 


22%, 
33% 
27% 


Discussion about the specific features of small industry would be 


incomplete without, taking into consideration the much used term, 


‘ Cottage industry ’ which occupies such an important place in current 


discussions. 


18 Factories employing 20 or more pergpns and using power has been included in ` 
the Census of Manufacturers Report 1950. : 
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The definition of the expression ‘ dolaze Industry ” ig the most 
_-conflicting one and in spite of numerous discussions on: the subject, no 
precise. definition has so fax been formulated which ¢an be accepted 
universally. Different criteria have been adopted by different committees 
in order to distinguish ìt from the small industry. ; Sometimes the. 
distinction has been drawn on the basis of the use of power,” sometimes 
on the basis of hired labour.?? The type pf employfuént provided by 
different dndastries and the place of* manufacture also,"along with the 
* former criteria, sometimes provide the basis fór sucle distinction ; wi 

these the distinction between establishments which employ power and 
those which do not, becom€ less useful as electricity: becomes more 
generally available and as a wide extension of rural electrification has 
been accepted as being essential for the growth and development of 
cottage industries. 


The essential characteristic of a cottage industry, which signifies 
its importance in the predominantly agricultural economy, is that it only 
opens out a sub&idiary source of income to the poor agriculturists and 
also to the non-agricultural rural people where they can" produce -things 
in their spare time with simple, locally made tools and. with the, help 
of their family members. Thus the term ‘ Cottage industry ’ should 
meañ those industries which are generally associated with agriculture 
in rural areas, carried on in the home of the artisans and,is done mostly 
by hand or with the help of simple tools and without the help of outside 
labour. In such a type of organisation , cottage workers are generally 
the owner of the instruments of production, and either their own master 
or belong to a co-operative organisation. Obviously: the scale of 
operation is very small here and as a rule, they are capable of supplying 
only local needs. l l 


Generally tottage industries provide subsidiary employment to 
‘agricultural workers. But this can not be regarded as an essential 


characteristic of cottage industry, as in many cases they provide full 
"e 

19 The Industrial Finance Sub-Committee of the Bengal Industrial Survey 

Committee” (1948) Bas defened the Cottage Industries as those “ which ‘do not use péwer 

* @and are generally conducted by workers in their respective homes. Small industries are 

those which use power driven machinery and may or may not be run“on factory basis, 

but represent a capital investment of Rs. 20,000. The Bombay Economic and Industrial 

Survey Committee (1930-40) has also defined cottage industries “ as those where no power 

is used and the manufacture is carried ori generally in the fome of the artisans himself 
and occasionally in small kharkhanas where not more than 9 workers are employed. 

20 ‘Fiscal Commission Report—(1950) observes that ‘‘ The distinction between Cottage 
and Small Scale should turn primarily on the use of hired labour.: A cottage industry 
+ is thus which is carried on wholly or primarily with the help of the members of the 

family either as a whole-time or as a partime occupation, A smail; industry is one, 
Which is operated mainly with hired labour (usually 10-50 hands) ..,in our view .the 
distinction between a cottage and a small-scale industry rest mainly on the gize of the - 
unit and the related fact of contractual relationship between the proprietor and the 
“worker, In practice, however, while cotta¥e industries gre generally. associated with 
agriculture in rural areas, small-scale industries gengrally “provide whole-time ‘occupation’ 
to their workers and are located in urban or suburban areas.” . 
16—188SP~-8N . Yva 
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. 


time occupation to their wotkars. The main distinetion betweeti cottage 


and small industries is that while former are mainly located in rural: `, 


areas and are carried on in the home of workers with the help of. their 
family members, where production is carried on by hand and with the 


help of simple hand-made tools; small industries are locates mainly in ` 


the urban or suburban areas ‘ag sepasate establishments and produce 
goods partially or «wholly with mechanized equipmients and with the help 
of outside labourers. * o 


* In view of thé Bae involved in evglving criteria for ° 


distinguishing different groups of industries, the authors of the Indian 
First Five Year Plan, instead of putting forward such criteria, merely 
stated with regard to small industries that in implementing programme 
which involve concessions or assistance for small industried, the approach 
has to be flexible and it may frequently be necessary to evolve seme 
practical criteria according to the aims in view which might be appro- 
priate to the circumstances of each industry or group of industry. They 
have in the chapter of small industry, classified it inté 3 groups, viz., 
(i) village industries which are in the main an integral part of the village 
economy (ii) those which represent traditional skill and craft and 
(iii) those which are more recent and have an intimate connection with 
the corresponding large-scale industries. This is a very board classifica- 
tion in a general way and not very much helpful in the formulation of 
definition of different groups of industries. Except that these three 
groups of industries are important in the field of providing employment 
to the rural, educated and female population, they did not specify any of 
the other characteristics of the second and third groups. With regard to 
village industries they have further stated that these are concerned in 
the main with the processing of local raw materials or local markets 
with simple technique. i 


Nevertheless we can assume that most of the concerns in the 1st° 


group and to some extent in the 2nd group would necessarily come 
under the term cottage industries according to this definition particulatly 
bechuse of their method of production,. while the majority in the ened 
group will be termed as small industry. 


«Medium-sized industry : 
Any scientific description of the special features of the particular 
group known as ‘ Medium-sized’ industry so as to distinguish it from 


the large-scale industry on the tne hand and small-scale on the other 
is rather difficult because of the lack ef any such special features, whether’ > 


in organisation or in the method of production. Yet it is not possible ` 


at 


' . 
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fo overlook this particular group altogether in any ; study of the 


industries in our country where they constitute a distinct homogeneous 
` group including numerous hosiery, glass and soap factories. _ They have 
sometimes the problems of large-scale industry and sometimes those of 
. small-scale according to the comparative position of ‘particular firms 
in that industry. Mixing up of this group partly with the small and 
partly with the large scale would obscure a clear praspective of the typical 
problems of this group, particularly, financtal, and hence the necessity 
of grouping them under a different heading, Industries in this group 
bear a strong resemblance to the large-scale industries in organisation 
` and also in the use of powegdriven machinery. But nevertheless they 
stand quite apart from the latter in respect of their ‘financial status 
and credirequirements. While they have some of the’ complexities of 
organisation like the large-scale industries, financially most of them are 
notin a position to finance themselves by floating securities, or to 


maintain seperate institutions for carrying on research and analysis. 
It is also difficult to distinguish small industries from the smaller units 
of the medium-sized industries. In a general way it can be said that a 
medium-sized firm is or may be a replica of a big firm’ in a miniature 
form, whereas a small-scale one can not be so. ` Secondly, a small-scale 
industry flourishes under the fostering care of a single family as a unit 
while in the present economic condition of our country the development 
of medium-sized industry calls for pooling together of the’resources of 
séveral units and as such flourishes mostly as a joint enterprise. At least 
ihe history of the medium-sized. industry in our province proves this 
- observation to be true. Nevertheless in the absence of specific distin- 
guishing features of this group, the capital invested in-an unit should 
be the first criterian for distinguishing this group from other groups of 
industry.- ë ; 
Composite definitions :—Bearing in mind the characteristics of 
the different groups of industries, we can now lay down demarcation 
lines between different groups of industries on the basis of capital 


“© assets possessed by indiviqual units and the number of labourers 


employed per plant. 


Large-Scale industries :—Capital ne above, Rs. ‘2, 00,000. 
Labourers—501 and above. 


, Medium-sized “industries :—Capital assets over Rs: 1,009,000 and 
up to Rs. 20,00,000. 
Laboureys—A- 500. 


l 
l 
i 


XV 
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Small- Sedle industries y Capital assets up to Rs. 1,00,000. 
Labourers up to 50.7 


Here capital assets mean not only block capital invested in plant, 
machinery and land & buildings, but also working capital and cash 
reserves minus outstanding liabilities. This classification is, no doubt 
somewhat, arbitrary, but factual survey of gsome of the industries 
has proved that the real position is som@what near about this classifica- 
tion. Moreover, taking into¢considgration the character istics mentioned 
in, formulating the composige definition of the different classes $f indus- 
. tries, the definition appears to be fairly elastic to allow rē-classification 
of industries, when a practical approach to specific problems would 
demand it. 

Small and Medium-sized industry in Indiae 


‘ 


There are no official data relating to industries which are fot 
covered by the Factory Act, so the factories falling outside the Factories 
Act cannot be precisely estimated. Mioreover, even with regard to the 
industries falling under the Factory Act, grouping of industries according 
to number of workers employed and capital invested is not possible 
except with regard to the 29 industries covered by the Report of Census 
of Manufactures, which again includes only those factory establish- 
ments which employ 20 or more labourers and use power. But even 
this limited information is sufficient to show the preponderence of small 
and medium-sized units in the industrial structure of our country. 


From the report on the CeSssus of Manufactures in 1948, it has 
been found’that the number of establishments employing below 21 
labourers is 1420 (the percentage to total factory, establishment being 
25.0), the number of establishments employing 21-50 labourers is 2009 
(the percentage being 35.8), the number of establishnsents employing 
51-100 is 1034 (percentage is 18.2), the number of units employing 
101-250 labourers is 454 (percentage is 8.0), and, the number of units 
employing 251-500 is 223 (percentage is 3.9). | 

« Thus the percentage of establishment employing up to 50 Hands to 


the total establishment of these 29. ‘industries is 60.3. Medium-sized’ 


units (i.e., those employing between 51-500) on the other hand consti- 
tute 80.1% of the total establishment of the 29 industries. 


Se 
21 The working party on cottage and. small-scale industry of the Economic 
Commission for Asia and Far East, held in 1981, defined the above terms more or less 
op similar line. According to it, a cottage industry is one which is carried on wholly or 


primarily with the help of the members of the family, either as a whole or as a part-time - 


occupation. gA small-scale industry is one which is operated mainly with hired labour, 


usually not exceeding 50 workers in any es{ablishmeni or unit not using any motive ' 


power in the operation, or 20 workers in any” establishment or unit using such power— 
UnitedNations Economie and Social Ceuncil—H/CN/11/382—23rd December, 1955, p. 22. 
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With regard to productive capital employed in thege 29 industries 
the position is as follows in 1948 ** :— ` ' 


Class of Establishments accor- No. of establishment Percentage distribution 
ding to productive capital em- er 
ployed. 
Rs. Rs. a 
Below 1,00,0g0 2,583 ' 50.1 
1,00,001 to  5,00,000 e . 1a04 - 29.9 
5,00,001 to  -10,00,000 331 e 5.8 
10,00,001 to 25,00,000 290, ‘ 5.1 
25,00,0Q1 to 50,900,000 $ 251 i 4.4 
50500,001 to 75,00,000 ` 127 : 2.2 
75,00,001 to 100,00,000 58% o į 11 ° 
100,00,001 to 500,00,000 75 i 1.3 
Abovo 500,00,000 1 8.1 


From this it is clear that from the point of view of productive l 
capital employed, 50% of the total units of the 29 industries are small- 
sized units, While medium-sized units constitute a littlé less than 40% 
of the total. From the above Report, however, proportionate shares 
-of small & mediym sized factories to the total number of establish- 
ments in each industry cannot be determined, and, this makes it 
impossible to classify existing industries into different sized groups. 
The Report of large-scale factory establishments published occasionally 
by the Government of India, contains informations regarding the,aver- 
age number of workers daily emploved therein. From this report, 
respective shares of different sized factories to the total factories in each 
of the ten indystries can be deduced which would give: an idea of the 
average size of different industries. The following table gives the 
number and respective proportions ,of different sized: (measured by 
number of workers) factories to total factories in edch of the ten 


industries in 1947. i 


Percentage to total Establishments with factories employing— 





° 1947 ves ; 
F A i 
Factories Factories Factories Factories 
Name workers employing employing employing 
` from 51—100" 101—500 above 500 
» i 20—50 workers. workers, workers. 
l Textile » .. L863 12.0 142° 37.77 
2. Engineering .. ® ate 48.3 n | 22.5 21.7 | RDS 
3. ° Minerals and Metals se @ 54.75, - 240 14.75 6.5 
4. Food, Drinks and Tobacco 51S * 25.0 19.3. 4.4 
5. Chemicals and Dyes, ete. 50.7 >. 27.8 18.3 3.2 
6. Paper and Printing , 57.0 215 17.6, 3.9 
7. Processes relating to wood, 46.4 -25.5 e 23.7, 1 44 
+ Stone and Glass. s y 7 : 
8. Processes connested with 57.9. - | 23.6 14.9 3.6 
hides and skin. > ; 
9. Gins ahd Press oa 42,3 40.2 16.8. 7 
10. Miscellaneous | F 9.8 32.0 38.5 i: 19.7 
* All industries o ATE "O 256 19.26 e 81 
` 3 r) F Bi 
22 Statistical abstract of India—1950. -3 
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Except jn textiles, 7 4-80% of the factories in other industries are 


small- and medium-sized, from the point of view of number of workers . 
per factory. Of these small-sized’ conéerns account for more than 50% `* 


of the total number of establishments in the cases of Chemicals & Drugs, 
Minerals and Metals, Food, Drink and Tobacco,. Paper and. 
Printing, and processes connected eel @Hides and- Skins. The 
predominance of smeller- sized concerns ‘would became more clear if we 
remember that the majority. of the sinall-sized concerns which are not 
, registerable under the Facgories Act, have fallen outside the scope of this. 
eport. The umber of’ these excluded concerns is by no means 
negligible: According to the estimates gade by the National Income 


Cogamittee (Final Report) the number of workers employed in smaller - 


enterprises, i.e., which are not registered, in 1950-51 waseabout 11-5 


million as against 8 millions working in factory’ establishments: The e 


value of net output of this small enterprises was of the order of Rs. 910 _ 
crores in 1950-51, while that of the factory establishment was Rs. 550 
crores. Of course, the smaller enterprises as defined in the report, 
covered also the cottage industries. But if we assume that small 
industries (i.e., these are not village or cottage industries), constitute 
' (as kas been assumed by the Shroff Committee) only a third of the total, 
even then their contribution to output and employment appears to be 
substantial. . 

Medium- sized plants predominate in the case of processes relating 
to wood, eens and glasses, gins and presses and miscellaneous. ` 

e 


Small and M edium-sized industries in West Bengal 


In measuring the small-scale industries in West. Bengal we again 
encounter the same difficulties because of the lack of ayailable statistics. 
Figures for. factories, so far as they are registered companies on the ones 
hand, and some information regarding cottage industries, are available. 
But since as most of the small-scale industries are proprietary concerns or 
partnership, information regarding joint-stock companies fails #o throw 


any clear light on.the important position occupied by this industry in® ° 


the economy of West Bengal: ‘Attempts have recently been made to 
survey the small industries: in this province. But the chief difficulty 
‘with regard to-thege figures. is that these surveys are concerned with 
those concerns only which do riot come -under the Factory Act and thus 
necessarily include the cottage industries, which in fact fax outnumbered 
the small‘ indrstries not coming within the Factory Act. Thus it is’ 
estimated that besides’.6.7 lakhs woykers engaged in industrial factories . 
registered under the Faétories Act, there are approximately 7 lakhs of 
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workers engaged in Cottage and Small-scale industries piducing goods 
_ worth of Rs. 44:5 crores annually.” 

While correct figures relating to unregistered small fatis other 
than cottage industries are painfully lacking, an idea of their importance 
can, however, be forméd from the limited information available from the 
survey of small industries gn Calcutta 1949, carried on by the Sfatistical 
Department of West Bengal. If this report, somgwhat: detailed infor- 
mation relating to these small-sized factories, not registered under the 
, Factories "Act, is available as industries havg been classified into the 




















following groups :— °, 
No. of factories x No. of persons engaged 
— — a . o— 
With power Without In factories with power In factories without 
. a power : power. 
With =. With With With With With ! With With 
workers workers workers workers workers workers workers workers 
1—9 10 and 1—9 10 and 1—9 | 10 and 1—9 10 and 
above. *° above. - above. k above, 
2,430 465 e 26,056 1,318 11,864 9,108 84,473 23,776 


Tt is clear ay only factories falling under the heading ‘No. of 
factories with power ’, can be considered as small industries as we have 
defined it above. Number of these industries in Calcutta’ ‘alone is 2,895, 
employing 20,972 persons in 1949. The importance of : this figure s0 
far as it signifieg the place of small industries in the industrial structure 
of‘ our province cannot be realised without comparing the figure with 
corresponding figures of the registered factories in. Wést Bengal in 
that year. In 1949 the number of registered concerns in West Bengal 
was 2,197 employing on average 6,05,008 daily number of workers.. 


peal with regard to organised industries, 


$ With regard to the organised sector of the industries, dependable 
data showing the relative position of small and ‘medium industries 
visga-vis large industri€s, is available. Thus it was estimated by ‘the 
Commitee on State Industrial Finance Corporation in: : West Bengal 
* e(1951) that in 1949°50 more than 75% of the végistiered - concerns 
fell within the category of small-scale “indusiries, while -the share of 
medium scale units was a little over 2296 and that of Jatge scale units 
a little over 2 p.c. In the paid-up capital of all. “registered concerns the. 
shares of small-, medium- and _Tiage-Scale industries were 3-4 p.c., 
` 46-6 p.c. and 50 p.c. “respectively. The latest position with a to the 
registered concerns is as follows :— .. 


e i 
ms e 
23 iy and small-scale trengtes M West Bengal —A Review of Government 


Measures—-1950. à i 
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(On the basis of paid-tip bapital ‘as it stood on 81st. March, 1953)” & 
Small Medium Large x Lea 
, _ Seale.. - scale. scale. Total < 


t. Manufacturing firms—.. 


Printing on ne 552° 66 























R 620 
Chemicals and Allied trades . G 691 è 81 7 779 
Iron and Steel and. Ship building’ .. ° ©8300 79, 10 389 
Engineering .. ae 383 87 14 485 
Tanneries and Leather Trade® aig 668 15 ] 79 
Building Materials S tee 79 19 2o 100 
‘Glass oe Se . 69 . 10 2 sl * 
* Ice and Aerated water’. - 32 156 `l 48 
Tea box and cabinet manufacturing 65 6 71 
Tobacco, “Cigars, ete. hcg t 27 - 6 2 . 35 
Soaps E s 4? S 48 
Brass and Copper, ware .. atte — il 5 1 17 
Alluminium .. Sa me S 2 3 13 
Match gu oe č aN 16 2 r e 18 
Miscellaneous i ae 2,550 ` 465. 55 3,070 e 
Total 4886 - 866 100 5,858 
II. Mill and Presses— on ° i 
“Cotton Mills 98 5l o 18 167 
Cotton ginning and Pressing and baling 7 , 3 vs 10 ° 
ete. . 
Jute Mills `.. Ke ar 18 25 49 92 
Jute Press... ix ` aiid 27 39 ae 66 
Wool and Silk - axe ae 25 9 1 3! 
Paper Mills .. en ha 12 7 5 24 
Rice Mills .. a aa 85 26 “vat 111 
Flour Mils .. .. = i 9 e 10 we 19 
Saw Mills... ° $ Sih 65 9 e E 74 
Oil Mills ka De z 43 23 e 66 
' Miscellaneous Mills ree ai M9 23 1 143. 
Total. me ee ae 408 225 _ 14 806 
III . Tea and other Plantation Companies— y - r, E 
Tea tks 94 296 7 7 397 
Rubber and other plantation i 53 es | 60 
Total i ae 147 302. © 8 457 
pre a i 2 
IV. Minning and Quarrying= SiS 
Coal Bs ee A 1707 > 218 20 ANZ 6 
Tron ule ee ORs ‘od i ses f 
Gold. (Procuring) R ne Jl ete Py L 
Stone and Marble quiarties ie ne nee ©) de 2 19 š 
Manganese '.. . My 25 10 l -36 ° 
Petroleum (processing) _ Sashes S an 1 9 
Others os eo gh Lote 108 36. 7. d, 145 
Total l Be 326 2637777 25 0 o 
a Brewerics and Distñlors * 12 4 5 a © 19 
VI. Sugar. a eee, “29 31° 6 56 
Grand Total .. oe .. 5,806 1,694 213 7,718 
- e (75.2%) (21.9%) (2.7%) . 


8 
24 Registrar—Joint’ Stock®Companies, West Bengal. 
e 
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i] 
All these figures are indicative of aif pattern of ‘the industrial 
- structure of West Bengal. From these figures it can be found that small 
concerns constitute more than 74% of the total registered concerns while 
the share of médium-sized factories is over 21%.. j 

These isolated arid scattered information regarding ‘the unorganised 

industries on the one hahd ang the registered concerns on the other, 
is sufficient to show the predominance of smalt- and medium-sized 
factories gn the industrial structure of West Bengal and we are sure that 
the overall industrial structure of India as a Whole would be more or less 
of the same pattern. All these signify their supremé importance in 
the national economy of our*counitry. i i í 
‘ = ' e 
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A e to the syicskon against the veracity “of the Vedas since they 
` eontäin artha-vādas $ 

` Our reply to the above objections is as follows. Ini the majority 

of cases artha-vadas, are so syntactically connected with injunctions 


~ 


that they form a: single sentence. A person who is desirous of 
prosperity should kill a white goat, standing in thë south-west quarter. - 


The god of the air is very speedy. The first of these two is an 
ee The gecond one is an artha- vada. Though - the sentence 


signifying praise does neither point to a Vedic rite to be performed nor ` 


aetna relating to it yet it makes a statement about the injunction 
-in ‘question. Thus, it *becomes’ a predicate of the injunction. The 
_ injunction and the artha-vada construct a single sentence.’ The artha- 
*ida ‘! Vayur vai kgepistha etc.” purports to make an assertion of the 
sentence containing ‘ bhiiti- kimah ’ as the last work. Why do these 
` two sentences construct a single sentence ? Fhe reason behind the 
“supposition is this that words which constitute” these two sentences 
-imply mutual syntactical relation.” $ 


Now, a” fresh question appears in our mind. By ` ‘the sentence 


containing the word ‘ bhiiti-kimah’ ag the last word ‘a rite to be 
` performed has been enjoyed. The learner has completely unéerstood 
-its meaning. There is no incompleteness, from the syntactical point 
of view. Wherein lies the necessity of the other sentence Noiz., 
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‘ Vayur vait ksepistha eile Now, it may be rephed that the second 4 
sentence contains a praise of the-rite expressed by the first sentence. ' 

In other words, what has been prescribed by the former sentence has 7 
beeu recommended by the latter one. ~ Ty i 


Now a question re-appears in our mind. Is not the d 
recommendation superfluous? It watters® little whether praise is‘ 
bestowed on the rite or not since the rite always remains the same but 
acquires no new character if if is recommended. Suéh am objection 
against the utility of ai? artha-vada does not hold good. When words, 
denoting praises are constructed with a sentence -embodying an 
injunction to complete it such a complet® sentence becomes significantly 
ifjunctive. If a sentence is’ simply used in the subjunetive mood, 
having no, words of praise in it then does it not enjoip? “If there ave o 
no words of praise found near about an injunctive sentence then an 


sentence in the subjunctive mood surely. enjoins. But, on the 


contrary, if there are words of ‘praise found near “about an injucntion 
then- the sentence, expressing a command, shall ¢ontain ‘the words. 
of praise as its essential components otherwise it shall not express a 
command since our experience teaches us to think so. If words | 
expressing praise are syntactically connected with a sentence denoting 
e command then we are-to see according to the grammatical rule that 
there is no. split in the sentence. In obedience to the rule we hold 
that these words denoting praise and the words which constitute an 
injunctive. sentence are put together to express a complete idea. Our 
experience records its evidence in favour of such construction. If 


_ words which constitute a sentence express no correlative meaning then 


stich a seritence should be given up or it should be split up into two 
er more sentences. Therefore, words denoting praise are Hot 
superfluous, l E 

Now, another fresh question appears in our mind. It runs thus : 
If injunctions disunited with praises are competeft enough to prescyibe 
rites, why are praises attached to injunctions? Our answer to * this 
question is this. According to the Mimansakas *the Vedas a are not ‘ig. 
be taken to-task. According to us God & above all reproaches. When- 
the Vedas are recited to us we understand them but we do not compose 
them. For the better understanding of injunctions the function of ~ 
artha-vidas has Ween pointed out.. It is a truism} that artha-vidas are 
not means to a Vedic-rite like minor injunctions which prescribe’ 
accessories such as articlés of worship, gods and other minor details ` 
which scontribute towards the ‘completion of a principal rite. Still no- 
body can prevent theng from thei efficacy in revealing the significance _ 
of eh injunctions. Thus’. they help us to maintain the veracity of 
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the Vedas but do not throw light on the nata be the Vedas. 
.. ‘When the performers of sacrifices listen to bare injunctions they find o 
little interest in them. Hearing such injunctions ‘the spirit of 
prospective sacrificers for whom they are meant droops down. But on 
‘shearing the artha-vadas which contain the praise of these acts the 
‘smking spirit is cheerdd up.e One should perform’ the °sacrifice 
‘ Sarvajit.” It is’ a simple injunction—not Sssociated with an 
artha-vade. Vhen we hear it do*we feel much regard for it? But: 
* when we hear the attending artha-vadas such: ase‘ Godg' performed the 
Sarvajit sacrifice in order to win all objects and to conquer all. Every 
body who performs it conqu€rs all,’’ we cherish much regard for the 
rite in question. This law also holds good in worldly transactichs. 
. Tf persons*listgn to the injunction “ This cow should be purchased ” 
thea are they induced to purchase the cow? But, if they hear ` 
at the same time the praises of the cow, viz., “ This cow gives much 
milk. Her milk is substantial. She is “very noble. She has a calf. 
All her calves ate living etc.’’ then they are tempted to purchase her. . 
If one simply asks his own consciousness, he will understand the 
efficacy of praises, i.e., artha-vidas. For this reason, some jurists 
assume artha-vadas where there are bare injunctions, i.e., injunctions 
not associated with artha-vadas just as they in some cases assume 
injunctions from artha- vidas, “It has been stated that, an injunction 
and praise always co-exist-and have bearing upon one! and the same ` 
rite. This statement is based upon the sound practiċe of jurists. ` 
An injunction is inferred from an artha-vada (a praise) if no syntactical 
relation is discerned between a sentence containing praises and a 
‘sentence embodying a mandate. But no injunction is inferred from 
an artha-vada if the relation between it (artha-vada) and an injunction 
„ÍS known to us.” 

In the light of the above decision we shall not assume the: 
ingunction “ One shold weep ” from the artha-vada “‘ He wept ete.” 
The objector has unfairly made an adverse criticism. In this case the 

* o syntactical relation ‘of the artha-vada with another injunction has Ween 
directly suggested. There is an aoe ** Silver should not be paid 
as sacrificial fees-in Barhis sacrifice.” The subordinate position is 
occupied by the artha-vada in question (i.e., ‘* He wept etc.’’) in the 
above paragraph. ‘The full text runs thus: Rudta had wept. His 
tears which tickled down on thé ground become silver. : He who pays 

‘silver in Barbi sacrifice will experience a sad scene of weeping in his 

_ house within a year. Hence, silver should not be paid å én Barhis 
sacrifice. There runs the ‘njunetin that onea should slay a big sheep, 
placing it up, in honour | of the lord of all beings. “Its a 


s 
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portion is thal the lord of hi beings let out his own fat. In order to 
exhibit the excellence of the libation of fat, it has been stated that as. ° 
soon as the libation of fat had been poured into fire the goat went up 
in the sky. It is merely a praise. The sun is rice, boiled in milk, 


known as ‘ Prayaniya.’ hére is an injunction concerning ' ' 


* Prayanaya.’ Its concluding portion is that gods were perplexed to 
find out the sacrificial ground and their obscurity was removed by the. 
above-mentioned rnilk-boile? rice—sthe sun just as the sua, Wsing up, , 
rgmoves the bewildegment of persons. Thus, in all cases, the 
sentences containing artha-vida (praise etc.) are to be taken as the 
concluding portions of injunctions. ° i 
e Why do you say that the incidents referred to by artha-vadas are 
not true? The incidents are that silver sprang up from tlt tears of 
Rudra and that a goat went up in the sky when the sacrificial altar 
had been bright on the pouring of Prajapati’s own fat into it. Our 
reply to the charge of falsehood is this that artha-v@das are not false. 
The deep meaning of these sentences (artha-viadas) is true ‘since 
the literal meaning of these sentences has not been purported to be 


conveyed here. An artha-vada simply suggests that some work should 


be dohe or that some work should be avoided. These two meanings of 
artha-vadas will be clear to us if we reconsider their significance. It 
also be noted that when we know some incidénts we feel fascination 
for or hatred against some works but the knowledge of these incidents: 
does neither propel nor repel us. Therefore such knowledge should be 


disregarded as it becomes insignfficant, having no useful purpose to 


serve. Love and hatréd are the two motive forces which stir up a person., 
They are really signified’ by Pe imal For this reason, when a 
person takes the meaning of anaiiha-vada to his heart, he either 
moves to do something if he feels fascination for it of refrains from 


`. doing it if he feels hatred against it. Therefore, artha-vadas are truly 
significant. 


G 


Rudra did not weep. Why do you tell iba ‘siony of his weeping. 
The.story is allegorical. It purports to convey a meanfng through a 
metaphor. It relates to an.attribute. The attribute of silver bears a 
resemblance fo that of tears since both of them are white. Silver is as 
impure as tears since silyer is supposed to be an effect of silver. The 
possession of the same quality suggests the causal yelation subsisting 
between them. Thus the story has been introduced in order to 
condemn the use of silver in the said sacrifice. Similarly, in a 
sacrifice Which requires animal-slaughter the libation of fat has been 


recommended. ` In order to make thigrecommendation strong the story -` 


that YR of all beings has*heated his own fat to pour libation ¿nto 


ore 
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-fire has to be interpreted. In order to pihise rice, boikd in milk, 


Eo the sun, the story that gods, having taken their seat in the 
 sacr ificial altar, were bewildered has been narrated. 
But the Neiydyikas hold that as the powers of Goa are -infinite 


` go there will be no absurdity if it is believed that the story is literally 


true. We may believe tha® silver sprang up from the tears of Rudra, 
the lord of all beings, heated his own fat, a goat ewent up ufter the 
libation of fat, and gods were bewildered when they had taken their 
seat on ‘he sacrificial altar. If these stories eare, true, is there any 
harm? By all means the artha-vadas in siesta, are tine. a 
The statement that the nner organ is a thief*and" the "organ of. 
speech is a liar refers to the funétions of these organs. “As the inner 
organ concdals jis own nature so it is called a thief. As the organ of 


* . S . . . . 
speech indulges in exaggeration so it is called a liar. 


Smoke emanating ‘from fire has been noticed during the day .but 
not the flame of fire. The flame of fire has been seen at ‘night but not 
iis smoke. The ‘artha-vida sentence purports to conv ey a special 


, meaning. The smoke, being voluminous, is seen from a distance but 


. 


the flame, being slender, is not perceived. The flame of, fire increases 
in volume at night. So it is perceived from a distance. Smoke, 
being covered by darknégs, is not seen at night. This- statement has 
been made to serve a special purpose in the evening and, to praise the 
sacrificial fire in the morning. - i 


The artha-vida sentence ‘‘ We do not know whether we are 
Brabraing or not” apparently reveals a doubt ; about one’s 
Brahmanhood in order to praise the act of :pu ing one’s lineage with 
the utterance of mantras. “(This act is s “edifying that’ it makes the 
attainment of Brahmanhood double sure)’ = Fhe act of consecrating one’s — 
‘ineage with the utterance of incantations is so meritorious that even. 
a non-Brahmin becomes a Brahmin: 3 he- observes it, Another 

artha-vada sentence .“‘ Who knows’ syhetliex the effect happen in 
athe nex? world*or ngt ’’ purports. to. cenlogie an act the-résiilt of which 
is tangible. E è j 

` The artha- vida sentence “‘ The face of one whe Endive it shines ” 













~ embodies the praise of learning. - The: face of a teacher shines when 


it is looked at by the admiring students. In, anothgr sentence that he 
gets all the objects longed for: thé word .‘ all’. does not: denote all the 


objects in the’ universe without any restriction. Tt should be 


interpreted with reference to the univetse of discourse. ‘Tt signifies all 


` covetable objects appended in the ¥st of the effects of the Agv&-medha- 


sacrifice. The statement that he who reads *the. text ; jot the Asva- 
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medha-sucribce gets an saine reward simply glorifies the sdid ° 
sacrifice, L“ 
One should kindle fire at a spot having placed gold beneath it. ~ 
In order to recommend this act the kindling of fire in*the sky or in the 
mid region or on Earth has been ‘prohibited. One should not kindle ` 
fire at a spot where gold has not been kept ifside. The injunction does 
not mean to say that fire should not be kindled oh Earth. 

The statement that® the sacrificial post is the aun purports to 
convey that the sagrifieial post, painted with bright colours and’ 
anointed , with” clarified. butter, looks like the sun because of its 
brilliance. It contains a praise of the post. The institutor of a 
saerifice has been stated to be the Kuga grass spread over the 
sacrificial altar since the contribution of both of thgm towards the 
completion of the sacrifice is the same. People do not always use 
words in the primary sense. They also employ, words in the secondary 
sense. Our experience testifies to such usages. In the Vedic literature > ` 
the words will alsó be similarly used. Thus, with eregard to Vedic . 
rites if one worships the household fire reciting the rks, sung in honour 
of Indra then he commits no violation of rule. Thus, artha-vadas 
which embody either recommendation or condemnation are the source 
of valid knowledge since they are syntactically combined with the 
corresponding injunctions to form a single “unit. Similarly, artha- 
vadas which narrate the Vedic rites differently pefformed by the 
different persons and record the mythological stories are to be similarly 
combined with the corresponding injunctions. 


In some cases, gaps of injunctions are filled up by artha-vadas. 
Thus they (artha-vadas) not only help the better understanding of 
injunctions but also supplement the observance of Vedic rites. Let us 
give an illustration. Those who sit the whole night acquire distinction. 2 
But the -performance of a sacrifice at night has not been prescribed by 
the injunction in question. We learn it from tlee artha-vida attached 
to it. We learn only from an artha-vada that person is entitled to 

` perform a sacrifice at night. Jaimini: in hi$ Mimansa sūtra e ' 
(phalainātreyo nirdeśāt) has also said tò this effect. The sūtra 
expresses this idea that if an injunction does not enjoin an action and 
the artha-vada, associated with it, prescribes an action then the action 
should be duly pérformed since an artha-vadae supplements an 
injunction. Those who seek after name and fame should perform a 
particular sacrifice at night. We grasp the sense of the complete . 
injunction only through the medium of the said artha-vada. Š 

When a doubt ariges in our®mind about the meaning of an 
injunctigh the doubt is solved? by the accompanying artha-vida which 
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- supplements it (the cta in question). lone injunctibn that one 


-should make an offering of sand anointed ‘with oily substance. Is it 


1 clarified butter or oil or fat? When a doubt spreads over ‘our mind the 


- 


artha-vada which. is associated with the above injunction "comes to our 


*. rescue. It helps us to solve the doubt. It says that clarified butter is 


a luminous substance. yom it we learn that one should offgr sand 
And with clarified butter. ë i 

The sentences which contain praise or tensure become the source 

eof valid knowledge as they; being combined with injunctions, become 

units of thought. Ih some cases, they produce valid krfowledge. And” 
in some other cases, they .infogm us. of some duties. i 


The Naiyāyikas have declared ` the super-power of God. The 
incidents which have been narrated in’ “the artha-vaida section of the 
* Vedgs are true. This section does not suffer from an exaggeration of 
facts. In other words, what the artha-viada section says is literally 
“rue. Therefore, the artha-vädas do not depart from the:path of truth. 
(The word ‘ varma’ is a misprint. It should be vartma). 

The literal truth of artha-vadas cannot be logically ‘maintained in 
all cases. The sentences, e.g., ‘‘ The sacrificial post is the sun ” ete. 
are not literally true. The primary meaning of such sentences should 
not be insisted upon. The secondary meaning of these sentences should 
he taken into consideration. If they are thus interpreted then there is 
no, scope of icorisistency. ee 


An objection to the Vélidity of Mantras ; 


Mantras are now examined in detail.. Do mantras assist 
injunctions by revealing their meaning? Or, do they irender ‘Service 
to injunctions Sy their mere recital? If we consider the case of 
“mantras from these two points of view, the validity of mantras remains 
the same. If this be ghe case then what is the use of such discussion ? 
T rhis system of logic: does not undertake the task of interpreting the 
e Vedas. °” The fask ef establishing the validity: of the Vedas has heen 
” exclusively embraced by ite In that case, the proposed discussion is 
fruitless. The objection is not baseless. But if mantras do not 
purport to convey,any meaning, they cease to, be the source of valid 
knowledge as no meaning is finde out of them, In. that case the 

‘uth of the. Brihmana portion of the Vedas is not substantiated since 


_ it loses all its significance, being an ally of mantras.’ If the above 


_hyptthesis is accepted then the Vedas become- deprived: of ey utility 
of revealing rites. One may congend that a sentence’ which” produces 
@oultful or erroneons kooriedgen is a souree of ‘intrue PEN Such 
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a contention is ‘not ented since a “sentence ‘which < conveys no sense js * 
also a source of false knowledge. : 
Those who hold that mantras have no meaning defend their ` 

position in the following manner. When a Vedic rite is performed the 
meaning. of all mantras which are recited at the time of its performance 
ig not eonsidered to be helpful since gustrndtions have been given only 
to recite the mantras but not to remember their nteaning. One recites 
the mantra ‘‘ Uru prathagva ’? and expands a sacrificial.cake. If this 
antra were helpful go the expansion of the said cake by conveying its’ 
meaning then Why has the reciter of this mantra been instructed as an 
accessory to the expansion of the cake? If a person, having a pair of 
‘eyes, moves only when he is led by another person then it is clearly 
understood that he cannot see with his eyes. As in this case the 
statement that he cannot see is unnecessary so in. the above case the 
recitation of mantra would have been useless if its meaning is essential. 
A priest recites the mantra “ Agnidagnin vihard’’ and carries fire 
from one place_to another. The mantra requires no explanation. A , 
mantra renders its assistance to a Vedic rite only by its recitation. 
Some service which it renders by its recitation is not seen. Still it’ is 
assumed. The order of words: which is noticed in a sentence. cannot 
be altered. So it is suggested that mantras should not convey their 
meaning where they are applied. When a. pérson recites a mantra he 
does not change the order of words which constitute it. If a mantra 

` renders its service by conveying its meaning then the maintenance of 
the order of the constituent: words of a mantra will become futile since 
if we recite a mantra violating the order of the constituent words then 
' there will be diffculty in understanding its meaning. i 


The mantras do not purport to convey any meaning since it is 
seen that some mantras absolutely fail to convey their? meanings. Let: 
us illustrate a -few such mantras. The first of them is this 
“ Catvari simga trayo asya pada dve Sirgee sapta meen ‘asya. 
Tridhā babdho vrsabho roraviti maho devo: martyan dvivesa.’’ If this, 
mantra is significant then an animal which has four horns, three ; 
feet, two heads and seven hands should®be referred to by it. But” 
there is no such animal in this world as is required for the sacrifice in| 
question. Therefore, the mantra conveys no meaning. The second 
illustration also poifts to the conclusion that mantras purport to convey. 
„no meaning since an inanimate object is commanded to behave like an 
animate object. The mantra runs thus :—‘‘ Ausadha trad yasva enam . 
(oh medigine protect this person).”” But medicine does nob understand | 
that it has been employed to protect#him. Another example is this :—- 
ae” da slabs of stone !’’ (Srnota gravanah). This meaning is absurd 
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since- unconscious: slabs of stone are never employed. to listen to «mm 
-` something. Moreover, the mantra ‘* Aditir dyauranta-rikgam (Aditi is 
the sky, ske-is the mid-region.)’’ Similar mantras are full of contradic- 
tions. How can Aditi who is the sky be the mid-region ? There are 
some mantras the. meaning of which is not at all intelligible. * How can 
these: mantras render some. service to a rite- by° communicating their 
meaningi ?: The mantras which convey no meaning are as follows : 
. ` (1): ‘“ Asya ksatram Indra-ristiriti.’’s . : ° 
p (2) ‘‘ Srnyeva-jarbhari turbhariti’’ ete. ` e ` 
(3) “ Indra Somesya: Karaketi ca” - i ‘ . 
- Fór these reasons, mantras do not purport to convey any meaifing. 
Moreover, mantras should be recited in order to'realise any.one 
e of these twò- ends; viz., (1) to produce merits or (2) to convey a _ 
meaning. If words , are not uttered, they cannot: convey their 
meaning. Thus the recital of mantras, being obligatory, renders its 
assistance to the completion of a sacrifice. Therefore, it should not.be e 
assumed that the sole purpose of the recitation of a: mantra. is to 
convey its meaning. 

The establishment of the hypothesis that mantras’ are valid.. We 
shall now refute the above hypothesis that mantras have no meaning. 
Do mantras convey no*meaning? Or do they convey’ their meaning 
without being restrained by any condition ? Or, is it a fact that ee 
meaning is not intended to be conveyed like the number ‘ one’ 
of-a sacrificial cup though the comfnunication of their ` meaning is 
govertied by a set of conditions? It is not sound to hold that they 
(mantras) convey no meahing since when-persons who are adept in the 
meaning” of words hear the mantra “‘ Barhir deva sadanam dami (I 
cut the kusa-gress, the seat of gods)” they understand its meaning, 

e Their own experience bears witness to such understanding. In other 
words, if they ask their own consciousness, they will find an answer in | 
the affirmative. One cannot “hold that. the meaning of a- mantra is 
uncondMionally grasped. As the. constituent words determine ethe 

* meaning of a sentence: canstituted by them in classical Sanskrit 
Language so words determine the meaning. of a sentence in Vedic 
Language. It is not.a truism that their meaning is-not learnt. since 
words which are used’ in classical Sanskrit’ Language are also used in 
Vedic Language. “These words denote the same meaning. It is 
highly probable that the: meaning of words is learnt. from verbal 
‘tratigactions. Now though mantras mtay communicate their meaning 
` ‘yet it’ is ‘not possible to hold that ghey do not abun port to-convey. their 
meaning like the number one of a sacrificial cup since there is A 
behind the said non-intention. There-is a Vedig sentence whichNefers 
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mame to a sacrificial cup. There are other sentences which clearly determine 
their number. In a Soma sacrifice soma juice is divided into many ` 
shares and is proportionately deposited on the different cups since it 
is the recognised duty to place offerings: on such cups. All cups — 
. uniformly* contain such juice. When a mangra says ‘‘ Pour soma- 
juice into a cup,” itedoes not purport ‘to convey the singleness of the 
` cup. It purports to convéy thee case-ending of the cup but not its 
namber since the numberehas no. significance. Let us not turn our 
attention to the “mantra already referred to. The* mantra ‘‘ Barhir 
deva sadanam dāmi ° throws light on such, articles’ as are -required for a 
saciifice. _ These articles must get the sanction of an injunction. So 
they have been previously known to us. A mantra refreshes our 
memory and helps to remember the essential articles. Thus, when we 
‘perform a rite with the aid of mantras it does some good to ‘us. 
Therefore, one cannot hold that mantras do not- purpost to reveal articles 
«e which are essentially required for a sacrifice. Therefore, it is not fair 
to state that mantras should only ‘be recited but their sense should not 
be grasped. There are. some mantras which are only muttered. 
Among these mantras the Pavamani is included. There is an injunc- 
tion with regard to it that it should be muttered. The injunction 
‘prescribes ‘only muttering. So the knowledge*of the meaning of this 
mantra is not required. What can be done? But ifs the injunction 
‘f One should mutter ’’ is conspicuous by its absence then we cannot 
disregard the meaning of a mantra: which is being presented to our 
consciotisness and is being needed for the performance of a rite. 


Now, the objectors may contend that. if on the strength of. the 
injunction ‘‘ One should mutter ” it is held that a particular mantra, 
~ dedicated to Visnu, does not purport to convey any meaning then on 
the strength of the injunction ‘‘ The Vedas should be read °” it may. 
he as well pointed out that one is only to get the Vedas by heart but not 
to grasp their meaning the learning of which his not been emphasised. 
. hts. point. has- been elaborately discussed in the other werks on 
` * ‘philosophy. But if we rè-open -the problem and discuss it in a detailed® * 
manner then we shall expose ourselves to the charge of garrulity since 
we overrate a minor iseue. We shall not make mountains of molehills. 
Tt has been stated that if the very recital of a mantra is conducive 
to an end then its meaning is not to be insisted upon. In this — 
connection we point out that we indirectly know from its sense’ that 
the mantra ‘‘ Uru prathasva °’ is conducive to the expansion ,of a 
sacrificial cake. If this be the casg then the injunction which ‘reveals . 
its cgffduciveness should be superfluous since it says over again what + 
-hae foen known. The sense which follows from a mantra and’ is 
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ġřasped by üs catinot be set aside.” Now, the problem is: “Is the — 


‘+ mantra supefluous?’’ No, it is not superfluous. But it is iterative. 


Or, the above mantra is not an injunction. But it is an artha- vada. 
In other words, it has a secondary meaning. The act of expansion 
augments the prosperity of the institutor of a sacrifice. Ij increases 
-his children and animals ane thereby augments his prosperity. In 
some cases,.the instrumentality of mantrasehas been. enjoyed, e.g., when 
one is sto handle a sacrificial ladle ‘he js to recite four mantras. 
Similarly, the instrumentality of mantras is to be notictd i in the mantras 
“ Agnida agnin vihara” gic. (From ahavaniya fire some portion is 
carried off to establish garhapatya fire). ° 
It has been said that the recital of mantras is efficacious-but not 
itg sense Since the order of words in a mantra admits of no change of 
place. This statement does not stand to reasoning. The Mimansakas 
hold that the Vedas arè eternal. Hence, the order of words in a mantra 
ig unalterable. Kumārila has said that if the order of words is changed 
` then objections arise from many points of view. We, the Naiyayikas, 
hold that God is the author of the Vedas. Have the students of the 
Vedas the liberty to change the place of words? Our conclusion on this 
point is this that the order of words in a mantra cannot be changed for 
the expression of a parficular meaning intended by a person like the 
order of sentences in a Brahmana work. E 
An imaginary meaning of the mantra ‘‘ Catvari Srůgā ete.” has 
been apprehended. Such an apprghension is based upon sheer 
ignorance. It praises the act of sacrifice. It has a secondary meaning. 
The clause ‘‘ Catvari gmigi’’ points to. the four Vedas. The clause 
‘* Trayo’ asya pädab > indicates the three acts of pressing the soma 
juice. The clause * ‘Dve Sirge” suggests the husband. and the wife 
„who perform sacrifice.: The clause “ Sapta hastäšah ” refers tó seven 
“metres. The phrase- ‘ Tridbā baddha ” implies that the procedure of 
a sacrifice is recorded "in - Mantra, Brahmana and Kalpastitra. The 
predicate ‘ Vrsgbha ’ signifies ‘that a sacrifice fulfils all: desires. The 
. everb { roraviti.’ produces an impression that a “sacrifice resounds with 
the chanting of stotras and the recitation of sastras. f 
The clause ‘‘ Mahodevo martyina vivesa ”’ suggests that the act 
of sacrifice i is the best of all duties and has become current:on this eaith. 
The implication of the whole sentence is the praise of a sacrifice as we 
` praise a river when we say that she has her breasts in the shape of a 
pair of curlews, rows of -teéth in- ‘the shape of swans, a tuft of hair in 
the shape of moss and her cloth in the shape of kasa flowers. ® 
As a conscious being is order so a _uncanscious being hag béen 
orderefl by the command ` Oh medicine! “protect this person. N his 
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command, ig meant for the extolling of moten: The sentence 

“ Srnota gravanah i is an eulogy of Prātar anuvāka. It is a miraculous: ~ 
“act by the influence of which slabs of stone .can- even hear. ` The 
.sentence ‘‘ Aditir Dyauh Aditir antariksam.’’ is metaphorical. Hence 
it involves no contradiction. There is a sae usage in our popular ` 
“language, viz., ‘ You alone are my mether, Fou alone are my futen, 
you alone are my sister ands you alone are my brother.” 

Tt has been stated that the’ meaning of some mantrase remains 
unintelligible tos. An answer to this objection is that a reader is to 
blame. There are various ways and means of* J eadéeceunda ‘the 
megning of the.Vedas. In spite of them $f a person fails to make out 
the meaning of the Vedas then he does not make a serious attempt at 
the proper understanding of such meaning owings to idleness. 
Therefore, the Vedas should not be taken to task for this :non- 
apprehension. We may make out the meaning of the Vedas by .the 
` same method-as we adopt to understand the meaning of the sentences 
of Brahmanas. The first and foremost method is the usage of the . 
experienced persons’ since the same words are used in Vedic and 
classical languages and they convey the same sense. The words which 
are found in-classical Sanskrit Language are found in Vedic Sanskrit 
Language. -These words have the same meaiijng. 

Let us take a few illustrations to bring home our point. ‘The ~ 
Vedic sentence ‘‘ Agnir vrirani janghanat”’ (fire dispelled darkness). ` 
But in the Vedic sentence the yord ‘ Agni’ .contains cerebral ‘na? 
but in classical language the word ‘Agni’ has dental n. Let us 
illustrate another Vedic sentence ‘‘ Utiaina vai devagava vahanti’’’ 
(The devine cows carry the piece of wood by which fire is kindled). 
Let us‘ illustrate another Vedic sentence ‘‘ Vanaspate hiranyavarna 
pradivaste artham ?’ (Oh gold coloured lord of trees!” I receive from 
you-the objects longed for by me). With regard to the above illustra- 
tions some apprehend that words. which have*-been used in Vedic 
sentences are different from the similar words found in classical Sanskrit 
language and that they do ‘not convey the. same mtaning. In the face, - 
of this misapprehension if we examine these words with close attention 
then we recognise them to be the same. But we admit that slight 
chaùges are only noticed in the Vedic words. These words denote the ~ 
identical meaning fn which they are used in classioil language. These 
words admit of the same derivation. As they are derived in classical ` 
language so they are derived in Vedic language. Generally the popular. 
meaning of a Vedic word is accepted.” But when the popular meaning 
of a word comes into cowflict swith tilat of it, determined by the scholars, 
the lfiter meaning is accepted as an -authoritative one. In thetVedic 
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sentences, wiz., (J) ‘ Yavamaya gcaruh,’ (2) “ Varāhi upingpan’ and 
(8) ‘‘ Vaitase kate Prājāpatyam saficinoti’’ the words ‘yava, 
* varaha ’ and ‘ vetasa ’ respectively stand for barely, a boar and cane 


x 


“in accordance with, convention of the cultured scholars. They .do not ` 


‘respectively signify Priyatgu, a black vulture and a black-berry. If 


. there is no such convention to ascertain the meaning of a few words 


then we resort to the convention of the Mlecchas (those who speak in 
-non-Sanskritic | onguage in order to find Out, their ‘meaning). These 
“words are’ pika, ‘nema,’ ‘ Tamarasa..’ 

If the convention of the Mlecchas is not soulapla thea we cabal 
find out the signification of word from the original root with. the aid of 
‘Nigama, Nirukta and Vyākaraņa. The two words ‘ jarphari ’ and 


‘turphari’ are in dual number. They have been used in thé hymfh 2 


"dedicated to the’ twin gods ‘ Aévins.’ With reference to the context 
their ‘etymological meaning is not hard to find out. They signify the 
‘ sources of preservation” and destruction respectively. Thus they are 
` names of Agvins., In this way we should explain other difficult words. 
For this reason, we should not say that mantras do not purport to 
` convey a sense. : ; 

Mantras, revealing ihat senses, render assistance to a sacrificial 
rite. But they do not help a rite by their mere recitation like ‘the 
muttering of a mantra. eThus mantras do not independently render 
service to a rite But the validity of the Vedas, the ocean of nectar 
in. the shape of human ends, cannot be Testaca on that ground. - 


An objection to the validity of the Vedas-as they contain names of ‘rites 


` We now refer to a ‘few Vedic sentences, viz., o; “ One should 
perform a udbhia (that which comes into being): sacrifice ” , (2) “* One 
*who desires animals should perform Citra-sacrifice ’’ , (8) “ One who 
longs for heaven should perform Agnihotra sacrifice ’’, (4) ‘‘ One who 
seeks to kill his enemy should perform Syena sacrifice ’’.and (5) ‘‘ One 
e Who aspir es afftr r the divine kingdom should perform Vajapeya sacrifice ”’ 
"Do these sentences prescribe means by which sacrifices are parina? 
Do Udbhid, Citrā, Agnihotra, Syena and Vajapeya constitute the means 
to an end, viz., a sacrifice? Or are these terms proper names of a few 


sacrifices? What is the necessity of this scrutiny ? If: it is held that P 


these terms serve “both the purposes then the validity of the Vedic 
, sentences will be called in question. For this reason a thorough 
_ examination into the character of these sentences ig necessary. If 
you hold that these sentences prescribe means with words ‘“* @dbhida ” 
(that which comes into enone: etc. Jike éhe other ; isentences, - VIZ, 


` 
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“ One should perfornifa sacrifice with corns’’ ‘‘ One should perform 
a sacrifice with the libation of sour-milk,’’ etc. Do they inform us. 
of a few specific articles by which sacrifices’ are to be performed? If 
this suggestion is accepted then there should be other Vedic sentences- 
“ which will prescribe the very act of sacrifice—the end. If the act. of 
sacrifice, i.e., the end, is not known then there is no scope for the 
prescription of means. The ‘injenctions, viz, (1) The offering of 
sacrifice unto Fife should be’ made with. eight pot-sherds ” and “ One 
should perform Agnihotra saérifice ” ate distinct ones which throw 
e light on the,act of sacrifice, i.e., the end. When the end is revealed 
to us the means are communicated to us by means of other subsidiary 
‘injunctions, viz., (1) ‘‘ One should perform the sacrifice with corns ”’ 
And (2) ‘‘ One should. perform the sacrifice with the likation of sour 
milk.” l sd ee 

Now, a question arises, viz., ‘‘ Why do you look out for different 
sentences as principal or subordinate injunctions?’ Let us suggest 
that the single senterice ‘‘ One who aspires after heavenly kingdom, 
should perform Vajapeya sacrifice ° prescribes a sacrifice and .at the 
same time demands that wine should constitute its means.. Is this 
interpretation open to criticism? Yes, why is it not so? If you hold 
that.the above sentence has two independent predicates then it cannot 
retain its unity. Then it should be splite up into, two independent 
sentences. One of them signifies that heavenly kingdom is to be 
attained by means of a sacrifice. The other one signifies that ‘the 
sacrifice should be performed, by means of wine (vajapeya). The 
sentence, once uttered, Canney communicate the: two senses suggested 
by our opponents. 

Now the two sentences, suggested by our opponents, contain the 
same verb “ Yajeta.”’ ‘As the verb remains ideptical so it is 
syntactically connected with the two sentences. One who aspires afters 
heavenly kingdom should perform a sacrifice and should do it by means 
of wine. In both sentences the verb remains the same. There will 
be no change in its character. Such a defence does aot hold good. 
In ¢hese two sentences the verb which appears to be the same di ffers ° 
-in essence. In the first sentence a sacrifice is enjoined. because it is not 
at all known to us. In the second sentence a means to the sacrifice 
is prescribed because the sacrificé is already known to us since the 
prescription of 4 mefns is not at all possible if the act to be done is not 
known beforehand. The injunction which prescribes a means amounts 
to this that a sacrifice is to be done by such-and-such-means. The . 
sacrifice ig question becomes the goal as it is known before. It is the ` 
substantive in the senteng. But in he sentence heavenly kingdom is 
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‘attainable by a sacrifice. Heavenly kingdom I the “goal. i DN sacrifice 
- is a predicate. This predicate is not an accomplished fact.’ It is to be 
done. dt occupies a stibordinate place in the sentence in question. 
“Therefore, the sacrifice -in question has- contrary characters in the two 
sentences. The same verb cannot be syntactically connected with the 
-` two sentences. In that ise it, should be characterized by the 
irreconcilable contrary characters.. He who aspires after heavenly 
ee sheulde perform a sacrifice. In this sentence the predicate 

“Should perform: a sacrifice’ has a distinct meaning. He: who should 
perform a: sacrifice should do it with wine. In this- sedond sentence 
the predicate of the ‘first sentemce is nò more a predicate. Tt is an 
ddjunct of the subject. So it has a distinct character of its own ` 
(There is a gulf of difference fixed between these two characters.) - 

df we hold that the injunction ‘‘ One should perform, a particular 

_ sacrifice with’ wine ’’ prescribes only a means then ithe act of 
performing a particular sacrifice must have been learnt from another 
‘source. Thereforé, the very act-of performing a particular sacrifice, 
, being already ktiown, is not an object of valid knowledge since novelty 
-is the criterion of true knowledge. Therefore, an injunction prescribing 
only a means is not true. In order to-avoid ‘this. defect of the said 
injunction the hypothesis | that the above injunction prescribes the act 
bearing the title * Vajapeya ’ is resorted.to. If our opponent argues 
in this manner then the injunctions ‘‘ Udbhida Yajeta a etc. become 
clearly superfluous. As soon as it is stated that one should perform 

a sacrifice, it is learnt that this act. beai’s.the title ‘ Vajapeya.’ (As the 
injunctions referred to do not contain the names of sacrifices so they 
involve repetition and hence, are superfluous). Now, as some sentences 
of the Vedas being superfluous cease to be authentic so we do not hug 
a belief in the veracity of the other sentences of the V edas. (The 
import of this topic is that the name.of a sacrifice is not! revealed by a 

i 


Vedic injunction). o i Np 


(To: be continued) 
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THE INFLUENCE OF SCIENTIF IC THOUGHT . 
. ON EUROPEAN CIVILISATION* 


° Dr. E.J e Duxsteruuis 


Professor of History of Notita Sciences, University of Utrecht 
e e 


To deal with dhe Jnfluence of sejerntific thought on European 
civilisation if one single lecture means. to condense into an houra 
development that took some twenty-five centuries to accomplish itself. 
European civilization from the times ofthe Greeks up till the present 
day forms one uninterrupted process of evolution, no pRase of which 
can be neglected without the whole being mutilated. If you wish to 
' picture it you will always have-te go back to 600 B.C., when the 
Ionian philosopher Thales made the bold assertién that the whole ` 
material world originated from water -as primordial matter and thereby » 
started the first cosmological speculation free from mythology. Itis |, 
clear that in order to describe the long, long road on which ‘Thales 
and his contemporaries took. the first hesitant steps and on which 
nowadays modern. science proceeds irresistibly and at a pace that 
takes one’s breath away, we cannot pay ‘much. attention to single 
events and isolated persons. -Our unit of time cannot’be the year, not 
even the century, we must at least begin with thinking in.periods and 
can only allow the tempo of ouf survey. to slow down as we approach 
our own times. 


The roots of science are to. be found in ancient Greece. Here in 
in the time between 600- B.C. and 500 A.D. a marvellously talented 
people among numerous other achievements proposed. the great pro-e 
blems of philosophical and scientific thinking, showed the ways in 
which their solution could possibly be found ant fixed ‘the languageto 


be used.for this.purpose. 4 e 


¢ Not all the attempts made in that time proved equally- successful. À 
Results of fundamental and everlasting importance were reached in 
mathematics and astronomy, in those branches of physies which - 
already admitted of måthematical treatment, in zoology and in botany. 

In all these deparifnents of science later ages could begin where the 
Greeks had stopped, using their methuds and their results as the lower 
parts of a building to be completed without changing the foundations. 


é : 
t Lecture delivered before the Netherlandg International University, Summer Session 


“at Utrecht, ° e q 
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Such was not the case in general physics, in chemistry ‘and in medi- 


.. dine. . Heré the building left by the Ancients had to be detnolished 


for the greater part and rebuilt. i 


The pericd of this twofold reaction to ancient science occupies 
the sixteenth and seventeenth ċenturies. Before it could core into 
being, however, a long time of reparation had preceded, in “which 
Western Europe had been initiated into tha world of Greek thinking 


„and had &ccofpplished the task of assimilating it and irising ‘to thé 


height required fos continuing the work of "the? Ancients. In this® 
period of incubation, which comprises, roughly spgaking, the time from 
1000 till 1509, the spiritual heritage of the Greeks had penetrated into 


| .the West through three different channels, to be distinguished as the 


Byzantine, the Roman and the Arabian respectively, | until finally 
Humanism brought Western scholars into direct contact with the 
original sources. . ° 


A most remarkable feature of medieval civilisation, A least in its — 


flowering age, consists in the strong bonds by which great scholastic 
thinkers, like Albertus Magnus and Thomas Aquinas, united theo- 
retical science with philosophy and religion into one co-herent system, 
Attractive as such a harmony may appear to us who are suffering from 
an ever increasing disintegration of spiritual life, it was beřore long to 
prove a fetter by which the development of science was often retarded 
and always complicated. 1 

Ii was not before say 1500 that Vestern Europe showed itself in 
the possession of the intellectual faculties and the mental independence 
required for not just mastering Greek Science, but continuing and 
developing it and finally seeking new and untrodden paths of scientific in- 
vestigation. Gragually it had begun to dawn upon scientists that, to use 
ea famous phrase of Pascal, those we call the Ancients were in fact new 
in ail things and constituted the youth of mankind; in‘ other words, 
thts Science was not something of the past to be retrieved in old booke 
but thatit wase concerned with the future and had to be realized by 


' *man’s own:exertions. In a brilliant period limited by the two epochal 


years 1543, the year of the publication of Copernicus’ work De Revolu- 


_ tionibus Orbium Caelestium, and 1687, in which Newion’s Philoso- 


A 


phiae Naturalis Principia Mathematica saw the light, the transition 
from ancient and medieval science on the one hand to modern science 
on tbe other was achieved.’ 3 

The disċiplines in which progress during this pettiod was most 
noticeable were mathematics, mechanics, optics and astbnomy. 
Mathematics, proceeding on the frå ground pæpared by: the ee 
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extended its domain by the introduction of symbolic algebra and its 
application to geometry, and by the invention of a powerful new imple- `, 
ment of mathematical thinking, called the Calculus, which made it 
possible to submit to mathematical treatment not only static forms, 
but varying magnitudes too. Accordingly the science of mechanics, 
which “hitherto had only occupied , itself “with states of equilibrium, 
could now comprelfend mgtion as well and consequently developed into 
dynamics.” The science of optic? was enriched by the invenbion cf the 

e microscope ang of vawiou$ kinds of telescopes, by discoveries concerning” 
colours and by mathematical theories of the newly invented instru- 
ments and of the nature of light. Astrfnomy freed itself from the 
dogmatic assumption that the earth was the immovable central- body 
of the Universe and that celestial bodies could perfoym ño other but 
uniform and circular motions. This made it possible to frame -new 
theories of the planetary system. Moreover astronomy profited 
immensely by the progress of other branches of science, particularly 
by the application of the telescope and the newly invented pendulum 
. clock to observation instruments. 

_ All this progress enabled Newton at the end of the century to 
perform the great synthesis of astronomy and earthly mechanics in his 
theory of universal gravitation, in which, to pat it shortly, the motions 
of the planets around the sun, that of the moon around the earth, that 
of falling bodies towards the earth and the tidal movements of the sea 
could all be accounted for as resulting from the action of one single 
ubiquitous force of mutual attraction acting between any two material 
particles of the Universe. During the two subsequent centuries, ie., 
til] the beginning of the 20th century this theory was io dominate the 
whole of physical thinking ~ and all the important | changes in our 
scientific outlook on the world brought about by the latest develop-, 
ments of science did not diminish its momentous importance as a first 
and in the majority of cases wholly sufficient approximation, .' 

In the meantime the departments of physics occupying themselves 
with the phenomena of heat and electricity lagged® considerably behind® * 
and so did chemistry. This was, due partly to the complication of 
these subjects partly to the bampering influence exerted by certain 
deep-rooted Oreck and medieval prejudices that had to be eradicated 
before further progress could be made and finally to the difficulty of 
applying mathematics in these departments. By the same reasons 
neither medicine nor biology could advance at an equal pace with astro- 
nomy Mechanics and optics. This did not, however, prevent important ) 
discoveries to be madg. By meflns of lenses the wonderful world 
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. of micro- organisms was detected and caria. studied. The circula- 
-tion of the blood was discovered; discussions on the ‘origin of life 
` stimulated the general biological interest. Zoology and botany, 

- however, could not transcend their original, task of describing and 

*. classifying animals and plants as long as physics and chemistry had 
not advanced enough to. make pbystological inquiry possible. In: 

fact these two sciences had to wrestle with fundamental questions as 
the nature of, heat, the meaning of combu&tion and the composition 
of matter. Likewise medicine remained under the influence of 
antique conception “which had been rashly framed on “ap insufficient 
empirical basis, but which a segular tradition seemed to: “make unas- 
sailable. The influence of the Aristotelian. scholastic natural 
philosophy, éhough superseded in astronomy, mechanics and optics, 
made iteelf still powerfully felt in the other departments of science 
and newer theoties of matter in which the antique atomism revived, 
at the end of the seventeenth century still bad a hard struggle to 

fight against it. e 

In the 18th century science, broadly speaking, quibtly proceeds 
along: the lines mapped out at ihe end of the seventeenth. The 
mathematical sciences still take the lead and it is not before the 

Jast quarter of the century that physics, chemistry and biology are 
slowly beginning to comé up. Instead of describing the course of 
events we ha better illustrate the situation by mentioning two 
simple facis. The great French mathematician Laplace, who in 
his Mécanique Céleste is able to deat with the details of the motions 
the bodies of the solar system perform under each’ other's disturbing 
influences and who in his work on the theory of probability feels 
rightly justified to say that astronomy, humanly speaking’, is approach- 
ing the level of perfection, performs at the same time experiments 

“on heat that nowadays belong to elementary physics. And the 
founder of modern chemistry, Lavoisier, has to wage a yearlong 
fierce combat to have a theory of combustion accepted that at present 
eis taught to chfidrem. 


Though we are as yet ffr from the brilliant efflorescence natural 
science was to show in the 19th century, the influence it exerts on 
society already inakes itself clearly ‘felt. Thise influence is twofold. 
First at the end.of the 18th century scientific thinking bad already 
radically modified man’s view of the world and secondly it had begun 
io create important changes in his material circumstances and in his 

l social and economic conditions. Before proceeding with:my Kistorical 
survey I will make some remarlg on these two points.’. The prevail- 
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ing view of the physical world had by now become the so caled 
mechanicism, i.e. the principle that all physical phenomena should . 


be explained .on assumptions about the forms and movements of *- 


material corpuscles and about the influences they exert on one another. 
This conception had its basis in two philosophical currents of the. 
Ith century, viz. the ancient atomism, which revived in the theories 
of Gassendi and thg philosophy of Dé@scartes, which were both com- 
pletely at. variance with the Aristotelian-scholastic, prea 
„The new .view disturbed the unity between the three realms ofe 
$ "spiritual life, “science, philosophy and religion, which had been striven 
afterand to a high degree attained ig the Middle Ages’ Science 
ag well as the underlying philosophy henceforth lacked the theological 
foundation and justification they bad formerly enjoye@. In the 
beginning this did not necessarily result in mutual feelfngs of hostility ° 
between science and religion, though sore serious conflicls were not 
slow to occur. Both Gassendi and Descartes efdeavoured to show 
the compatibility of their systems with the Christian doctrine. Boyle 
did his utmost to make his corpuscular philosophy acceptable for 
theologians. Newton even fostered the illusion—for illusion it proved 
to be—that his mathematical philosophy of nature was an appropriate 
means of refuting the infidels. On the whole, however, ‘the bond 
between science and religion had become whbdlly formal and artificial. 
It could not remain hidden that in the new philosophy of nature 
there was no place left for God. He was needed at best to account 
for the existence of the World Machine and for the energy put into 
it. He had to.do no more, as Pascal in a famous’phrase rightly . 
remarks, than io give the chiquenaudes the original fillip to set the 
world: into motion; afterwards the whole machine. runs ofits own 
accord. In the 18th century this view began’ to prevail; as far as 
the material world was concerned atheism, at its best deism, seemed ° 
to impose itself. Ifa scientist was at the same time a Christian, 
the union of these two. qualities was purely accidental. It is trte 
that efforts were made to make natural science edjfyin8 by ifterpre- | 
ting its results as revelations of the greatness and the wisdom of an 
omnipotent creator, but on the whole there is something extremely 
artificial and illogical,in these endeavours; one cannot els thinking 
that Christian beljevers should have abstained from letting” faith 
in eternal verities exist by the grace of temporary physics.: 

A characteristic feature of 17th and, 18th century science consists 
in the ştrong interest upper and middle class citizens take in scientific .) 
achievements. Jn the 17th century in Western Europe numerous 
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free associations of private persons arise who by way of recreation 
eccupy themselves with performing experiments and discussing 


` scientific questions. In the second half of the century out of these 


associations grow learned bodies, like the English Royal Society and 
the French Academie des Sciences, in which till the ‘end of the 18th 


century the bulk of scientific work is done. The universities ‘in 


this period play only a mingr role as far as natural science is con: 
cerned. They are still organized qn the® medieval pattern, in this 
respect “that they only consist of three faculties proper : theology, law 
and medicine, and*that science is only dealt with in the propaedeutic 
Faculty of Arts. Accordingly it is only -the Academies “which by 
their pensions create positions, the holders of which ican exclusively 
devote themselves to mathematics and natural science. 

In the 18th century there is a new menifestation of scientific 
inferest amongst laymen. The newly discovered electrical phenomena 
are put to the test in meetings of interested citizens,! burning ques- 
tions like the,true form of-ihe earth are intensely discussed; collecting 
animals, plants and minerals comes into fashion. In several coun 
tries the societies for the investigation of nature founded in the 18th 
century still exist. Here in Holland there are even numerous ex- 
amples; their members, however, are no longer active themselves; 
these societies are ndW organizing scientific lectures and promoting 
science by. granting subsidies and editing periodicals. 

Quite another aspect of the influence of science ‘on society con- 
sists in its practical application in daily life, which in its turn 
stimulates scientific work. Francis Bacon and Descartes, antagonists 
as they were in their ideas on the method of science, aré in perfect 
agreement as to its aim : Science has the task to improve the conditions 
of life, especidily to foster health and promote longévity. It will make 
us masters and possessors of nature, as Descartes puts it, and it can 
flo so, to quote Bacon, if we only realize that nature can be conquered 
by obeying its laws. The influence of the conviction that science 
must make itself wseful for practical life shows itself most clearly in 
England, where the activity of the Royal Society may be ehenieteniaet 
as the practical working out of Bacon’s theoretical ideas. 


In the 17th century, however, the cldése intersourse between 
science and technics, which. is so characteristic “a feature of our:own 
tithes, was only nascent. Technics has a history of its -own extend- 
ing over countless centuries; it had developed in an empirical way, - 


l. by trial'and error, and without any contact with theoretical science. 


3 


-In the 16th century the first §ttempts to yake technics and science 
e E 
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` profit by each other’s progress were made. The Flemish engineer 


Simon Stevin based the’ construction of his watermills on his theory | 
of statics: Christiaan Huygens developed his mathematical theories 
of the pendulum with the aim of improving clockwork and’ thereby i 
facilitating the finding of the longitude at sea. The doctrine. of A 
magnetism profited by the experience of safarers and in its turo s 
helped to improve ihe art of navigation. : i 

It was again Francis Bacon who gave evidence of .a prophetic 
xew by advocating thg iniercourse betweeen scientists and craftsmén, ° 

who in hig opinion could be useful to oné another. 

Í The inmost’ conspicuous example of « slowly growing connection’ 
between science and technics is provided by the invention and the 
successive itaprovements of the steam engine in the 18th century. 
In the form given to it by Newcomen, which was especially adapted 
to the draining of mines, it had already ameliorated the sitvation of 
many a colliery. After its transformation by Jame Watt, however, 
which had been effected on’ the basis .of scientific investigations into 
ihe problems of beat, its applicability increased to such’ a degree, that 
it could be introduced into the textile industry. Here it Worked: as 
one df the causes of the enormous changes in the social and économic 
aspects of society that are usally referred to as the. Industrial 
Revolution. l 

In thé first decades of the. 19th century the steam eñgine` acts as 
a dominant factor in the evolution of physics. The increasing applica- 
tion it met with in industry and in the railway traffic made possible 
by it both’ stimulated the scientific investigation- into its working. 
The first man to make a theoretical i inquiry in this field was the French 
military engineer Sadi Carnot. Carnot, however, still adhered to the 
antiquated theory that keat was a special kind of matter and he’ 
consequently could not frame a wholly satisfactory theory. This was 
not attained before the forties, when Mayer aad Joule taught tQ. 
- consider heat as a form of energy. On this basis Clausiug: and. 
William Thomson founded the science of thermody næmies, into which 4+ 
the valuable parts of the work of Carnot could be incorporated and 
this in turn provided a scientific foundation for’ the improvement of 
the steam engine and the invention of the refrigerator and the Diesel ~~ 
motor. The situatign that practical problems of daily life are sub- 
jected to scientific investigation and that the results reached in this way 
not only satisfy the needs that made these problems arise but also 
make fuyther progress possible, is often considered the-normal case’of N 
the interplay between science and gsociety. -It cannot indeed be. 
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denied that it is of frequent occurrence, but it would be an un- 


` warranted generalization to present it as the only possibility. The 


inverse situation is equally probable, viz. that scientific discoveries 
resulting frotn a pure desire of knowledge lead to quite unexpected 
practical applications which are realized, however, hot by the dis- 
coverer himself, but by t@chnical inventors getting hold of the new 
ideas. na | p 

Thif ha$ been the case with a branch, of physics’ that was to 
influence more thaw any other the course of events in the 19th century, 
and continues to do so to an ever-increasing degree in the 20th. Iam 
referring to the subject of electricity. For 24 centuries-the scayce 


- electrical phenomena known had been curiosities to be demonstrated 


in laboratories and to be played within scientific societies. It was 
not before ihe first quarter of the 18th century that electricity was 
made the object. of Serious scientific thinking and then it proved 
extremely difficult to find an approach to its quantitative treatment, 
The situation, however, changed radically by the introduction of 
the elecirie current, the discovery of which in the, year 1800. was 
communicated to the London Royal Society by the Ttalian physicist 
Volta. This immediately Jed to important applications in chemistry = 
Physics itself, however shad still to wait for twenty years before the 
knowledge ofe electricity was further enriched. Then, however, a 
rapid progress was effected by the discoveries of Orsted and Ampère 
concerning the relation of electricity and magnetism, to be followed 
ten years later by the epochal discovery of Faraday'of the generation 
of currents by electromagnetic induction. All these findings, how- 
ever, conrerned rather subtle effects, belonging to the sphere of the 
physical laboragory and nobody could ‘at that time foresee the enorm- 
ous practical possibilities they implied. Nowadays; however, the 
social importance of their realizalion is undeniable. ; Electricity is a 
Torce of nature with which we are familiar from childhood. This may 
preveltt young people from duly appreciating the changes in practical 
life’ it has brought about. Some phantasy., however, or a modest 
amount of historical knowledge, “ill suffice to- remedy this thought-. 


lessness. ` ; 


‘One of the paramount contributions of the dostrine of electricity 
to our present way of living provides us with another example in- 
which basic scientific research resulted in wholly unexpected technical: 


applications of enormous social importance. The English,physicist 
James Clerk Maxwell, having sucgeeded in the extremely difficult task: 


of building up a mathematical theoryeof electricity an] magmatism, 
f ¢ 
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deduced from his equations that under certain circumstances electro- 


magnetic waves should come into existence propagating themselves: 


with the velocity of light. This prediction was verified experiment- 
ally by Heinrich Hertz, who was able to produce such waves and to 


ascertain their properties. This too, HOWENOE: was only a laboratory: 


achievement seemingly devoid of pwactical® applicability.. Marconi, 
however, succeeded - -in utilising „Hertz'’s results for ihe purpose of 


Wireless telegraphy, thus starting a series of inventions as°a fesult of 


which in due time radfo and television mide their appearance. 


Returning. now ‘to the beginnigg of the 19th century 


Wee find..cltemistry iti. the first phases of its modern evolution. The 
work of Javoisiér,, who’ stressed the importance of quantitative 
-methods, led-to the “establishment of several empirical’ quantitatives 
laws on chemical: combination which -were given” a theoretical 
explanation in Dalton’s atomic theory. The simultaneous -introduc- 


tion of ‘the electric current into chemical experiments and ‘of 
the conceptions of the doctrine of electricity into’ theory, together 
with the risé of organic chemistry, however made the general situation 
hopelessly intricate-and it was not before the sixties, that chemistry 


could ascend to the rank of a rational science. This was- brought 
about by bringing the atomic theory, which - -in the meantime had 


—_—— 


been badly neglected, to the fore again.. From this- moment, how- $ 


ever, chemistry showed a marvellous efflorescence by which its original 
arredr with respect to other branches of science was soon made up. 


In “our days the remarks we made on electricity apply to chemistry as 
well, Its technical applications pervade the whole of practical life 


to such a degree that some reflection is required to become fully: - 


aware of it. Modern man is wont to accept the bene§ts of science 
as a matler of course.- It should be brought home tu him from time 
to time, that the existence of our highly complicated society can only 


a . . > » . . 2 * . 
be maintained by a continuously increasing application of chemical 
acbjevements thal were unheard of no more fhan*one cfntury, 


ago. ‘be possibility of providing the worldewith a-sufficient quantity 
` ot food depends on thé agricultural chemistry introduced by Justus 
von Liebig in the second quarter of the 19th century. At the same 
time the introduction of anaesthetics deprived surgical operations 
of -the hortible character they had possessed ` before and the use of 
antiseptics reduced the surgical deatbrate to a considerable degree. 
Both sucpesses,. however, were due to the growth of chemistry, as 


was also the repression of epidemics 7° the general rise of hygienics. 


As to the present day ‘it would be quite impossible to give.a suryey 


up again. 
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of all the cases in which chemistry ida to improve the conditions 


`, of life. - i 


The beneficial influence of chemistry on society was matched 
in the 19th century-by that of microbiology, whieh in tbe hands of 
men.’ like Pasteur and Robert ‘Koch was instrumental. in the combat 
against germs of disease in human beings, animals and plants. , 

Besides’ these, and. innumérable other cases jn which the impact 
of 19th century science on society made itself felt, attention should 
be paid * to ‘the no less numerous and no:|ess important occasions on 
which scientific theories’ and speculations influenced ‘man’s view on 
the world and its history. e Faramount is the case ‘of Darwinism. 
The ideas on evolution and natural’ selection brought -forward „in 
Darwin’s kook On the Origin of Species in 1859, ° together with the 
contemporary evelopment of geology by the work of men like Hutton 
and Lyell, formed a marked contrast with thé’ traditional view of 
a.creation having occurred at a relatively recent date oni, i which all the 
species of living things had been fixed for all time. ‘Fierce combats l 
were waged between the adherents of the new theory and the defen- 
ders -of orthodox Christianity. Conflicts between religion and science 
which had been somewhat latent during the 18th peabar blazed“ 


“axely did a new stientific ‘theory ever arouse 80 great, an enthu- 
siasm in’ its followers as the conceptions of evolution and natural 
selection did in the second half of the 19th century. The impression 


these ideas madé was-so strong that it was immediately attempted to 
extend them to spheres outside biology. The idea of, evolution was 


applied in’ chemistry, astronomy, linguistics and; anthropology ; ; 


together with natural selection it was, made use of in social philosophy 


and ethics giving rise to a school of social Darwinists. Evolution 
now was no longer. a biological category to be discussed by biologists 
on the basis of biologigal facts ; it had become a general conception 
to be Ţ2pplied. in all fields and especially'in social affairs. Progress 
came ‘io be tonsylered as an indubitable reality. It was believed, 
however, to occur indepeadent of human endeavour. It- was an 
automatic process effected, as the’ first social Darwinist, Herbert. 
Spencer, put it, by the survival of the fittest. ‘This’ ‘belief was fully 
in accordance. with the early Victorian current of laissez-faire, 


thought. In this way a biological theory. helped to: determine the 


spiritual European climate of the second half of the. 19th century. 


_ Ovtside Britain it was in Germany that Darwinism was most widely- 
and indeed fiercely-debated. ape the J enu pioloaet 2 Ernst Haeckel, 
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made Darwinism the weapon of philosophical radicalism: By a long. 
series of works ranging from the very popular to the ‘truly- . 
academic Haeckei was most influential in framing a philosophy of. 
life, which at the iuru of the century was widely accepted. In this 
philosophy the rupture between ‘science and religion was presented 
as irretriĝvable. `^ + è e 

Another examfle"6f the eminent social influence of biology is 
provided by the rise of the scienc® of genetics, which at the same 
time illustrates fhe igere%s ing intercourse and mutual help of various ` 
branches of natural science. 

The study of experimental biology ¢had been strongly stimulated 
by the discovery of célls as independent, living structural units of the 
vegetable world and by the formulation of the cell thepry Tor plants 
by Schleiden -in 1838 to be followed one year later by that for 
animals by Schwann. The detailed study of the organic cell had been 
made possible by the improvement in the achromatic microscope due 
to Amici and others in the 1820’s. In the course df the century - 
biology was to profit by each progress in microscopical technique 
like immersion aid various artifices in’ illumination of the object. 

- Quite Yecently the invention of a new type of microscope, based òn 
a detailed study of course of the lightwaves in the instrument, 
by the Dutch physicist Zernike, who was awarded the Nobel-prize 
1958 for physics for this achievement, created the “possibility of 
observing the living cell without being obliged to stain and thereby 
to kill it. The important method ‘of staining itself, which had always 
rendered and will. probable continue to render services of the highest 
importance to biology, was another example of the interdependence 
of the various branches: of natural science ; it was made possible by 
the invention of aniline’ ‘dyes i in the 1850’s by Perkin and Hoffmann, 
which in its turn led to the foundation of the great Baden Aniline 
Works with their enormous Impact on industry.’ e e 

To return to biology; certain aniline 'dyés were found tosbain = 
selectively certain parts of the organic cell, especially the nucleys. eè- 
This artifice’ led to the ‘discovery of chromosomes which forms one, 
of the foundations of genetics. This theory, on the other hand, ori- 
ginated from experiments on’the crossing of sweet peas performed by 
Gregor Mendel in the’ 1860’s. - It was not before 1900, however, that 
his ideas attracted the attention of biologists.. From that time on _ 
they have coalesced with the results of experimental embryology in a 
theory of heredity the social importance of which can scarcely Be . 


overrated. 
. t 
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To npe our survey of 19th century science sonie words should 


be said about mathematics and the influende it exerted, From the 


beginning of the century quite a new development completely out- 
ranged the achievements of the eighteenth, valuable as’ these had been 
in themselves. Three outstanding features of ihis development may 
be mentioned : (1) much stronger requirements than before es to the 
exactitude and the rigour of the reasoning; (2) introduction of new 
geometries byiit on other foundatipns tfan that of Buclid, which 
hitherto had as a matter of course been considered the only possible; (3) 
the extension of thè domain of number to tHe so called? complex num- 
ber not to be represented geopetrically by the length of & a "line segment, 

It may appear at first sight that all these and - other things of the 
same kindsare internal mathematical affairs without any ‘bearing on 
natural science and consequently on society. In course of time, 
however, several: mathematical theories ‘which originally had been 
built up for the s@ke of pure mathematics. only proved capable of 
application in physics. ‘They had been fabricated in advance and could 
now be delivered from: stock. Such was the case with the items (2) 
and (3). The.so-called non- Euclidean geometries were’ made use of in 
Hinstein’s theory of relativity and complex numbers are indispensable 
for the’ mathematical treatment of alternating electric currents, 
mathematics proved cap&ble of supplying physics with new conceptions, 
new symbols and new methode of reckoning, whenever it was required. 
So e. g. a special method was created. which enabled Maxwell to for- 
mulate Faraday’s ideas on electricity and magnetism in mathematical 
language. On the other band mathematics profited immensely . by the . 
demands made on it by physics. Physics and ‘matheivatics came to 
be welded into the indissoluble unity of Mathematical . ‘Physics ‘which 
is one of the mest impressive intellectual achieve aments of the 19th 
century. Physicists at the end of that century. were so impressed by 
the power of their methods and by the wealth of their results that 
nfany o of them felt. inclined to believe that; the secreta of nature had 


‘by now been fevealed ab to their essence and that it was only a matter 


' of time and work to bring pbysics to completion. 


This feeling was destroyed radically in the last: Hede of the 
century by a series of’new discoveries not to bg accounted for by. the 
current theories. Various new kinds of radiation «were detected and 
it was especially the phenomenon of radioactivity that aroused the 
suspicion that nature held hidden from the eyes of man inflnitely more 


' secrets than she had hitherto revealed. Up to now this suspicion has 


been confirmed by the 20th eg developments. ; i] 


‘ . A e i \ 
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Our century has already witnessed an enormous change in 

scientific outlook. The atom, which in the 19th century had been: 4 
generally regarded as an indivisible unit, proved to be a highly compli- 
cated system.of still minuter particles the investigation of which is 
` still going on and is continually putting new riddles before the physi- 
cists. Itis now clearly seen that the Ruthérford- -Bohr-model of the 
atom represented only a first and rough approximation and the feeling 
prevails that notwithstanding the forty years’ labour sinde performed | 
în atomic theory we ate still standing at the very heginning of a new 
period in*the history of physics. 

_ In.all the overwhelming vicissitudes” ive has gone through in 
these forty years one feature, however, has remained essentially un- 
changed, viz. the intimate rélation between Physics and, Mathematics. 
At the end of the 19th century it was still incidentally contended that 
Mathematics of course yielded important servives to natural science, 
bat that the Mathematical form Physical reasoning had assumed 
was no more than a garment. In other words it was deemed 
possible to give a description and an explanation of physical pheno- 
mena in every day words making use of analogies to processes we are 
familiar with in norma! experience. Mathematics, it was thought, 
had the same relation to this way of dealing with physical processes 
that shorthand has to ordinary writing, convenient but in the last 
resort dispensable. Nowadays it has become perfectly clear to any- 
one that the situation is rather the reverse of this. Mathematics has 
proved to be the only language in which our ideas on nature can be 
expressed adequately and though we still make use of the well known 
words of daily life, we are aware that these are only inadequate ` 
approximations of what we really intend to say, more apt to confuse 
our thoughts than to clarify them.’ 

It may be remarked in passing that mathematics has not only 
become indispensable for physics, but that it shows the trend to extead 
its domain of applicability in other directions too. Ig the #rm of 
Mathematical Statistics it renders eminent services to the social 
sciences, to biology and psychology; in economics it is gaining ground 
in much the same way as it did formerly.in.physics; and logic has 
already been transformed by it to a degree that makes it unrecognis- 
able for anybody who (has been) educated in the® Aristotelian tradi- 
tion. 

It is not only the interplay between Mathematics and Physics that . 
has beef strengthened by the recent events, the essential unity of all ` 
sciencef of nature has been intensifigd as well. The boundary that iri 


è . 
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` the 19th century still separated Physics and Chemistry has nearly 
‘yanished; astronomy is intimately connected with both; so is geology. 
The unavoidable specialisation of science is leading to a much greater 

2 number of separate branches than were distinguished formerly but all 
These branches are tied together with close bonds by ithe electron 
theory. Probably the time will qome when the former division*of the 
sciences of inorganic nature. into physics, chemiStry etc. will be 
abolished and that they will all be deztoted by the common name of 
physics. ° ~*~ . 

A most important symptom of this general tendency to unity of 
science is to be found in the clese relation between natural science and 
technics which is so characteristic of our age. It should be well 
e understood fat, this relation is something of a relatively ` ‘recent date. 
Up to say 1850 “the technical innovations introduced into engineering 
and industry were not greatly dependent upon the results of science 
then known. Invention in former centuries was an art; nowadays 

- it is becoming a® science. Formerly it was based on! an intuitive 
inventiveness and practised by the method of trial and error. In the 
second half of the nineteenth ‘century, however, the conscious applica- 
cation of scientific methods and results became more and more 
important factor in the advance of industry and in our days the most 
outstanding technical discoveries stem in the main from scientific 
teamwork in the laboratories maintained by great industrial concerns. 
The lonely technical genius tinkering in his garret is a vanishing 
figure in our society. 

In the 19th century the growing conviction of the power of science 
gradually led to the conclusion that mathematics and natural science 
ought to be allowed a more important place in education. At 
, present it is generally felt that a country’s faculty to maintain 
itself in the international economic competition depends to a 

' gagat extent on the quality of its scientists and engineers. This 
insight, however, entails the necessity of an organisation of 

’ o secondary educatior® enabling the teachers to recognise ‘and pick eut 

pupils gifted with scientifi? aptitudes. Probably the first European 
country to see this and to realise its consequences was France, where 
as early as 1794 the foundation of the Ecole Polytechnique set a high 
standard to mathematical and physical teaching in the preparatory 
schools. In other countries, however, especially in England, during 
the whole of the 19th century science had to struggle hard for a 
. place in the curriculum against the unassailable position „of the 
humanities. Now that the batije is won, the great probles\ is how 
s ë 
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to. adjust the methods of teaching mathematics and natural science to, 


the changing exigencies of modern science. 
All I have said in thig lecture up till now on the influence ‘of 


science on European civilisation will no doubt have convinced you— -~ 
if to become convinced of it was still necessary—of the more and mors ~- 


impoxtant rôle played in our society by scientific methods, results, 
ideas and modes of thiking. This @onviction, however, doeS not at 
all imply a judgment w the’ „cultural and ethical value of science. 
Importance i is not a category belonging to the realm of value. er 


As soones scince is considered from this point of view the 


„unanimity in judging it disappears and opinions begin to diverge 
.widely.. It is generally conceded that science through the medium 
of technies provides man with a power- over ‘nature tranggending the 


highest expectations Bacon and Descartes had nourishéd, that it puts ° 


continually at any one’s disposal a herd of mechanical slaves serving 
him more efficiently than ever an ancient king was served by his 
human slaves. But it may be asked whether the,material faculties 


man is presented with, ulso make him wiser, better and happier than ` 


his ancestors were in a less technically-minded age. There is a «= 


styong tendency to answer this question in the negative and to express 
pessimistic views as to the future of humanity if the technical trend 
of present day civilisation will continue to gain ,in strength at the 
same rate as it has done in the first half of this century. 
This pessimistic mood has been strengthened immensely by ‘the 
- threatening effects of the diseovery and the handling of nuclear 
energy. The thought of the atomic bomb looms like a dark shadow 
‘upon every consideration of -science in its social aspect. It should 
not be imagined, however, that this isthe only motive to look upon’ 
science in its modern developments with a suspigious eye. The 
‘pessimistic méod.in which it is being discussed has been extant as* 
long as science exists; in all ages voices have been heard complaining 
-of man’s audacity in penetrating into tha secrets of nature and fis 
‘ endeavour to rule over her forces. In no other, period of fiistory, ° 
however, was it expressed as vehemently as in our own. In all® 
“countries theologians aud philosophers concerned with the cultural 
prospects of society complain of the nefarious influence of science 
and technics on pman; they point out that he is being estranged 
from his higher self; degraded into just one ‘arbitrary number 
of an enormous herd of similar beings, all living on the same pattern 
and sharing the same opinions forced upon them by newspaper radio, 
and oe They regret the drying up of his sensitivity, the ` 
° ( a 
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‘destruction of his contact with the supernatural. They deprecate bbe 
rationality of science and exalt on the contrary the eternal value of 
the irrational. i 

All these and other complaints can ely not be deniea a certain 
‘degree of justification. It is not to be doubted that the supremacy of 
technics in present day sockty engails very awkward consequences, 
the most impressive of which is perhaps what has” been aptly called 
the cultura? lag? the ever-increasing disfance pees man’s material 
faculties and the statę of his mind. ,. og! 

On the other hand those who stress 80. ‘eloquently the drawbacks 
of our technical age often m&ke themselves guilty of onesideness 
and consequently of injustice. Moreover they only raise complaints 

ebut offer no remedy against the evils they point out. In particular 
there-are three things they are inclined to overlook: (1) that it is 
extremely difficult, nay ‘essentially impossible, to compare the 
spiritual status and the degree of happiness of'the average man of 
“today with that of former times; (2) that the enormous place technics 

poccupies in our society is a sheer necessity for making the life of 
this society possible and that it would be wholly impracticable to go 
back to nature or to follow any other slogan of the same kind; È) 
that a judgment on the valpe of technics and its influence does not 
necessarily involve a judgment on the value of science.’ I will con- 
clude this lecture by making some remarks on this last point. 

As we have seen, in our time the relation between , science and 
technicg has come to be extremely close, science making technics 
possible and in its turn receiving new incentives from it. It should 
not: be forgotten, however, that science is more than the fostermother 
_and at the same time the handmaid of technics. Though originat- 
ing from practical needs it has of old been cultivated ‘not in the last 
place from a desire for knowledge for its own sake, ; an urge ‘to 
penetrate into the matvels of nature. It is this motive, more than 

-a craviag for new technical applications, that at all times has 
' prompted scientists tô their utmost in scientific work. ` . 
Science, then, possesses ‘a spiritual value of its own, not only 

- because of the worth of the motive just mentioned but also on account 
of the beneficial influence it exerts on the human” mind by its mode of 
thinking which is honest, its attitude towards nature which is respectful. 

Tf it were possible—and there is no reason to doubt of this possibility— 

to raise considerably the general level of scientific education, some 

ef the drawbacks of an over-bearing influence of technics, could 

certainly be eliminated. The gthoughtlesspess with bil its 
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: benefits are generaliy accepted as if they-.were a matter of course, 
the blunting of the faculty to feel astonishment at the marvels, of . 
nature, can be remedied in no other way. 

It is not to be feared that raising the ,commor Jevel. of rational ~ 
thinking should of necessity result in an attenuation of the so called” 
irrational elements in man’s mind. First of all it should be remarked -. 
‘that this notion of irrationality ts appallingly’confused and unclear. 

Negatively determined * as iteis, it -comprises human fgelings and - 
instincts of the most dbverse kinds from love to hatred, from faith to 
superstition. * In all its forms, however, the “higher as well as the. . 
lower, it constitutes the most extensive and ‘the most powerful domain 
in man’s mind. Reason has a hard stand against it; the former’s 
‘endeavours should never be discouraged and therefore s¢ience should 
not be depreciated. - . ° 

It may be true that a small amount of gcientific training yields 
undesirable effects, but it is equally true thaf from a certain level ` 
upwards these effects tend to evanesce to be replaced by much more- 

` sympathetic mental attitude. 

One thing, however, is essential. The universities of the outa 
ave in duty bound to prevent suberdination of science to the require- 
ments of' technics. The.university laboratories should. concentrate: on 
basic research independent of .the immediate needs of industry. Tn 
the long | run it isonly in an. atmosphere of Abaone ~freedom hat 
science can prosper. eR oe eae 8 a 

All this applies ¢ of course fo a still higher AR t: “an “eventual 

` subordination of university ‘Tesearch to military ends; iti the atmos- 
phere of mystery in which -these ends are pursued, -science would 
suffocate. It is only. on condition that- the universities succeed in’ 
maintaining the ideals of “pure science, that they may be able to 
redeem a part of the moral debt scientists contract by selling them? 
selves to thé forces of destruction that threaten, our world. . 


PHILIPPE PINEL AND THE MANIACS 
©, CHAINS ©. 


EDWARD PODOLSKY, M.D. 3 id 


The French Revolution had flamed all clean and neat in a nation 
 meanly corrupt - with most of the bäsest, vices of mankind. _ The old 
. order was swept away, and the cry of Liberte.. .Egfiite and Fraternite * 
- rang convincingly in all parts of France. ` Men.were being borne with 4 
new dignity in the welter of carnage, and destruction: "The human 
spirit was ugfettered, and hopes were strengthened for u new and better 
e day. » The oppfessed were delivered and the oppressor was destroyed. 
Yetin the midst of all this there was stiil one festering’ of reminder 
of the old evil dayss and: that was-the old Bicetre Hospital for the 
_ Insane: Here men and women:who had strayed from the normal and 
accepted. ways-of thinking, acting and feeling suet, Caste” like- 
wild animals and treated een worse. . ee ee 
Tn. the happy year of 1798 the- ‘Kaininistration’ of the Hos- 
- pital of Paris ‘was in, the, hands: of three public- spirited, citizens : 
Cabanis; Cousin. and Thoturet. They. were deeply concerned: about the 
Bicetre. Hospital; . and they’ were looking for a. man to put.i in charge 
wko would. institute, reforms and-proper- ‘methods of treating the insane. 
The name that suggested itself most: strongly to these men’ was that of 
Philippe Pinel, who ‘when the School of Hygiene was founded. in- 1790 © 
was ‘named’ Professor ` of Medical ‘Physics and Hygiene, and whose 
writings bad attracted. favorable attention, ‘There was no doubt that 
this Philippe Pinel _was a most enlightened and thoroughly humane 
* doctor. $ ‘ i à 
So dimunitive- Dy. Pinel was summoned to the! rel of the 
Hospital Administrators who said: “Dr. Pinel, we believe that you 


` ate the most c&pablg man we have today in France. We would like 


you to assume the position of Physician-in-chief to the: Bicetre. . Much 
change and reform is needed in this Hospital, and you are the man 
who could effect these changes.” a ; 

Philippe Pinel accepted. this new assignment. This was the most 
important decision i in his life, a ‘step that was to bring ‘him deathless 
fame and glory. For it was Philippe’ Pinel who freed the maniacs 

_from the chains and who began to. treat them like buman beings and 
lead them to the road of recovery and reason. : \ , 
* 5—1888P—X. e ° 
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At that time the insane were treated as creatures possessed by ` 
the devil and assorted evil spirits. They were chained to posts, beds, 
walls and floors. They were not to be trusted to move about freely, for 
they were fall of venom and diabolic hatreds and ageressions ; they 
were regarded as potential killers to be shut” away in darkened rooms: ` 
In those days a man who had lost hig reasoñ had aleo lost his rigts as 
a human, being. ° For a few souls the curious could have a glimpse of 
these poor creatures and subject them to all sorts of jeers ard indigni- 
ties. That was theecc4pted way of treating the insane. 

The first thing that Pinet wanted to do was to remove the chains, 


‘but this he could not do without the explicit permission of the Central 


Bureau and the Commune which at that time was dominated by 
Marat, who curiously enough was also a physician. Pjnel*went to the | 
Commune, and at length explained the dieadful condition the Bicetre | 
was in and asked permission ae remove the chains and treat the 
inmates as human beings. 

Couthon, one of the. members of the Commine listened most - 
attentively. At length he said ; “I will visit you to-morrow at the m 
Bieetre ;; but woe to you, if you are docoiving us and are P 
enemies of the people among your madmen.’ 

Keeping his word, Couthon paid a visit to the Bicetre and made 
a minute inspectien of the place, assuring himself that Pinel was not 
trying to liberate enemies of the new Commune who were posing as 


madmen, This visit was quite thorough and exhaustive, and he 


succeeded in ` convincing himself that Pinel was not trying to mix 
politics with medicine. These men and women were all quite mad, 


sno doubt of that, and Couthon was not a little perplexed. 


“Doctor, are you not mad yourself to wish to unchain these niad 
animals 9’?  ‘*Citizen;”' replied Pinel calmly and*firmly, “I am, 
thoroughly convinced that the only reason these “maniacs are so 
unmanagable is that they are deprived of freshir aid liberty. I kyew 


. that great improvement wiil follow if different means are used.» i 


e “Have your own way, then. It is in yofr hands now,, ssie ° 
Couthon, ‘‘but I greatly fear you will* be the victim of your own 
presumptions.” 

Pinel now began to carry out his ideas ; he went about this in an 


orderly. and methodicai manner.: He did not chop away the chains of 


„ali the inmates in one fell swoop. He picked fifty men on whom to ` 
‘try the. new method. They were men who were not inclined to 


ant tendencies. They were insane, but they would not be 


to harm one ye n 


inclin 


° 
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The first man-he approached was the oldest inhabitant of 

. Bicetre, a man who had been chajned in his cell for forty years, an 

English captain. Little: was known of his history, -but he was 

regarded as the most vicious of all the menacled madmen. On oné 

‘occasion he had killed a.guard with one blow of his menacles on the 

~ man’s bead. He wzs chaiged more securely than any of the ofhers, 
but this only served-to make him*more resentful ang violent. 

Dr. Pjnel, entered his cell. “Captain,’* he said, “if T were to 
tdéke your irons off and if I gave you leave to wak in the’ court, would 
you promise me to be Saas: and not hurt anyb§dy 2+. ; 

“TL make that promis: was the reply, “but I know * you are 
only making fun of me. _ Everybody here is afraid of me, and so 
are you.” œ ' 

“No, I am not afraid of you,” said slender, little Dr. Pinel; 
“because I have six strong men right here with me to put: you back id 

` chains, if you break*your word. Have faith in me ; I promise - I will 
«iake your chaing off if you will let me put on this linen jacket i in 
their place.” 

The captain agreed and RT the offer in silence. In a few 
minutes bis irons were off. Pinel and his guards went out of the cell 
and left him alone with the door open. The bearded captain rose from 
his seat, but fell back, Neavily. He had been sitting chained for so 
long that he bid Jost the use of his legs. It took aiquarter of an 
hour of effort before he succeeded in getting his equilibria and went 
tottering toward the door. ° ; 

‘The first thing he did was to look up to the sky Shit he had 
not seen in forty years. He cried with deep emotion: “How 
beautiful!” All day he-kept walking about going up and down the 
stairs and saying to himself, ‘‘How beautiful it all is !’’ S 

In the evening he returned of his own accord to his cell, where 
he found a better- ang -more- comfortable bed. For lthe first time 
MEt) "his forty years incarceration “he ‘slept „peacefully anä untroubled. 

. -He remained “at the Bicretre ‘fot two years daring which time he had 
remained free of any maniacal or unusual outbursts. He made 
himself useful to Dr. Pinel in helping him care ‘for thie other- in- 


i 


mates. . ; 

The next man Pinel freed of his chains was ain old French 

officer who had Killed his son under the delusion that he was chosen 

of God to carry out a baptism of blood upon Christians. He had, 

killéd his son, he said, to save him from hell and send him directly 

io the joys of heaven. For ee ee he had been in a vor 
: . : 
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smouldering rage and in recent years he had fallen into a stony ` 
silence. He had withdrawn completely and totally into himself. 
He neither spoke nor moved: For thirty six years he had been 
chained. His limbs had withered and bad become useless and yet | 
no one had bothered to remove his chains. When at length they í 
were removed it made little difference to the now completely with- 
drawn and isolatêd inmate. He sat still; ‘silent and immobile in 
his cell. Ina few months he Was dead. =o Oe : 

Another gf theenet’ who was freed of bis chains was Chevigne, 
a former soldier of the French guard, a man who had been in the 
habit of drinking far too much than? was good for him. Chronic 
saturation with alcholic beverages led tc the pleasant delusion that 
he was a general, and those who would not acknowledge this fact s 
were severely beaten. For this offence he was sent to the Bicetre 
‘where he had been chained for ten years. 

Chevigne was an inmate of great renown in the Bicetre. He 
was possessed of immense muscular power; so great was bis strength* 
that more than once he had broken his chains with his own hands. On cues 
one of these occasions of momentary liberty he played a grim joke 
upon his keepers. Successfully defying eight guards to get him 
back to his cell until they had one by ope crawled on all fours be- 
tween his legs. _ 

Beneath the mask of insanity Pinel was able to see that Chevigne 
was by nature a kindly man who had long been subjected to number- 
less irritating incidents. Chevigne made and kept a promise to 
behave himself less boisterously. Pinel had the greatest confidence 
in Chevigne, and one day he said to him : “To prove to you that I 
have confidence in you and regard you as a man of good disposition, 
I am going to let you help me free some of these poor unfortunates 
that have not their reason, as you have yours; and then, if you behave 
yourself as I expect you to, I will make yot my personal serwént, 
and keep you as such.” >” -` 
* The change that took place in Chevigne was Nott remarkable. ° 
No sooner had he been freed of his chains than he attentively an- 
ticipated every movement of Pinel in order to carry out his orders _ 
promptly and diligently. He became Pinel’s personal servant and 
body guard, and on more than one occasion he saved the life of 
Pinel. ; ` 

Within a few days Dr. Pinel had freed fifty-three inmates of 
their gchains. The results were all and more than he had expected. 
Tvet the most violent of these patients became quiet and obedient. 


‘ . 
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The whole discipline of the place had undergone a radical change: 

`. Noise and continual bedlam gave way to relative. peace and quiet. 
‘Excitement grew less intense; there was. no longer: a- strained at- 
mosphere . with" the desire to harm and create mischief. Faith 
“having been. restored even in the most hopeless. of the insane, they 
grew more tractable, eve» more. reasonable. All this: :serve® to in- 
dicate that Dr. Pifel could accomplish more by benevolence, humane- 
ness andetrust than all the iron chains in the world. ; ` 


The work that, Philippe Pinel. was ddingg was attracting wide 
atiention. However, not all of this attention was favorable. There 
were still a great many unenfightened people, some of‘ them in. high 
places who thought that removing the chains from! the insane was 

e removing a safeguard from maniacs who still had an unbridled desire 
to*maim and kill. Letting them out into the streets of Paris as 
free citizens was yegartled as a very dangerous thing. i . ; 

Tt was on one of these occasions, that public temper flared high, 
and while little Dr. Pinel was out taking a walk he: “was seized by & 

m wob of ruffians with yells of “Hang him to the nearest lamp-post.”’ 
They started dragging him away. At this point the “devoted Chevigne 
made his appearance and rescued the frail- doctor from the ‘mob. 
Using his: enormous gtrength and wielding a huge’ staff he smashed 
in a few heads before the cowardly mob saw that he ¡meant business 
dnd tcok to its heels. : 

Tn the spring of 1795 the ‘reforms that Pinel had instituted at 
the Bicetre were well under way. He was given a new appointment 
at the Saltpetriere, another hospital which was required to provide 
shelter and treatment for the insane. Here he also brought order 
out of chaos; chains were removed, cells were cleansed and disinfec- 

« ted; radical changes were made’ in the staff. The population of 
six hundred insane men and women were receiving prope care arid 
*é¢reatment for the fir time in their lives. i 

* “While he carried out his. reforms Dr. Pinel did w neglect his 

“© duties as a teachér at the School of Medicine. He also made valuable 
contributions to medical literature. He published ‘two books on 
medicine, one devoted exclusively to the study of mental diseases 
whieh attracted a great deal of favorable attention and which was 
regarded as the best in its field at that time. A 

' Philippe Pinel was born on April 20, 1745, inja small village 
near St.-Paul Cap-de-Joux in ceniral France. On’ the day he was 
born his grandfather planted an apple tree beneath; which, in years 

` lo come many a happy famiy reunion yas to take. oe The 


à i 


family. was inclined to favor medicine as a life’s work, both his father 
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and uncle being physicians ‘and two of his brothers aiso choosing this, > 


profession. 
Young Philippe received his first marino from his mother who 


died when be was fifteen. He continue! his education with the - 


Abbe Gtrse. from whom he received | a thaough grounding in the 
classics and the humanities. This education continued until he was. 
twenty-two years of age when he decided to become a phygiciap.. 
e;. He went to Toulouse*where he rounded out his academic studies 
and supported” himself by teaching mathemafics. He entered 
the School of Medicine at the University and at the age of twenty- 
nine received thé degree of Doctor of Medicine. 

‘He felt, however, that be needed still more training gad he 
journeyed to Montpellier whose medical school was one’ of the most 
famous in the ‘world; here he continued his stydies. He cameè under 
ihe. infiuence of George ` Cuvier, founder of comparative anatomy. 
While at Montpellier he also learned English which*enabled him to 
read the works of Dr. Cullen, the Jeading English psychiatrist at that 
time. This made a lasting impression on him which ater found 
practical use in his work with the mentally deranged. 

Of to. Paris he went to settle down. He had no urge to entet 
into private practice. He supported himself mainly ‘by teaching 
mathematics. The medical men of the metropolis made a poor iri- 
¿pression on him. ‘‘ I can see nothing but meanness and intrigues “in 
the. men who are practising here.” ’* he wrote ‘‘ They appear to have 
none.. of the ‘good qualities that a competent poyani bigat to 
“display.” ; 

Pinel was a modest man with simple needs. He had a: furnished 
To | in a boarding house, a few pupils and’ just erfough money to 
-keep him content. He was writing a book on hy giene. En his free 
time he was visiting honpra and libraries. ‘‘ “This s, he wrote “ 
a life of happiness for me.’ - 
.-« The young physician was much interested’ in writing and, he 
continued to contribute to the medical journals. His name was 
- becoming known and respected. He became tbe editor of the 
GAZETTE DE SANTE, a position he held for five years. T 

All this time bé had displayed an interest in psyghiatry. In..1783 
ne had an experience which left a deep impression on him. A close 
friend of his had an attack of acute mania. Pinel saw him every day 
and pe his case with great interest. One day the deranged nian 


ran aw 
Ld = . 


é . 


is. 


into the woods and wae ners sean again; ib was rumored .- 
e 
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tbat he had been eaten by wolves. This distressed: Pinel l greatly, 
`, He was bewildered by the primitive state of knowledge. regarding 
mental health. This made him determined. to learn’ what caused 
mental ailments, how they could be treated -with some degree of 
Í “effectiveness. For the next five years he made first-hand observa- 
tions on all types of mental derangements at the Maison dê Sante 
Belhome. ut oaas e 

Philippes Pinel was a small-statured, modest Inan, perhaps too 
* shy and too modest, and that accounted fot thy fact that he was nop 
too secure financially. His good friends were always “trying to help 
him to attain some degree of financial security. It was! for this very. 
reason that Lemonnier, Chief Physician to Louis XVI, tried to get 
him a posiñon as one of the court physicians and introduced him to 
the.three daughters of the Ling. But Pinel’s extreme shyness proved 
a curse. He was sos embarrassed in the presence of the princesses 
that he found himeeif completely tongue-tied. Aaa they would 
have none of hiñ. 

This excessive modesty did not prevent him from rising to great 
fame in his chosen work. His work with the insane attracted world- 
wide attention, and honors came to him from all over the world, 
among them Cheveliet , of the Legion of Honor and F Fellow of the 
Academy of Sciences. "The honor of which he was, proudest was 
when the Duc d’Angouleme, in the name of the King, gave him in 
1888 the Cross of the Order of Saint Micheal. 

Pinel was married twice, both times very happily! He was an 

ideal family man. At the turn of the nineteenth century he bought 
himself a country home in the village of Torfou, near ‘Paris. It had 
a little farm attached and a garden filled with gay flowers and 
medicinal berb§ which he himself cultivated. He spent many happy 
hours there. 
*. The infirmacies eof old age were gradually making themselves 
felt. «Although still nominally ia charge of the Saltpetriere, Pinei 
spent most of hi$ time at Torfou. His life in the country, he wrote 
his brother, was the best nfeans of keeping off the infirmities of old 
age. ‘He lived to the uge of eighty-one when an attack of pneumonia 
proved fatal. s 

When Philippe Pinel died his great wok waè akn up by bis 
most, promising pupil, Esquirol, who carried on his magnificent 
reforms in the treatment and management of the mentally ill. 

° «s The insane, far from being culpable and deserving of punish- 
‘ment, are sick persons whose pore condition deserves all the regard 
i A ; 
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MADHYAMIKA AND YOGACARA TEACHERS 


Da ANUKUL Caen Banersee, M.A., LL. By | Pn, D. 


Lecturer in in Pali, University College of Arts 


Mahayana Buddhism gave rise to two schools of E T 
“Madhyamika and the Yogacira. Here is Bivep a brief account of 
the various teachers belonging to these schools. 3i : 

The. Midhyamika was so ealled on account of its laying ernphasis 
on madhyama pratipad (the middle view only as authoritative). It 

: is the non- -atceptance of the two basic views of existence and , non- 
existence. In short, it advocales relativity. It aiso upholds sinyata 
to be the central idea of its philosophy and is, therefore, designated 
the Sinyavada. ° : 

° Nagarjuna, or Arya Nagarjuna, was the fundet of ; ithe Madhya- 

» mika school. He came ofa brahmin family in South India. His 
native place was in Vidarbha (Berar). Probabiy he lived towards the 
end of the 2nd century A.D. He studied the Vedas and learned *all 
sciences before he went over to Buddhism. He passed his last days 
at Sriparvata (Srisailam) and zealously propagated - Buddhism in the 
South. His idéas were not confined to that part of the land, but were 
propagated far beyond. He was a versatile genius and wrote a number 
of works on various subjects.. Of them the Madhyamikakarika can 
certainly be called his masterpiece. It presents in @ systematic 
manner the philosophy of the Mādbyamika school. It teaches sunyata 
to be the absolute. His other works, the Sdnyasaptati,: i Yuktisastika, 
, Vigrahavydvartint, Prajiaparamitasastra and Mahaydnavimésaka also 
” expound his philosophical views. A few works are algo ascribed to 
bim but.they contain Jéttle or no Mädhyamika doctrines: 

a The next writer on the Madhyamika system was Deva or Arya- 

edeva. He was also called Kanadeva (one-eyed Deva). and Nilanetra 
(blue-eyed). He was bore in South India and wag a prominent 
disciple of Nāgārjuna. Tradition has it that he came, from Ceylon 
to discuss the teachings with Nāgārjuna whə was highly impressed 
with-his argumentg and appointed him as his successor. : He flourished 
in the éarly part of the 8rd century A.D. As an abbot he spent a 
considerable part of his life at Nalandi. He also visited many places 
and overcame the heretical teachers in disputations. In’ this way he 
won many over -to his system. a to the legend aa at 
e 
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the hands of a disciple of one of the vanquished teachers. He waylaid . 
him and killed him with a sword while he was absorbed in medita- - 
tion in a forest. Before he died he delivered an illuminating discourse 
on the upreality of the worldly things to his disciples and restrained 
them, from takiag revenge on the wrong-doer. He is mentioned- 
along with Asvaghosa and Nagarjuna as ,one of the great imen who 
were held in high yeneration in those*days. ° 
Aryadeva was the @uthor ,of several valuable workg, mostly 

preserved in Tibetan andsChinese. Next in importance to Nigarjuna’s* 
Madhyamikukavika if his CatuhSataka which is available in Sanskrit 
at present. Like the Mādhyamikakārikä it contains 400 kārikās and 
is one of the principal works of the Madhyamiks philosophy. 

The Catuhéataka together with Nagirjuna’s Mddhyamikasastra 
and Dvddasanikadyasastra are the fundamental works of the San-lun 
sect in China as also of the San-ron in Japan. 

From the.early third century A.D. to the fifth éentury, until the 
time of Buddhapalita and Bhāvaviveka, it reems that here had been . 
no significant contribution made by the teachers to the stock of 


Madhyamika thought. After a lapse of about two centuries the an 


Madhyamika thinkers again appeared in the field, but this time it 
witnessed the division of the Madhyamika into two schools of thought 
—the Prasanghika and the Svitantra school. * The Prasatghika school 
teaches the method of reductio ad absurdum whiléthe Svatantra 
school establishes its thesis by independent reasoning. The former 
was founded by Buddhapilita* while the latter by Bhavaviveka: 
Both of them were contemporaries and were great exponents of the 
Madhyamika system. They lived in the 5th century A.D. 

Chandrakirti who flourished in the 6th century A.D. was a 
disciple of Dharmapala who was the head of the university of 
Nalanda. For the two black spots on his two cheeks he was also ° 
called Nilafijana. He was born ‘in a brahmiy family at Samanta in 
South India. From his childhood he evinced keen interest ang was om 
received into the Sangha by ācārya Chandranitha.* He acquired ẹ « 
great profeiency in the Pitakas and also studied the works of 
Nagarjuna with Kamalagila, the pupil of Buddhapalita. He became 


an acarya of Nalanda... * 


Chandrakirti was the author of several works, on Madhyamika 
philosophy, of which his Madhyamakdvatdra and Prasannapadé are 
his principal works. The Madhyamakavatéra, extant in Tibetan, is 
a work of high philosophical merit. The Prasannapadé is a cim- 
da i the Milamadhyamakakarikas. It supports and explains 
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Nagarjuna. Chandrakirti has also commented on Aryadeva’s works. 
`. His commentary on the Catuléataka is indeed a valuable work on 

the Madhyamika system. He belonged to the Prāsanghika school of 

Buddhapilita. ‘He is described ‘ as a mighty ae of the purely 
“negative method of establishing Monism.’ 

Santideva was a distinguished teacher in the world: of Buddhist 
scholarship of the" 7th century A.D. He yas als called Bbusuka as 
he was well-versed in the meditation® called Bhusuka.* Probably he 
"was the last great philosopher of Sanyavaday He, was born in 
Saurastra (Guzrat) as a prince during the reign of king ‘Sriharsa. At 
the instigation of the godd@&ss Tara he renounced the’throne. The 
Bodhisattva Mañjuśri, in the form of a great yogi, initiated him. He 

, possessed” great magical powers. He was a pupil of Jaydeva of 
Nalanda. He used to live in a solitary place in meditation. 

Three works, the Siksésamuccaya, Bodhicarydvatara and Sutra- 

samuccaya are ascribed to him. ‘The last one is preserved i in Tibetan. 
* The Bodhicaryivatdra is a philosophical work. It dilates on the 
» doctrine of Sinyata according to the Madhyamika system. 

The Yogacara was so called because it-emphasized on the practice 
of yoga .(meditation) for the attainment of bodhi (enlightenment) by 
going through all the stages of spiritual progress of bodhisattvatiood. 
It is otherwise known as the Vijfianavida on account of its holding 
Vijiiinamatra (pure consciousness) as the ultimate reality. 


Tt is now believed that Maitreya, eor rather Maitréyanitha, was 
the founder of the Yogācāra school. He was the teacher of Asanga 
and probably lived between 150 and 265 A.D. According to the 
Tibetan tradition. he was the author of the works! such a; the 
Sutralankara Yadhydntavibhanga, Dharmadharmatavibhan ja, Abhi- 

e sainaydlankara and Utlarataniraśāstra. As regards style these works 
are very similar to one another. But they are written from different 
pints of view. Among the distinguished thinkers of this schoo) may 

> be mentioned Asaiga, Vasubandbu, Sthiramati, Dignaga, i pale 

° Silabhadra and Dharmakirti, i 

Asañga was born in a brahmin family in Puruşapura (Peshwar). 

He lived in the 4th century A.D. He was the eldest of the three 

brothers—the middle one was the famous Vasubandhu. At first he 
was an adherent of the Sarvastivada school, but later in his life he 
became a disciple of Maitreyanatha and accepted the doctrine of the 

Yogācāra school. For few years- he is said to have lived in Nalanda 

as a pandita. He also lived in Kaugambi and Ayodhya ool Vaile 
years and wrote most of-his worksgin Ayodhya He was the author 
a * D t 
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of a number of works which are preserved in Tibetan and Chinese 


translations. The Mahdydnasampaiigraha, Prakarandryavdca anā 
Mahdayanabhidharmasamgitigdstra are some of his valuable works. 
They are available only in Chinese translations. 

Ag a teacher of the Yogäcära system Asana is more famous tha n 
his teacher Maitreyanatha i in the histery of * Buddhist literature. He 
brought the school ‘into prominence by his writings and placed it on 

2 bigh level. Thus he is regarded as the founder of the® Yogicira, 
school. . Sy neg 

Vastbandhu was the brother of Asanga. As an exponent of 
Yogicara philosophy he was more renowted than his brother Asanga: 
He started his life as a Vaibhasika philosopher of the Sarvastivada 
school, but in later life he was converted to the Yogicara school. 

. Tradition has it that be wanted to chop off his tongue as a penance for 
his disparaging the Mahayana. But his eldtst hrother Asuiga told 
him not to do so but to employ it in expounding the Mahayana and this 
_ would indeed be a better penance for him. He did this and devoted * 


the rest of his life for the’propagation of Mahayana. He spent irany ææ 


years in Sakala, Kaugimbi and Ayodhyd. He lived during the reign 
of Chandragupta I and Samudragupta (280-360 A.D.). -He had 
profound learning and independence of thought. He was so 
prominent a. figure that ‘there are no teachers of any other schools (of 
Buddhism) or of the heretical sects who, on hearing his name, will 
not become quit nervous and timid’. In Ayodhya he died at the 
age of eighty. : Sa 
Vasubandhu wrote a number of works, some of which are availa- 
ble in Sanskrit as also in Tibetan and Chinese translations. His 
monumental work is the Abhidharmakoga, It is his earlier work 
written from the point of view of the Sarvastivada “sect. But it is. 
recognised as the most authoritative -work by all the systems of 
Bud thist thought. It is the fundamental work*of the Chii-shé (Kosa) 


sect in China. Several commentaries on the Mahayana tefts are =» ` 


also asciibed to him. But they are extant in Chinese. His Vijita-° 
plimdtratdsiddhi is the basic work of this ‘system. It repudiates the 
belief in the reality of the objective world, maintaining that citta 
(citlamaira) or vijfiana (vijfianamatra) is the only reality, He-is also 
said to have wrilten books on the art of debate. 2 e 7 
A number of distinguished philosophers and logicians embraced 
the Yogicira system, and though they wrote treatises on logic and 
commegtaries on many works and discuesed the problems of philosophy 
from tife point of view af the Yogacgra, we have not come across. any 
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of their treatises dealing exclusively with the Yogācāra thought. It 
vis actually their adherence to this szhool of thought that made the 
school famous and popular in Northern India and in countries outside 
India. The teachers are as follows :— i i 

Sthiramati was » disciple of Vasubandhu. He lived iy the 5th - 
century A.D. and was @ great exponent of Yogacara philésophy. 
He commented on all the pfinerpal works of Vasubamdhu, He is also 

„said to h@ve Written a commentary or the Kasyapaparivarta, 

Dignaga was born in a brahmin fanfily jn Southarn India. 
Probably he flourished in the 5th century A.D. In Nis earjy career 
he was a disciple of Nagadatt@, an acarya of the Vätsīpuť riya sect, and 
studied the _Tripitaka with him. Subsequently he became a pupil of 
Vasubandha agd attained exceptional erudition in the Mahiyana lore. 
He went to Nālandā avd defeated the brahmin Sudurjaya and other 
controfersialists i ip disputes and won them over to his side. He was 
known as the “Fighting Bull’ or the “Bull in discussion’. He also 
travelled over “Orissa Maharastra and Daksina (Southern India) and 
entered into disputes with the teachers there: A considerable pari 
of his life he spent in Andhra. He is said to have died‘ in Orissa. 


Dignaga wrote a number of works on logic. He systematised 
the Buddhist logic which was hitherto mixed up “with general 
philosophy. So he is regarded as the Father of Medieval Indian 
Logie. His Nydyapravesa is the only work available in Sanskrit. All 
others are preserved in Tibetan translations. Prof. Winternitz ' writes 
that ‘‘ the greatest and most independent thinker among the successors 
of Vasubandhu is Dignaga, the founder of Buddhist logic, and one of 
the foremost figures in the history of Indian Philosophy.” 

Dharmapgla was born at Kāňcīpura (Conjeeveram) in Southern 
India. He was the eldest son of a minister of tire country. He lived 
between 600-635 A. D, When he wasa young man, he left home and 
joined the Universit ty of Nalanda. He acquired great proficiency in 
all the branches of learning and subsequently became the head of the 
University. He was the guthor of several works which are presetved 
in Chinese translations. i 

Silabhadra was born in a brahmin family Jin Samatata (Bengal). 
He flourished ‘in the early seventh century A. D. He ‘was a pupil of 
Dharmapala. He became the head of the University of Nalanda. 
The noted Chinese pilgrim Hiuen Tsang studied | the Buddhist 


` 1 A History of Indian Literature, Vol. IL, p. 363. 
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texis with him. He wioie several works—originals of which are not > 
yet available. 

“Dharmakirti was born as the son of a Brahmin in Southern India. 
He lived between 635-650 A.D. - From his chiidhood he exhibited 
keen intellect and shortly acquired great’ proficiency in all the branches" * 
` of art and science. He came over to Nālangā and was admitted into 

the Saigha by Dharmapala. He studied all the Buddhist works with 

him, Towards the close of his lige he retired io Kaliiga where he 
ebreathed his last. He epaid more attention to Logic and Epistemo-* 
` logy. His pridteipal Work, the Nydyabindu, is available in Sanskrit. 


NEHRU-CHOU PRINCIPLES AND'THE ” 
LAW OF THE U.N. CHARTER 


SuBMIALKUYAR MUKHERJEE : 
: Caleutta University e s 
° e : ; 
Everest was unconquerable: it has beep conginere. Ocean” 
lepths were unfathomable: they have been fatħomed. ` Forests were f 
impenetrable : they have beer? penetrated. Deserts were impassable : 
they have been crossed. The Air space was non- navigable : it ig navi- 
, gated today * The story of Man is thus a total, _though!not unbroken, 
” tale of bunnek: But will he remain a slave, to his passions? That 
is a quetyworrying the-war-weary hearts in their weak moments. 
To this question the Chou-Nehru Principles are a fitting reply. 
-They add a feather to the victory cap of Man. They are a landmark 
æn man’s questi for peace. They indicate a turning point in the history 
of man—they negate the anti-peace and anti-U.N. forces—they tear 
off tension to tone up the mansion of peace. „They signal the triwinph 
of Philip Sober over Philip drunk—of the man of the ‘world, over the 
fanatic citizen of the State—of the Dove of Peace ovek the ‘ Eagle * 
or the ‘ Lion.’ ! They preach a solemn sermon to subdue: the sinister. 
Satan. They enthrone holy Reason tg put down.the unholy passions : 
they place principle above politics. They free’ the festoon of Faith 
from the felters of frustration. They seek to entomb the Atom bombs 
by annihilating the occasion for their use—to dehydrate, the Hydrogen 
horror by hammering out the almost lost way to peace.: They seek to 
drown dark pessimism under the chorus of robust optimism. They try 
to stem the tide of events and to make it flow along healthy and rational 
lings. They refuse to *trim their sails to the winds ; of politics or 
wexpediency: they pin them to the strings of justice! goodwill and 
understanding. ° . 
These principles carry ‘and contain a message of peace for a world 
twice torn by war in the living memory of men and standing again on 
the brink of another abyss. The lessons of 1939 were. not lost upon 
tha survivors of the Second World War. They framed a’ formula of 
peace much more effective than that of the League Covenant. They 
built the U.N. as the latest milestone in man’s march to’ peace. That 
1 I do not refer to the ‘Bear’ as the Soviet Prime Minister has infin Prime 


thrown himself on the side of peace by issuing a joint age lec ya the In@an Prime 
Minister supporting the Five Principles. @ R 
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plan is in ‘Jeopardy on account of power- -politics. The United Nations ` 
have 4 Deen disunited. We were moving away from the society of ‘states 


-to the’ anarchy of states. _We were about to bury what we built since 
+1945. The division of the world disfigured peace and threatened to 


` devour the same in its yawn of vice. ‘ Inevitability ’ was the dominant, 


note surrounding the ‘impending clash of the * Blocs ° and the conse- 
quent end of the world by a nuclear war. Man resigned himself to the 
fatal game of the Warmorders who thrive on tension and eae with 
ethe. lives of others. To them the Chou-Nehru principles*are % rejoinder 
to show that Man iS still the ruler and regulator of events—that he is 
still the’ maker of his destiny—that without bowing`to events he can 
make events bow to him. They are a ‘Beacon of light in the midst of 
appalling darkness. 

, But these principles notify norms that are. neithes novel nor new. 
They are already there in the U.N. Charter. But they reaffirm faith - 
in them and thereby renew hope for man. They „complete the UN. 


concept of peace and intensify and integrate the potentials of that 
famous document. Therein lies ‘their significance. To fhe future“ 
historians. these, principles will appear as the maker of a new era. [fem 
thè: birth’ of the. U.N. is a new chapter in the story of~peaice, the 

principles do. mean ‘the addition of a very necessary and significant. 
second. They are perfectly in accord withe both the letter and the _ 
spirit. of the- U. N. Charter. They do not. place tal] orders. They ' 


simply remind the states and the statesmen, of the ideals of the U.N. 


“and invite them to live up fo “those Jevels. They are inspired with the 


-Grotian Concept of Law..and Justice. They are the retort of Reason 
to the play of -Passions. ‘Being based on the U.N. norms they long to 
lend a néw lease:of life to that body when it is being thrust into the 
coffin by its pseudo-friends. ` “They unite not to divide: but to tie 
together the failing and -falling fragments. They build” not to break bug 
to bind the looséning bonds. In essence and spirit they are the 
“antonyms of NATO and SEATO. The latte? construct to destray— 


the Pringiples reconstruct the damaged fabric of U.N. peace. “NAT Qae ` 


and SEATO widen’ the gap among the Power Blocs; ‘the Principles ~ 
seek to close the yawning gap among them. The regional organizations 
plant hatred, fear ang il-will;‘the Principles deplant them. ° NATO 
and SEATO create.sores in the international body politic; the Principles 
cure, them. 
nurtures tension and SEATO sustains the samé; the Principles portray 

plan where tension dies a natural death. NATO and SEATO foment 
conflict the Principles prevent conflict. NATO and SEATO contain 
possibilities of dressing up aggresjon in the cloak of defence : the 

i è 


The regional alliances kill: the Prinéiples*theal. NATO 


i 
' n 
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a) 
A 


Prineiples are free’ from such false pretence. The former itfect thie 
World with the virus- of war: the latter disinfect’ ‘thé same. '- The 
régional organizations are fatal: the Principles dre fruitful; To the 
partners of NATO. and SEATO conflict is inevitable : to" the framets - 
of the Principles cooperation is possible. NATO and SHATO ‘create 
enemies: the Principlés create friends. .The~ former: serve, Bloc 
interests :-the latter serve World iieterésts. . i 
The Principles, born only the other daş, are fast tebuilding the 
cathedral of peace. They made possible the, meeting at Bandung : 
they reduced tensions they in 4 sense paved theeway ò the summit À 
talks.. The Principles have worth and they ate unfolding their fotentia- 
lities by increasingly bringing “countries within their fold. Future is 
always uricertain : yet the Principles enable ` vis to foretell the futiite 
ein ternis of opiem: . : i i ` l 
àe Principles can be traced back to the Sino- Indian Adresinent 
on Tibet. It was a- commercial and cultural fréaty. The text how: 
ever was twineq with a preamble prescribing these. famous five 
Principles. Hiidly do. we-come across commercial tréaties based on i 
“®uch political principles of a far reaching sighificance, It was an 
undertaking to promote trade and to facilitate pilgrimage. and travel 
between Tibet- -region of China and India. Yet the basic principles 
were political par excellence. The insertion ‘of. such principles in a 
` commercial and gultural treaty ‘was intended mainly to prevent: perver- 
sion and abuse. In history examples of flag following: the trade or 
flag following the church are, not rare. e The ‘principles seek to prevent. 
any possible recurrence of such ublioly history.. That is/why they are 
the basis of this Agreement. They beara testimony to the genuineness 
and good faith of the parties. They root out the causes’ of ill-will for 
good-will to strike roots in. Economic and cultural aspects cin hardly’ 
act as a camouflage to harbour political designs. 3 t 
The Treaty was adopted on 30 April, 1954. And ithe principles 
inthe preamble were : (1) Mutual respect for each other’s territorial i 
= tegrity and sovereignty : (2) Mutual non- aggression : (3) Mutual non- * 
Interférence in each other’s internal affairs ; (4) Egan and rhutital 
benefit, and (5) Peaceful co- existence. 
That these principles would be the fore-r runner of’ a new éra if 
inter-state relations was not perliaps in the minds of the: authors when 
. they were first: “drafted. But the principles on account of: their inherent 
worth soon earned recognition as a solid foundation of’ Peace: They 
demanded re-enunciation in géneral terms. 
That is achieved in the Nehru-Chou joint communique issued on 
28 Jpne, 1954. The principles gitaiched to, the preanible of ‘the 
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Sino-Indian Treaty on Tibet -are adopted as abiding norms in the 
political relationship of these two countries. Nay; the principles have 
been’ generalized, it being claimed. that if they are allowed to regulate 
international relations generally. they would , lay’. the foundations of 


a 


stable and solid’ peace and would create confidence out of a chaos of ar 


fears and: -illfaith. 


These five Principles, known more nopti as ‘‘ Pancha Shila °’ 


or the Chou-Nehru %r the Nehru-Chou Principles are‘ the following— - 


1) Mutual respect for each other’s* territorial integrity and*sovéreignty : 


2) Non-aggressign : 48) Non-interference in each other’s internal, 


affairs : (4) Equality and mutual benefit: (5) Peaceful co-existence. 

The Principles, it will be seen, h&ve been borrowed from the 
preamble of the Trade Treaty. But they have been reaffirmed in the 
Nehru-Chou communique. In the communique, however, there is 
slight change in drafting. That cannot escape the critical eyes and 
minds. The term ‘ mutual’ occurring in items (2), and (Stof the 
principles in the Preamble to tlie Treaty has been deleted from the 
same in the communique. This change, though slight, is.not, I believe, 
without significance. The deletion of the term ‘ mutual’ means that 
a principle which was mutual becomes general—it implies that the 
obligition which was reciptocal is made unconditional. That surely 
adds more positive meaning to the norms. And it will be seen that 
the principles aré not at all utopian in their mould: they take note of 
existing realities. And in the context of the current facts and forces 
the Principles seek to- offer a moron for the maladies of the World. 

‘The first Principle is -“ mutual respect for each other’s 
territorial integrity and sovereighty.’’ It reminds one of Article 10 
cf the Covenant and Article 2 (4). of the U.N. Charter. Under Article 
10 of the covenant the League’members undertook ‘‘ to respect and 
preserve. as against external- aggression the territorial” integrity and 
political independence of all Members of the League.” There are two 
undertakings in this sentence—one is “ to respect ” dnd the’ other is 


“fo preserve.” Literally they imply the duty to desist efron wee 
aggression and also the duty to resist aggression.* The Nehru-Chou e > 


Communique borrows the first norm and refects the second. The first 
duty was simple: the second might mean “an unlimited undertaking 


to go to war ‘whenevef-any frontier in any part of the ‘World was . 


violated.’ - To-day‘this is a-duty to be done by the United Nations 
and the communique in rejecting this part is perfectly in accord with 
the U.N. Charter. Tt has been argued by commentators that the duty 


1 Whlliams—Some aspects of the Covenant, pp. 106-07, 
e oa ¢ : 
t 
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“to respect °’ is simple and ‘* there is no difficulty iti observing this 
“undertaking as a general principle of poiley.”” It may, be interesting 
to note that in the Manchurian affair ‘* China invoked Article” 10 in 
_ her approach to the Council and also before the Assembly.” The 
"Report of the Committee of the Assembly pointed out indirectly that 
Japan had violated the @uty tq respect the territorial integrity and 
existing Political independence. ‘‘It is ,indisputablé,”’ the Report 
continued’ “that, without ‘any decfaration of war, & large part of 
‘Chinese territory has been, forcibly seized and occupied by J apanesê,, 
troops, and in consequence of this operation it has been’ separated from 
and declared. independent of the rest of China..... : Tt should be 
pointed out in connection with these events that under Article 10 of 
the covenant the Members of the League undertook ' to’ respect the 
territorial integrity and existing political independence of all Members 
of the ™Mague. > The obligation “to respect ’’ then does not 
demand much: it simply asks the members to refrain from acts of 
“violence ‘against the territorial integrity and political independence of 
ae Other members. And this can very easily be niade a part of its policy 
by a state if it has the will to do the’same. ‘One must not attack 
another ’"—‘ one must not use force agaitist another ’—this is what 
the duty implies. The duty ‘ to preserve ’ was fundamentally different 
in nature. It created complications in the Leagués era as to its 
meaning and interpretation. That is perhaps why ‘this aspect has been 
abandoned in Article 2 (4) of the U.N. Charter and also in the Chou- 
Nehru communique. 

Article 2 (4) of the U.N. Charter, 1 however, retains the duty tö 
respect in a different language. The Members of the ‘United: Nations 
“shall refrain in their international relations from the threat ‘or use 

„of force against the territorial integrity or political independence of 
any state or in any other manner inconsistent with the “purposes of the . 
Uyited Nations. ”? Hese we find in essentials the ‘ duty to respect ” 

wif Aréicle 10 of the League covenant, the ‘ duty to preserve ° thereof 

? ebeing deleted. Bu even as to that, the scope: and content. of 
Article 2(4) of the Chérter are much wigar and much more 
comprehensive. The term ‘ external aggression ’ of Article 10 of the 
League covenant not being precisely defined in“law might be made to 
yield different meanings. The phrase ‘in their infernational relations’ 
ot the relevant Article of the U.N. Charter is simpler and more definite. 
Moreover the second clause seems to” prohibit any use ‘of force except 
that taken in: self-defence or to back up the decisions of the U.N. 

\ 


"t Report “of the Assembly, OA. Téroary, 9993—Reprinted in No, 27 of the 
American Journal of Internationg| Law, Supplement of Offial Documents, p. 119. 
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The Nehru-Chou communique in its first, norm does not go so far as ` 
Article 2 (4) of the U.N. Charter. Only the first part of it has been’ 
taken: The negative drafting (‘ shall refrain °) has. been avoided and 
largely in tune with the terms of Article 10 of the covenant emphasis 
has been laid on. the positive phrasing. In the Charter the members ` 
‘ shall Tefrain form ’ i.e., shall abstain from; in other words, shall not 
use force or threat®of force. In the communique’ as in the covenant, 
they are ‘to respect.’ In effect the two perhaps mear the same 
ething : there ig just q difference in drafting. In the Charter, however’, 
‘all members ’ are to refrain. from the threat or use of force etc. In 
the communique, it is ‘ mutual respecte’ Surely a ater can be 
read. In the communique the emphasis is on ‘ mutuality’ or 
‘reciprocity’ of the obligation flowing from this. norm. In the 
Charter the ‘ mutuality ’ aspect becomes irrelevant im the context of * 
the principle of collective security, or the hypothesis of <eegthunity 
interest. Another point also should not escape” the notice of the 
analytical jurists. In the communique the respect is for “* territorial 
integrity- and sovereignty;’’ in the Teague covenant, as also in the 
U.N. -Charter, the relevant phrases respectively were -and are 
“ territorial integrity and existing political dependents and 
“ territorial integrity or political: .mdependence.’’ These’ terms 
‘ territorial integrity’ and ‘ political independence ’ can’ raise 
considerable difficultiés., But the term ‘ political gedependencey: if is 
told, “Tends itself to easier interpretation. Clearly the ‘ political: 
independence ? of a state is in fact violated if a state is coerced through 
the threat or use of force by a more powerful state into taking action 
which it would not otherwise take.” The phrase ‘ territorial 
integrity ’ may create complications. In apie of that it has been 
retained in the communique. But the term ‘ political independence ’ 
in the earlier documents has been substituted by the term 
‘sovereignty’ in the communique. From thg standpoint of intgr- 
national law proper the, terms have. different conno lations. 
‘ Sovereignty ’ is a much wider term comprising withir? its scope three x 
things—Independence, external and intermal; territorial supremacy; 
and personal supremacy. It is doubtful if the phrase ‘ political 
independence’ can strictly cover all thése items. “In ordinary 
discussions ‘ political independence’ and ‘ sovereignty > are not 
unoften used synonymously. But in a technical analysis a distinction 
_ between the two can be drawn. And if a line between the two is 
maintained we see’ that the range covered by*‘the term ‘ sovereighty ’ 


I ; 
1 Hambro and Gosh <hare of the United Nations: Commentary and 
Documents, 2nd Revised Edp.. 5. ; 
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‘is wider than that coming under ‘ political independence.’ And if it 
be’ 80, the communique by guaranteeing mutual respect for the same 
may be said’ to go ahead of Article 2 (4) of the Charter in this respect. 
And if it be seert that this drafting was constiously and deliberately 
‘adopted by the leaders, then that would add credit to them for taking 
a progressive move and that again in the right direction: e 

The first principle, then, adds nothing new. at repeats portions 
of what can he read in the covenané (Art? 10) and in the ‘Charter 
Art. 2 (4)] in a language that is reciprocal, ein a tone shat is more o 
faithful and in a range | that is perhaps wider in & senge. 

The second principle in the ‘ Pancha Shila ’ group is ‘ non- 
aggression.’ ‘That is a norm for, which men may be said to be 
, Working for esenturies. Aggression has a bad odour : ‘around, both 
* mora] and legal® Hence to ban it is to beat back the stoutest enemy 
of peat pas tempts at hanning aggression have been. made in “the past : 
` and these have beeh partially successful. But the term! itself remains 
«undefined, still. To ban it without defining the same is to bang the 
door against burglars without bolting it from behind: Henge the 
question of defining aggression has been taken up by the International 
Law Commission. Two approaches. „may be seen—one, enwnerative 
and the other, general. Perhaps ultimately states will agree upon a 
synthesis between these to varieties. But we are not concerned with 
the. definition of aggression here : that is a part of the general problem 
‘of international law. We are interested in. the principle of non- 
aggression, z í 

The „dictionary meaning of the tèrm * aggression "is “a first or 
unprovoked | attack. ” Experts have been quarrelling for long 
regarding the meaning of this term: and there is no knowing how 
long it will continue, But there .is no quarrel among them about the: 
“necessity and desirability of banning, aggression. If aggression. is 
viewed as war in defiapce of ‘law, then the ‘idea. of banning” the. same ' 
mpy. gen be traced back to Grotius. Thereafter we see since the 
° > Hague Confertnce e of 1899 B chain of attempts. along that line 
culminating in the U.N. Charter. The covenant ‘banned aggression : 
the Draft Treaty of Mutual Assistance , of 1928 and the Geneva Protocol . 
af 1924 -chatacterized wars of aggression as international crime. The 
Locarno Pact of 1925 was, drafted. in the same vein but’ it was regional 
in character. The Briand- Kellogg Pact of 1928 nonea war as an 
instrument of national policy. The latest in the field is the 
U.N. Charter which condemns aggression in ' Article 11), in 
Art. 2 (4) indirectly and also in Article 39. The indwelling spirit of 
this documen is to eliminate aggression , frem interstate ibe. The 
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U.N. to maintain international peace and security can take effective 


collective measures ‘‘ for the prevention and removal of threats to the - 
‘peace, and for the suppression of acts of aggression.’ [Article 1 (1)]. 


The members again are not permitted to use force or threat of force, 
in their international relations against , the territorial integrity or 


we 


political independence of any state qr in ary « other manner inconsistent `` 


with the purpose of the U.N. [Article 2 (4)]. * Any unlawful use of 
force in violation of this Article may be equated to Aggression in a 
sense. Under, Artigle $9 again the Security Council shall determime 
‘‘ the existence of any thteat to the peace, breach of the peace, or act 
of aggression”’ ahd shall’ decide what nfeasures are to be taken. These 
are the relevant provisions of the Charter regarding me qnession of 
aggression. 

It will be seen that the Charter seeks fo pieta aggression and 


also to suppress the same. Prevention of threats to peace ’ 


[Article 1 (1)] may be viewed as prevention of aggression, though 
prevention of ‘the existence.’ of a threat to the peace may fail to hav® 


a genuinely preventive character.! The U.N. again can take action tq. 


suppress acts of aggression and can also apply -enforcement -measures 
under Chapter VII. Hence there are both the preventive and the 
repressive aspects in the Charter in the matter of aggression. But the 
preventive provision is rather weak. 

The ` second principle of the ‘Nehru-Chou communique 
supplements this: part of the Charter by mending this weak link. 
Through ‘ non-aggression ’. it postulates a positive duty in negative 


‘terms. We find it in the charter no doubt. But the communique 
_ through this norm lends vigour and strength to the charter where it is 


` weak. The document is more specific on ‘ the suppression of acts of 


aggression’; but on the question of prevention of? aggression the 
Charter is weak and not sufficiently emphatic. The U.N. Charter 
stands with a rod for those who indulge iri the unlawful use of foe; 


it requires the members to refrain from the same; it also contemplataxe’ 


preventive elements can be found here. “But ‘ non-aggression’ as a 
duty, though negative in drafting, is much more positive and stronger 
than either ‘ suppressién of acts of aggression ° or refraining ‘ from the 
threat or use of force’ or ‘ prevention of threats to the peace.’ The 
communique again has made the undertaking unconditional by the 
deletion of the term ‘ mutual.’ The Charter authorizes the U.N. to 
suppress acts of aggression and to prevent threats to peace. It 
+ 


1 For precise details on the spoint' ses Kelsen—The Law of the United NAtions, 
pp. 18-15. d 3 


measures to prevent threats to the peace. Both tlfe repressive eine the ` 
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obligates the members not to indulge in the threat or use! of force in 
some cases. Suppression of acts of aggression can occur: only when 
tlie evil has emerged, ay when acts of aggression . . have been 
committed; ‘ non-aggression ° seeks to prevent the emergence of the 
evil. Of course the Charter does contain the line of prevention. But 
not being faithfully followed it has failed to be effective. - Hence if the 
‘Charter scheme be further Sided and supplemented by the bilateral 
undertaking of " non-ageression, then the plan gets revitalized and 
strgngthened. ‘Thus ‘ non-aggression’*as a ‘principle in ‘ Pancha 
Shila ’ is thus specially useful and significant in’ ths contèxt. And if 
this non-aggression be made again the basis of international ‘relations 
in the shape of clear and unequivocal declaration by groups of states, 
the entire peace structure contemplated by the U.N. will be invigorated 
end the cracks Ta the same, if any, will disappear and the joints that 
are weak will be cemented. In that case“ the Five, Principles, 
I believe *would be fo tlte U.N. Charter what the Kellogg Pact had 
been to the League-Covenant.' The Covénant sought to prevent war 
"without outlawing -i it; the Briand-Kellogg - ae supplemented the 
e@evenant by renouncing in principle ‘ war ’” as" -an instrument of 
rational policy The Charter banned the use of force, and; ‘required the 
members not to indulge in the same in their ‘international relations. 
The communique supplements the Charter by adding thereto and 
ve-emphasizing the duty of ‘ non-aggression ’ in a categorical way.. 

The second principle then by re-enuticiating the norm of non- 
aggression adds strength to the peace potentials of the new; world order’: 
and: statilizes and solidifies the foundations of the U.N. 

“The. next principle is ‘ non-interference in-each other’s internal 
affairs.’ This principle would remind us of the famous ‘ domest}¢ 
jurisdiction ° clauge of the League Covenant and the U.N. Charter. ` 
Tn the League Covenant it was Article.15, paragraph 8. In the U.N. 
Charter it is Article 2, paragraph -7. The. language of these’ two 
clanges in’ the two documents must be read with care to see how the 

“inciple of ‘ domestic jurisdiction ’ has been further reinforced in the. 
Charter. Article 15 (8) of „the covenant reads—‘‘ If the dispute -’ 
between the parties is claimed by one of them, and is found by the 
council, to arise out of a matter which by international law is solely 
within the domestic jurisdiction of that’ party, “the Council shall so 

. report, and shall méke no recommendations as to its settlement.” - 
This paragraph, though limiting to some extent the lo eee s right of 


1 Of course there are maby differences. Hence the analogy must not be pressed 
too far. The emphasis in this analogy, the readers should note, is on the supplemental’ 
functions of the Kellogg Pact and the Nebry-Chou sommunjgue, s 
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action; left a lof tò the touncil ds the couticil was finally to decide. 


whether the matter was ‘solely’ within the domestic ‘jurisdiction of. 
a state-aid that again ‘ by international law.’ Article 2 (7) of the 
U.N: Charter, however, hag a  conipletély ` different drafting. 


“N othing contained in the presetit Charter shall authorize the United : 


Nations to intervene in niatters which, ate essentially” within the 
` doniëstic jurisdiction of any state *or shall require the Méinbers to 
Submit such matters to settlement under the present Charter; but this 
principle shall not prejugice the application of enforcement measures 
` ‘under Chapter sVII."*—thus riifis the domestic jär isdiction clause of 
the U:N? Charter. To the students of, interviational law a study in 
contrast and coinparisoéa ' of “these two clauses ‘will be highly 
fascihating.’ But we are not concerned with that heye. ` We „are 
simply to note that the empliasis on this clause has been greater whder 
the Chatter than undéi the covenait. That can be seen fro veral 
facts: ‘‘ The sphere of domestic jurisdiction is considerably enlarged by 
thé qualification -‘ éssehtially ° in place of “ solely.’ ” 
be covered more easily by the formula ‘ essentially within the domestic 


jurisdiction ’ than by the one ‘ solely within the domestic jurisdiction." 


An issile without being ‘ solely ’ within the domestic jurisdiction of a 
state may be within the same ‘ essentially.’ Of course that is the 


pesition ini theory ot principle: in practicée the difference Has not ` 


meant much. That is perhaps why the commentators say—‘‘ The use 
of ‘ essentially ’ ih place of’ sdlély ° has proved to be ‘of no special 
significancé.’’ But in the ‘Chärtei this clause has become 4 principle 
-on which the entire organization stiinds.? it meaiis in effect that in 
matters essentidily domestic the members would be free from any kind 
of intervention or interference by the U.N: (subject to onè éxception 
that the enforcement action cannot be prejudiced by, this principle). 
But the ature of the principle under the Charter has been differents 
froii that under the covenant. In the covenant the right of the 
Leagué to apply the ptovisions even if domestió jurisdiction was 
‘involved was thé rile: the restriction on that right, wase the eases 
Tù *hë Charter non-interventioh ot non-intérfersiice by the U.N. 
matters: ‘essentially domestic is the rule : : intervention is the a 


1 For this shiäy the following volarénced may be cotistlted. “Hatnbro ‘and f 
Goodricli—Charter of the “U.N. (2nd Editión Revised), pp. 110-21; Kelsen—The * ‘Law of | 


the, U.N., pp. 769-91; Transactions of, the Grotins Society, Vol, 88, 1948, ‘ Domestic 
Jurisdiction in the Covenant and the Charter ' by Schapiro: American Journal of Inter- 
national Law, 1949, Current Notes by Nisot, pp. 776-79. 

2 This clause is Ait. (7) of the U.N. Charter. This Article 2 containing seveh 
paragraphs enumerates the Principles according to which the U.N. shall act. In, the 
Dumbarton Oaks Draft it was in the chapter on Pacific Settlement. At the San Francisco 
Colifétehte it was transferred to the Chipter- on, Principles and becatie Article 2, para- 
graph 7.- For the implication of this transfer see my book. “ International Law 
Redefined ” (1954), p. 134. è e . 
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.{n other words the League was in principle ‘ competent to intervene ' 
even in matters within the domestic jurisdiction; the United Nations 
` ih principle is incompetent in that respect. The Charter’ ‘then through 
une domestic jurisdiction clause enunciates a principle which 
“purports to assert a definite right of states to non-interference.” 
Non- interference or non-jntervention by the organization in the 
matters ‘essentially within ‘the domestic jurisdiction, becomes then the 
prevailing | norm in the U.N. arena. ` Ine the seventh meeting of: 
commission I% on June 14, 1945, Mr. Dulles, the United. States | ; 
delegate at the San Branciseo conference at. that teme, pointed out that’ 
this clause would not be a “‘ technical and legalistic formula ” > it 
would be a ‘‘ fundamental principle governing the whole organization.” 
. The U.N. then is based on the principle of non- interference or 
enon: interventions in the matters essentially within .the domestic 
jurisdigtion of the member states. This is surely a concession to the- 
‘crowned head,” sto sòvereignty which exists as the'first principle 
l wot the Organization being incorporated in Article 2 (1) of the Charter. 
“If then- the U.N. cannot claim this: right of interference in the 
“lomestic affairs of the members, far less can there be any logic in law 
for this claim by the individual states. Individual states then can 
never have-the right to meddle in the internal affairs of other states— 
rather it will be their duty not to intervene. That we find incorporated 
“in Article 3 of the Draft Declaration of the Rights and Duties of states 
prepared by the International. Law Commission. It stipulates— 
‘* Every state has a duty to refrain fyom intervention in the internal 
or external affairs of any other state.” It-is of course still a draft and . 
not a- part of positive- law. Yet it postulates the principle of non- 
intervention in the internal or external affairs of any other state. 

The third „principle of the Nehru-Chou communique is nothing 
ebut a re- enunciation of that norma. ‘ Non-interference in each other’s 
internal affairs ’ is just an undertaking to allow each other a free hand 
in emanaging its own Home. ‘Internal affairs’ may be treated as a 

efynonfm in q broad sense for ‘matters within the domestic: 
* *iarisdiction.’ No term parallel to ‘ essentially ’ occurs. ` Unwarrant- 
ed and unwanted interference by a powerful state in the, iiem affairs 
of a. weaker member often irritates and provokes controversies and 
„protests. It also generates ill-feeling and creates tension which -goes 
on mounting and damages thereby the fabric of peace. ' ‘ We are living 
in a world divided into two power “bloc’s. The leaders of these 
‘bloc ’s may not unoften feel tempted to take undue‘interest in the 
_ internal affairs of smaller powers and at a convenient: "moment. taking 
_advantage of heterogeneity of ponety to dnstal - into power and 
i A ; 
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perpetuate in existence a satellite group thereby increasing the 
members of the ‘bloc.’ These create fear and distrust and they kill 
the climate of peace. ‘ Non-interference’ principle averts the same 
and standing quite in tune with the tone of the. U.N. Charter it ~ 
nourishes the U.N. formula of peace. ‘ Non-interference’ in their . 
domestic affairs is a right of the U.N. members even in relation to the . 
world organization. It must be a réght alSo in their mutual relations. 
And if it be a right in principle, it must imply a corresponding duty on 
the part of the states to,faithfully observe the norm of non-interference. 
The Charter recognézes the ‘ non-interference’ principle (in domestic 
affairs) ‘as a right for the members : the Nehru-Chou communique re- 
emphasizes the same as a duty. The approaches are different. The 
right to ‘non-interference’ in the Charter is a goncession to 
sovereignty of states; the duty of non-interference, in ¢he communique,® 
in the internal affairs of other states is a respect for sovepg] y. In 
the Charter it implies primarily a right for individual member states ` ` 
and a limitation on the powers of the organization and correspondingly 

a duty for the organization by deduction. In the communique it is 
primarily a duty of each state party not to interfere and correspondingly” 

a tight for the other to non-interference. 

This principle then is fundamentally in accord with the basic and - 
essential element of the Charter. . E , 

The fourth principle in the Chou-Nehru joint statement is 
‘equality and mutual benefit.’ The term ‘ equality’ would remind 
us of Article 2 (1), a portion of the preamble and Article 55 of the U.N. 
Charter. According to Article 2 (1) ‘‘ the organization is based on the 
principle of the sovereign equality of all its Members.” In the - 
preamble one of the ends of the United Nations is “to reaffirm 
faith . ... . in the equal rights of men and women an@ of nations large 
and small.” In Article 55 peaceful and friendly relations among 
nations are expected to be ‘‘ based on respect for the principle of equal 
rights and self-determination of peoples.” "Equality concept thus — 
manifests itself in various ways in different partse of the Charter l 
'Dòes equality mean ‘ equal rights of men ahd women and of nations. 
large and small ?’ Or does it mean egual rights and self-determination 
of peoples?’ Or does it mean again ‘ sovereign equality? The term ~- 
perhaps may be made to yield different meanings. But the more 
rational approach will be to be guided. by the implication attached to - 
the term ‘ sovereign equality’ in Article 2(1). This Article 2 (1) 
being one of the fundamental principles of the Organization, the 
significance attached fo the term ‘ sovereign equality’ herein should 
be the determining fastor in this gontext. According to the opinion 
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.of the relevant committee of the San Francisco Conference the term 
‘ sovereign equality’ should be understood as having ‘the following 
` connotation : “ (1) that states are juridically equal; (2) that each state 
enjoys the right inherent in full sovereignty; (8) that the personality 
«of the state is respected, as well as its territorial integrity and political 
independence; (4) that the state should, under international eorder, 
comply faithfully with its*international duties and obligations.” Of 
course equality in the strict sense has not been consistently maintained 
in the Charter : yet this was the meaning, of ‘ sovereign equality ’ 
adopted by the committee.? oo 
The communique contains the term ‘ equality ° and, not the term 
' sovereign equality." And the two may be so read as to have different 
meanings. Hambro and Goodrich observe: “< Sovereign equality ’ is 
ea far from self-explanatory term. It appears to be the result of an 
attening to express euphoniously the two distinct concepts of sovereignty 
- and equality.” * This then is one opinion regarding the meaning and 
nature.of the term. The other opinions are also of the same vein. 
T The term ‘ sovereign equality’ combines two different concepts. 
“either of them means exactly what the words imply in ordinary 
usage.” °” Inspite of these uncertainties that might emerge out of the 
term we see that the issue has been settled by the authoritative inter- 
pretation put on the phrase by the relevant committer at the San 
Francisco Conference. 
But we are concerned here with the meaning ;of the term 
‘ sovereign equality ’ not as such but only to the extent to which it 
helps us to understand the meaning of the term ‘ equality *. We are 
. attempting to read the ‘ equality ’ principle as mentioned in the com- 
` munique in the light.of the U.N. Charter. If we are permitted to use 
some judgment of our own, we may argue that ‘ equality,’ in the U.N. 
Charter (as distinguished from ‘ sovereign equality ’) will mean perhaps 
the first three items, though there may be divergence of opinion regard- 
ing* the propriety of Including the second and the- ‘third points. 
“Siridical equality must be a connotation of ‘ equality ’ í under inter- 
Natiorial law. And as the concept of equality is linked up with the = - 
doctrine of. sovereignty, equality may be interpreted to mean the rights , 
flowing from the same and also respect for a state’ s personality, terri- 
torial integrity and political independence. The “term ' equality ° has, 


1 Many will find it diffienls to accept this meaning of the ‘term * Sovereigh 
equality’. The comments of Mr, Kelsen are very interesting and pointed in this connec- 
tion. See his ‘The Law of the United bits ae ,p. 51, F. N. 

2 Charter of the United Nations, p 

3 .Bentwich and Martin—A Seine on the hariei ef te United Nations, 
p10. . 
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‘however, been applied by Bentwich and Martin to the case of a U.N. 
member in a sense which is almost ‘akin to that put on the term _ 
‘sovereign equality’ by the Committee of the San Francisco Conference. 
‘As applied to a Member of the United Nations,’’-say Bentwich and ~~ 
Martin, “‘‘ equality’ therefore has a specific meaning. It means . l 
that all states are equal before the law: the violation of the rights of . | 
the smallest state must be taken a$ seriously as the violation of the 
rights of the mightiest. t follows that, in deciding on disputes between 

its Members, the orggnization must act impartially, unmoved by 
considerations *of põðwer. Equality also means that’ each Member is 
entitled’ to immunity from interference with those affairs which are 
essentially its own concern; that the ‘ personality ’, territorial integrity 
and political independence of small states must be respegted; and that 
might and wealth do not relieve any state of the duty to comply faith:* 
fully. with - its international obligations.” Pa Tliese impliggsions of q 
equality, as read by Bentwich and Martin, are net basically different © ` 
from those attached to the term ‘ soyereign equality ’ by the Committee, 
And some of these implications, it will be seen, have already been 
incorporated in the other- principles of the Nehru-Chou formula (€P - 
example: ‘ mutual respect for each other’s territorial integrity and 
sovereignty ° and ‘ non-interference ’). . 

Equality in the communique should be*read in this light. While 
inserting this norm in the Five Principles the Prime Ministers must 
have been guided by these considerations. Equality in general Inter- 
national Law means equality of states as International Persons. It is 
a legal concept having, it is claimed, four important consequences.” s 
‘This traditional concept of equality of states has been modified by the 
Charter of the United Nations in some respects. Hence it becomes 
appropriate to analyse ‘ equality’ in the joint statement in the light 
‘of the U.N. Charter. That would be more in harmony with the 
modern trend. 7 : 

But this equality principle has been linked up in the communfyue 
with the concept of ‘ mutual benefit.” And the two together form oft 
single principle in the same. Hence equality here must not be viewed 
as a separate and independent norm. It is to be studied in conjunction 
with the formula of ‘,mutual benefit.’ This ‘ mutual benefit’ precept ~s 
lays emphasis on the sociological foundations of interstate relationship. 

This is a remarkable achievement. The sociological foundation of . 
international law may be found in ‘ International Law as a Law of 


1 A Commentary. on the Charter of the United Nations, p. 12 =. i 
2 Oppenheim-Lauterpacht—International Daw I, 7th Edition, pp. 258-42. The 
four consequences flowing frone ‘ equality : asé legal concept will be seen in these pages: 
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- - Reciprocity ’ and ‘International Law as a Law of Co-ordination.’ 7 
The principle of reciprocity or mutaality of interests applies to those 
spheres of international relations ‘‘ in which, on the basis of mutuality, 
states desire to limit the exercise of their unfettered national 
` sovereignty.”’ International Law, as a Law of Coordination, “ shows 
embryonic traces of community law.’’ This sociological appreach is 
found in-many writers. It drafts inspiration fran the concept of 
inevitability of cooperation among the stafes in an interdependent 
World. The consent basis of international law is becoming weaker in, 
the face of the compelling facts and ties of recipfocal fhiterdependence. 
Mutuality or reciprocity in suck a context stands as the dominant note : 
it also lends a special kind of sanctity to International Law. Thus 
viewed, the lagis of the obligations of International Law is to be found 
* not in consent dr ‘positivism but in the necessity of cooperation and the 
niutiaimbongfit flowing therefrom. As put by Schwarzenberger— ‘In 
the spheres of the International laws of reciprocity and of coordination, 
Jaw within the international society may claim to be law, even by more 
orthodox standards. Here a body of mutually advantageous rules of 
“social conduct with a precise legal content is applied, and the sanctions 
which are inherent in the laws of reciprocity and coordination secure 
the observance of international law in these fields by ‘greater powers 
and small states alike.’’* It clearly shows the role and character of 
International Law as a Law of reciprocity and of coordination. This 
sociological point of view we find echoed by others as. well. Brierly 
points out—‘‘ It is not a bad definition? of international law to say that 
it is the sum of the rights that a state may claim fof itself and its 
nationals from other states, and of the duties which in ¿consequence it 
must observe towards them.” This view lends’ suppott to the stand 
that Internatiowal Law is nothing but a collection ofthe rights and 
‘the corresponding duties of-the states in their mutual relations. Rights 
derived from Internatiopal Law are not independent of the duties flow- 
aug therefrom. This principle ‘of reciprocal recognition of rights and 
iuties leading fo the benefit of the parts as well as tle whole is the 
basis of every social order, The ‘reaffirmation of that principle "we 
find in. this definition of Brierly. According to Briggs again a 

national Law “ has developed to serve emergent community needs.” 

This mutual benefit principle which may be slinkéd up with the 


sociological foundation of International Law is also the fundamental 


1 $chwarzenberger—Power Politics. He analyses International Law along three 
lines—Law of Power, “Law of Reciprocity and Law of Coordination. ‘The range covered 
by International Law in the last two senses is increasing while that covered by Inter- 
rational Law as a Law of Power is dwindling. z 

+ Brierly—The outlook for International Law, p. 5. 

3S Briggs (Hd.)—The Law of Nations, 2nd Editione 1953, p. 18. 
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undercurrent note of the U.N. Charter. The Charter is primarily - 
meant for preventing war and preserving peace. Peace offers benefit 
to all: hence in the interest of peace there must be cooperation and 
understanding among the peoples. Mutual benefit in that sense may 
be said to be the foundation stone of the U.N. structure. At the open ‘ 
ing session of the San Francisco Conference on 25 April, 1945, 
Mr. Stettinius, the Chairman of the American Delegation, said: ‘‘ The 
vital national interests of tach of the United Nations require that all 
the United Nations work together to make peace and freedom secure? 
"No one of the targe ations, no one of the smal? nations, can afford 
anything’ less than success in this endeavour. Each of them knows 
too well what the consequences of failure would be. It is therefore 
with this strong bond of compelling mutual interest that dues conference 
of the United Nations begins.” > Compelling mutual #terest supplied 
the bond of association for the members in the » Conference baal “that 
again ties together the United Nations. ° 

‘ Mutual benefit ’ in the communique is just an emphasis on this, 
sociological aspect of current international law, life and relations. But 
here ‘ equality’ and ‘ mutual benefit’ have been enunciated together™ 
as one principle. Does it not mean something more than what any 
one of them can independently imply? We are, I believe, justified in 
reading the joint formulation of these two fogether in the following 
way. ‘ Equality °? must not be carried so far as to make contacts on 
the basis of mutual benefit difficult or impossible. ‘ Mutual benefit °. 
again must not be allowed to impair ‘ equality’ in any sense. The 
two aspects should go together. Equality being often the corollary of 
the sovereign status and international personality of states may make 
co-operation among them difficult. But welfare of men in the world 
depends on fruitful and creative contacts, economic, gommercial and 
cultural, among the states and the different groups of people in the* 
world. Equality carried to excess may, not unoften, breed a sense of 
unhealthy political rivalry among states thus ruling out any possibilfty 


ome? 


of creative cooperation and mutual understanding., The joint formu ~~ 


latiôn of these two concepts in one principle signifies that insistence on 
the equality aspect must not be allowed to go so far as to weaken the 
basic and inhereat worth of the ‘ mutual benefit’ precept. This then 
is one aspect of this joint formulation. On the other hand ‘ routual 
benefit ’ may often be a cloak for domination of one“and subordination 
of the other. Economic and commercial intercourse may surrepti- 
tiously invite unholy political control through the backdoor. Political 
1 U.N. Conference on Jpternational Organization—>Documents, Vol, I; p 118. 
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- domination may then filter down ‘through the economic channel though 
the latter is ostensibly for mutual benefit. Economic aid may thus be 
a weapon to inject subordination. If such things are allowed, 
‘mutual benefit * will be a cover for political bondage of the weaker 
* party in the bargain. To‘ prevent such unhappy happenings ‘ mutual 
benefit’ has been tagged pn to ‘ equality’. The purpose perhaps is 
that ‘ equality ° status of the parties must not be demaged in any way 
even if oge party gains from the other more benefit in the ‘ mutual 
Benefit’ scheme. In any bargain between two, unequally developed® 
powers perhaps the weaker party stands to gain more from the various 
kinds of economic aid coming from the stronger one, though the former 
may offer in exchange what it can render to the other ‘party. - But if 
the strongersparty on that account claims any special kind of political 
* control on the” weaker (and such things are common nowadays), 
‘ muttrypeaefit ’ becomes an instrument of political exploitation of the 
latter. Other kinds of exploitation soon follow. Equality disappears 
-—one bacomes gubservient to theeother. To avert that and to maxi- 
mize the advantages of ‘mutual benefit’ formula the authors have 
drafted a joint formulation of these two in one principle. This is a 
memorable achievement for which they deserve congratulation. ‘The 
authors of ‘ Panchashila ’ perhaps had some such idea -in their minds 
in connecting ‘ equality with ‘ mutual benefit.’ Each will be helping 
the other in it8 own way: that will be the basis of their reciprocal 
relations. But there cannot be any exact quantitative measurement 
of benefits on both sides. One will perhaps gain more than the other. 
But greater utility for one yielded by the plan will not.in any way be 
allowed to damage the ‘ equality’ principle. India, fon eka a may . 
gain more, commercially and economically, by the < mutual benefit’ - 
plan in her contacts with China; while what she offers to China in 
"return may fail to measure up to that level. But that would create no 
claim for China in regulating and controlling in any way the affairs of 
| Jidia The two must remain ‘ internationally equal’ inspite of such 
eee results frem the ‘mutual benefit’ principle. That ig a 
salutary norm. It would encourage mutual aid programmes in the 
world and at the same time would guarantee the respective status of 
the parties. The underdeveloped and DuclewarNoreas ‘are in need of 
help and assistancg from the richer and more forttmate ones. But if 
such aid means exploitation and unholy political control in the shape 
of new colonialism, the areas concerned would rather think in terms of 
doing without the same,—they would perhaps prefer pover ty to serfdom. 
That would mean stagnation for them and the world would be poorer 
for that. But mutual benefit with ‘ equelity guaranteed will foster 
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the free flow and operation of these aid programmes thereby promoting, . 
enriching and utilizing the resources of the world. That will ultimately 
mean a signal victory for fairness over the forces, of: perversion. 

The last principle is that of ‘ peaceful co-existence.’ It is a much 

used and much abused term these days. To India peaceful co-existence: 
is the ‘only way to peace in a world having divergent social and political 
systems. China also subscribes to this point of view. That is why 
they -have included this ag a basic principle in their joing deglaration, 

But it must be nofed that the idea of peaceful co-existence is not 
at all new. ‘The essence of this norm is: ‘ Livé and let live.’ It is 
to be found in the U.N. Charter: it was again a favourite theme with 
Rooseyelt : it has been repeatedly proclaimed by the Russian leaders. 
There is nothing peculiarly communistic in this pringgJe. It. is the 
only rational approach to the present problem of peace and world® 
organization. To reject it is to court disaster. The gplemmative to 
peaceful co-existence is co-destruction through a nuclear war. It is: ` 
the master key to the solution of warld problems. . 

In Russia the principle of peaceful co-existence is as old as 1919 
when in a resolution prepared for the Soviet Congress Lenin declared® 
“Fhe Soviet Republic desires to live in peace with all nations and 
concentrate all its efforts in domestic construction.” Stalin also re- 
iterated the same. In his report to the Fifteenth Congress of the 
Communist Party in December, 1927, Stalin declared: ‘‘ The basis 
of our relations with the capitalist countries is the allowance for the 
co-existence of two opposite systems. It has bee freely justified by 
practice.” . Stalin again emphatically announced in 1936: ‘‘ American 
democracy and the Soviet system may peacefully exist side by side and 
compete with each other.” Malenkov again after assuming office laid 
emphasis on the principle of co-existence. Marshal Rulganin lent: un- 
equivocal support to the principle while making the joint statement 
on the Five Principles. A part of the Nehru- Bulganin statement may 
be quoted here as revealing the cardinal feature of the prinefple. 

‘Indeed the essence of peaceful co-existence in, whech both Prig” 
Ministers have profound faith is that states of different social “struc- 
tures can exist side by side in peace and concord and work for the 
common good.” Aga this is not an empty formula or paper state- -—, 
ment. ~“ The recént agreement in regard to the construction of a 
steel plant in India with the assistance of the Soviet Government is a , 
notable example of such co- operation. * The U.S.S.R. then is consis- 
teut in its stand on “peaceful co- existence, P 

The Bandung Conference also ` embodied and elaborated the 
principle while making the declaratign on world peace and co-operation. 
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Ramsiy Macdonald again as the first Labour Prime Minister in 
-1924 viewed as ‘‘ pompous folly ” the scheme which ‘ a Britain and 
_ Russia apart.” i 


; Roosevelt, who was an architect of the U.N. in a ‘sense, found 
_ in peaceful co-existence of the two systenis the very basis of the new 
world order: To Roosevelt *the kgy issue before the end of the war 
was—‘‘ we won't get any strong international orgarfization unless we 

can find the way by which thé Soviet Union. and the United States 
can work together to.build it up- as the years gogby.’’, The need of 
peaceful co-existence cannot perhaps be expressed in betters terms. 
“ He told ma in one of the finaf talks I had with him,” wrote Sumner 
Welles, “ that Stalin saw this fact as.clearly as he did himself.” 
Roosevelt was thoroughly analytical and convincing in his assertion on 
the point of. peaceful: co-existence. ‘‘ He (Roosevelt) "regarded the 
- Americar? form of demoéracy as being at the opposite pole from the 
original form of Soviet.Communism. In the years which had elapsed 
since the Soviet Revolution of 1917, the Soviet system ‘had advanced 
fM™aterially towards a modified form of state socialism. , In. the: same 
` way, the American polity since that time had progressed towards the 
ideal ‘of true political and social justice. He believed that Ameriéan 
Democracy and Soviet Cammunism could never meet.. ' But he told 
me that he did believe that if oné took the figure 100 as representing 
the difference between American Democracy and Soviet Communism 
in 1917, with the United States at 100 and the Soviet Union at 0, 

- American Democracy might eventually reach the figure jof 60 and the 
Soviet system might reach the figure of 40. The ‘gap between 

` these two final figures it seemed to him would never ees ... RO 
fundamental conflict between the two countries need | ever become, 
tnevitable, provided Soviet Communism had permanently. abandoned 
its doctrine of world revolution. He felt it was indispensable that both. 
Goternments should reafize that in the field of world affairs their 

 SEpechive courses could always be parallel and need never be anta- 
gonistic.”’ These are the words of Sumner Welles in his book ‘ Whare 
are we headiig ?’. Roosevelt then saw in peaceful coexistence the basic 
foundation’ of the United Nations. He was clear and’ precise in his 
stand and sufficiently emphatic in his approach. \{le saw an element 
. of indispensability tn coexistence and cooperation of the two systems. 


The principle, it must be noted, can also be found in the U.N. 
Charter. President Truman while addressing the delegates to the 
United Nations Conference during the opening session on 25 April, 
1945; pointed out: “If we do not wants to die together in war, we 
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must ‘learn to live together in peace.” ' This is nothing but another. 
version of the thesis that the alternative to peaceful coexistence is co- _ 
destruction. There is a clear and unequivocal reference to this principle 
in the preamble to the U.N. Charter. The term ‘peaceful coexistence’ 
is not used: but the essence is there and no serious reader can miss: . 
it. The Peoples of the United Nations are determined “ to practise Í 
tolerance and live together in peace with One ayother as good neigh- 
bours.’ This is hothingebut the spirit of cooperation and coexistence 
on the broadest possiblg scale. And it is particularly significant to 
* note that thise paragraph was unanimously adopted by the relevant 
committee of the San Francisco ` Conference.” This adoption of the 
principle without any division is only a recognition of the inherent 
worth of the same: No organization, large or small, pajional or local 
or “international, can grow without tolerance and goodwill among the® 
partners. Tt is nothing but the norm of * good neighbowzliness.’ 
Hambro and Goodrich find in these words ‘a very important rule. 
pi The’ poliċy enunciated... . is of a fundamental nature, and wag 
originally intended by Genel Smuts to be the basic guiding principle 
of which the remainder would be an elaboration.” * They would fit. 
"in it‘ “the poliey of the good neighbour ’’ as stated by Roosevelt in 
March i "1933. It may be noted that this part of the preamble ‘was 
quoted by the General Assembly in its Resolutions passed on 21 
October, 1947, and 8 November, 1947. In the one case the General 
Assembly was discussing the question of threats to the political inde- 
pendence and territorial integrity of Greece; * in the other case it was 
concerned with the measures to be taken against propaganda and the 
inciters of a new war.’ The Resolutions adopted by the General 
Assembly in both these two cases contained a reference to this part 
of the preamble. The Resolution of 21 October, 1947, opened. with 
these words: “‘ Whereas the peoples of the United Nations have’ 
‘ expressed in the Charter of the United Nations their determination to 
practise tolerance and live together in peace with one another as g&od 
neighbours, ete.” There is thus here a primary emphasis on the idem * 
of tolerance and peacefully living together, i.e., on the, thesis of peace 
ful coexistence. In the Resolution of 8 Wovember, 1947, the first 
; paragraph contàined a reference to this maxim in its second clause. 
These are indicatif to show that even though included in the pre- 
amble, tolerance and peaceful living would in necessary cases be 


U.N.. Caini Documents, Vol. I, Bs 114, ig 
U.N. Conference Documents, Vol. VI, p. 368. ` 

Hambro and -Goodrich—Charter of the 5. N., p. 91, 

U.N. Year Book, 1947-48, pp. 63-75. 
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invoked for regulating inter-state relations. And these words, nobody 
_ will dispute, simply sum up the fundamental tenets: of peaceful 
coexistence. : '! C 


; ‘ Peaceful coexistence’ of the Nehru- Chou statement. is then not 
new : it is several decades old. What is new in it is thé restatement 
` of the principle and the teaéfirmation ‘of faith in the same. ‘There are 
times when we forget’ the potentialities of the things we: ‘already have 
und frantically move about in quest of 2 panacea for our ills. We then 
require somebody to tell and remind us of out assets. Otherwise we 
feel helpless and go on heading towards a crisis. ‘Pancha. Shila ° 
would be that reminder. "l'o remind a man in a momentiof crisis of a 
possession of his which eventually averts the calamity is to save him. 
From that staMpoint the framers of ‘ Pancha Shila ’ may'be viewed as 
‘the Saviours of the world. They remind the Powers of the funda- 
, mental prin@™ples and obligations under the Charter and issue a call to 
them all to live up to those ideals. In that they do not go in any way 
beyond the Chartér. Hence any member state of the U.N.. today _ 
which declines to accept the Five Principles may be dubbed as the °° 
enemy of the U.N. To reject the Five Principles is to disown: the 
obligations of the U.N. Charter. To cling to the U.N! and yet not 
to support ‘ Pancha Shila > can only mean that all the discussions’ and 
elucidations at San Francisco were nothing but sentimental hypocrisy. 
The Five Principles create no new obligations: they create no new 
rights. They postulate what we already have in tlie U.N.. Charter. 


This then is the nature of the Five Principles on; analysis. In 
the joint statement the Prime Ministers of China and India enunciated 
these principles as the basis of the relationship between their countries. 
They felt furtherethat ‘‘ they (the principles) should be applied in their 
relations with other countries in Asia as well as in other parts of the 
woyld. If these pr incigles are applied, not only between various 

countries but also in international relations generally, they would form 
sf solid : foundatidn .foş peace and security and the fears and appreben: 
sions that exist today would give place to a feeling of confidence’ 
They knew that there were different social and political systems in the 
world. Yet with these: five norms in their i ternational conduct, 
tension will be torn, puede will be restored, disWust ‘will disappear 
‘and a ‘climate of peace’ will be. cr eated which again will lay down 
the truly subjective foundation of peace. And corresponding to the 
climate of peace thus generated there would be an area of peace which 
would go on expanding thus lessening the chances of war and atr engthen- 


ing the cause of peace. ` TE 


‘That is eee evidenced from the increasing number of ° 


snakes, of war, 


+ 
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And these were neither empty nor vain assertions. They meant 
what they said. They had the true will to peace and hence they easily 


found the way to the same. And the path to peace soon attracted ` 


other willing wayfarers. The area of peace started with the territorial 
domain of China and India. Then came Burma, Yugoslavia, Egypt, 
Poland and the U.S. SiR. . The area of peace has gone on expanding— 


the climate of peace has gone on crystallizing. War clouds are slowly in 


moving away front the political horizon of the world. If the combined 
ring of NATO, Pak-U. 8. Alliance, SEATO and ANZUS Vitiates the 
atmosphere wifh thg whisper of war, the unitęd bond of faith and 
friendsltip born out of the Five Principles (among India, China, Burma, 
Yugoslavia, Egypt, Poland and the U.8.8.R.) fills the horizon with 
the poetry of peace.. And the Peace. Flute of the Five Principles 
tinging ‘out the tune of goodwill and faith charms MAT depoisons thee 


° : a 


countries coming within the fold of ‘ Pancha Shila.’» These principles 
were first enunciated by India and China as the basis of their relation- 
ship.on 28 June; 1954, in a joint communique. After the visit ot 
U „Nu, the Burmese Prime Minister, to China towards the end of 
November, 1954, a communique was issued in Peking on 12 Decem- 
-ber, 1954. In this ‘ the five principles of peaceful coexistence had 
been reaffirmed as a basis for relations between thes two countries 7} 


' (China and Burma). President Tito of Yugoslavia paid state visit to 


India towards the middle of December, 1954. “A joint statement by 
President Tito and Mr. Nehru, summarizing the results of: their talks 
and affirming their support for the five principles of peaceful coexistence 
already subscribed. to by India, China and Burma, was laid before the 
Indian Parliament on December 28: This ' Tito-Wehru -statement 
continued: “< ‘The President and the Prime Minister state as theit 
considered View that the relations of their two, countries are, and must 
continue to be, based on the principles of recognition of each otier 8 
sovereignty, independence, and integrity, of non- -aggression, of equality.” 


_ of mutual benefit, of non-interference in the domestic affairs of each 


other or other countries, and on the promotion both for themselves and 
for the. world of thg conditions of peaceful coexistence. This basic 
conception should re vern international ‘relations, and be the foremost 


element in the policy and work of the United Nations.’’? This is - 


nothing but an assertion of faith in’ the Five Principles. 


1 Keesing’s Contemporary Archives, 1955, p. 14087 A. 
2 Reesing’s Contemporary Archives, 1955, p. 14040 A. ah 
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A joint communique issued on February 16, 1955, by Sri Nehru 
and Colonel Nasser of Egypt expressed their faith in ‘‘Pancha Shila 
and disclosed an identity of outlook on world problems. : This commu- 
nique drew nearer these two countries, Thdia and Egypt, the former 

, occupying a key position in South Central Asia and the latter in thé 
Middle East or more properly in’ “Western. Agia. And the. spirit..of 
aati thus generated ted the atwo countries to conclide a Treaty of 

“Perper peace, friendship and brotherly rglations# on April 6, 1955. 


. At-the Bandung Conference which opeped on 18. April, 1955, in | 
the Declaration on World Peace and Cooperatiog. these: wag a definite 
support to the Five Principles though of course indirectly. “The yele- 
vant portion of the Declaration must be noted as being significant and 
revealing. ‘(Free from distrust and fear, and . with ‘confidence and 
e good will toward each other, nations should practise tolerance, live 
togéther ‘in. peace with one another as good’ neighbours, and develop. 
friendl¥ cooperation on the basis of the following principles :. 
(1) Respect for-fhe fundamental human rights and for the purposes, and 
principles of the U.N. Charter. * (2) Respect for the ‘sovereignty and, e 
“territorial integrity of all nations. , (8) Recognition ‚of: the equality of 
all races and nations, large and small. (4) Abstention from inter- 
vention or interference in the internal affairs of other countries. 
(5) Respect for the righteof each nation to defend itself singly or collec- 
tively in confqrmity with the U.N. Charter. (6) Abstention from the 
use of arrangements of collective defence to serve the particular 
interests of any of the big Powers; and abstention by any country from, 
exerting pressure on other countries. (7) Refraining from acts or 
threats of aggression or the use of force against the} territorial inte- 
grity’or political independence of any country. (8) Settlement. of all > 
international disputes by peaceful meang such as negotiation, ` concilia- ` 
tion; arbitration or judicial settlement, as well as other peaceful means 
of the parties’ own choice in conformity ‘with the U:N. Charter. 
£9): Promotion of mutual interest: and cooperation. (10) Respect for i 
4 “justice and international ‘obligations.”’ 2 Tt will be» seen that this 
Deétlaration by the Bandung Conference is an emphatic recognition of. 
the Five Principles. Any one can read all the five norms in this 
Declaration. The Conference, however, would not be- satisfied with 
five principles but. would insist on ten: “The aj tional principles have 
largely been borfowed from the U.N. Charter. But on a particular 
point the Declaration has gore beyond the U.N. Charter to prevent 
praversion in history. Following the provisions of Article 51 of the 


1 Keesing’s canas Archives, 1955, p. 14184. 
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U.N. Charter the right of individual and “collective self-defence , 
is recognized in the fifth point of the Bandung Declaration. But 
defence may often be a cloak for domination thus opening the flood- 
gates of offence. NATO and SEATO have been sought to be justified 


by invoking Article 51 of the Charter. To prevent the emergence of : 


unholy. ‘NATO’s and sinister ‘SEATO’s and also perhaps to teach a 
lesson on genuine peace, the men at Banduhg hastened to add a rider 
in the sixth point to the weht of self-defence in the fifth. This rider 
was intended to eliminate the possibility of collective defence” organiza» 
tions becoming 4 tool in the hands of a big Power.in its power-politics 
‘game with the rival. NATO, SEATO and other military alliances 
do not prevent crisis but simply precipit&te the same. The conference 
people were conscious of that and hence in adopting this ten-point 
Declaration they have used ‘ Pancha Shila’ and the WON. Charter as 
the reserve store of the peace norms sceking at the same time to correct 
the gap in the U.N. dictum of defence right’ for the MexfFers! That 
is a signal achievement of the statesmen at the meeting. 


At the Bandung Conference again “Mr. Chou En- lai observed 
that Mr. Nehru had informed that Sir Anthony Eden was agreeablé™ 
to the five principles of peaceful coexistence, and said that if this were 
true he would be happy to sign a common declaration with him.” ? 
The, Principles then may someday cross the English Channel and may 
fill the Whitehall and 10, Downing Street with the climate of ‘peace. 
-a Sri Nehru’s visit.to the U.S.8.R. om the latter’s invitation opened 
new ‘vistas of victory for the Principles of Peace. As a result of this 
visit and, discussions dn world problems, the Nehru-Bulganin joint 
_ statement was ‘signed in’ Moscow on June 22, 1955. The Prime 
i ~ Ministers reiterate: their faith in the Five Principles of Peaceful Co- 
" existente and in the Bandung Declaration and seek te promote and 


strengthen the Indo- Soviet relations in the economic, cultural, scientific * 


- and technical fields. The Indo-Soviet. relations already rest on a firm 
foundation of friendship and mutual understanding and the Printe. ` 


Ministers are resolved that these relations shall confinue* to be guided” S. 


*by “Pancha Shila.” But so-far as the third principle in the group is 
concerned, there has been. a change in drafting in the Nehru-Bulganin 
statement only, I belieye, to.add a more positive, precise and clear | 
meaning to the samd. The third principle in the original ‘ Pancha’ 
Shila ’ was—‘ S in each other’s internal’ affairs.’ In 
the statement of June 22, 1955, it is—“ non-interference in: each. 
other’s internal affairs for any reasons. of an economic, political or 


i Keesing’s Contemporarye Archives, T p. 14182. F 
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. ideological character.” - This; I am sure, is a very significant addition 
bearing aw unquestionable testimony to the good faith of the parties. 
Ideological penetration may lead to economic and political complications 
and these again might embitter ‘and worsen interstate ‘relations. All 

sach possibilities are ruled out. This improvement in the Nehru- 
Bulganin joint statement upon the third principle of ‘ Pancha hila *, 
is well timed, well thought and well planned. They, further commend- - 
ed the Reclayation on world peaces and cooperation adopted by the 
Bandung. Conference. . ° t 

With Russia cofming within the fold of the Chou- Nebra pyinciples, 
‘Pancha Shila’ may be said to have covered half of the world in a 
real and effective sense. We are living, it is told, in two worlds—one 
headed by Arggyica and the other by Russia. Half ‘of the ideologically 

*divided world if now within the grip of the Peace ‘Principles. In a 
Press Confgggnee at Delhi in J uly, 1955, after his return from Russian 

© tour, Sri. Nehru. declared that ‘‘ the logical application of the Five 
Principles, embodied in the N cao eas Declaration, would result: 
in the ‘ fading out.’ of the Cominform.’ x 

eee joint declaration was again signed at Warsaw on 23 June, , 
1955, between the Prime Minister of India and the Chairman of .the 
Council of Ministers of- the Polish People’s Republic. The Five 

` Principles were approved®and adopted herein. Their relations, it- js 
declared, will be guided by these norms. Hike the Nehru- Bulganin ; 
statement. again the third principle has. been amplified with the phrase l 
‘for any reasons either of an ecdnomic, political por ideological -: 
character’ in the Warsaw Declaration. This is ‘to eliminate- all as 
ments of fear, distrust, suspicion or ill-will. 1 . 


Such then is the story of ‘ Pancha Shila‘’ Born but of- the’ will’? 


to peace only tle other day. ‘at Delhi the principles are’ ceaselessly on 
their way to. victory. They stand on unassailable values and un- . 
challengeable worth. They have.conquered the countries of the East 
that actually count in the zone. The satellites of thé West in the 
“Fast still stand* outgde. But, the Principles are continuously on their 
march, The Summit talks at Geneva are the offspring: of the atmos- 
phere bred by ‘ Pancha Shila.’ Even the stoutest opponents have 
started wavering. Not to.accept.the principles ig to bétray the U.N. 
Charter’.and -the: cause -of .peacé. Hence perhaps § P.T.I. news item 
. from Geneva (dated 18 -July, 1955), the: centre of the Summit 
talks, flew to us with the caption ‘‘Kisenhower supports. Pancha .Shila.”” 
We ‘cannot depend on the complete authenticity of such news. Yet 
we would not be surprised if this initial report be ene confirmed 


in some not too distant futire. - mE re so a 


g 
a 
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A P.T.I. message ‘again dated 1 “August, 1955, stated that” 


.Péople’s China and the Kingdom of Nepal signed a Treaty on that date 
normalizing their relations on the basis of ‘ Pancha Shila.’ -But as 
in the Nehru-Bulganin statement, the third principle was elaborated 


atid amplified with the addition of the words ‘ for any reasong of an 


economic, political or ideological character.’ eThis will surely go a long 
way in allaying apprehensigns existing in many men in Nepal regarding 
possible Chinese interference in Mepalese politics. . o 
e 
- peace, tand to be universal in character. They enurciate norms of 
permanent value and general appli@ability. With these. norms 
uiniversalized in the conduct of inter-state relations there would be the 
surest way to and the most effective guarantee of peret. They lay | 
down both the objective and the subjective foundations of a stable. and 
peaceful world order: Of these two again the subjectivefactors are 
l undoubtedly the more important. The subjective basis can be found 
in the climate of peace generated by*these norms. The objective basis 
necessarily follows ‘as the area-of peace is automatically created with, 
the climate of peace. ‘The statesmen in initiating these peace princi- 
“ples laid particular , emphasis on the elimination of distrust, ill-will, 


suspicion and tension. The principles faithfully followed would - 


remove these psychological causes of war and would create the climate 
of peace. In f raming these principles the statesmen: were surely 
inspired with the maxim ‘found in the preamble to the constitution of, 
UNESCO that ‘ as ‘the causes of war are to be found in the minds of 
men, it is in the minds of men ‘that the defences of peace are to be 


constructed.’ The causes of war, really speaking, do not lie in the 


armaments as: such but in the minds of the people who wise the same. 
Hence what is more necessary for peace is mental, Bsychological or, 


subjective disarmament. We are to disarm the minds ‘of men. To. a 


that end the Fivé Principles are devoted. They seek, to allay fegrs 
and suspicions. They thus make for subjective integration. a S 


. And this process of subjective: integration showld be intensified by 


a faithful portrayal of the horrors of war. If peace be a necessity, and 
nobody disputes that if is, then all possible avenues to the sanre must 
be exploited. To a ea peace is a gigantic task and the efforts for 
the same must be ail 

I pointéd out the éggential requirements , ‘of peace in these terms 


‘ Génuiné démécracy with effective control over thé Government by l 
the people, the. propagation of the ideals of peace, and the portrayal ,, 


of the horrors of war thereby creating in the common man an aversion 
to war and an urge fop peace—thes@ would be the only guarantees of 
e 


The Five Princi les then, though born out of a ‘bilateral urge to- 


-round. In one of my earlier discussions in 1953 _ 


a 


— 


H 
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„world . peace. “And the United Nations must also be there in some 
form or other.” ? T also spoke in favour. ‘of peaceful coexistence. My 
idea was and even now is that common men aré. never. for war as they * 
~ become inevitably the living toys in the game. It is they who suffer 
:most severely. War benefits none except perhaps the war makers and 
warmongers. Even they enjoy na real benefit. in the ultimate. anglysis : 
they are deceptively driver? to the belief that war would be a gain to 
them. True democracy means rule by the eommor® men. It may be 
viewed as a synonym for national sovereignty, in the true sense of the 
term—-not simply state sovereignty—not sovereignty for the holders” 
of powers. It is sovereignty of the wills of the individuals în a real 
and effective sense. The common men should lead instead of being 
Ted. They are always. averse to war and this aversion may be 
* effectively crystallized by a correct portrayal of the horrors of the same. 
Real’ control by the common man will imply also control over the 
foreign “policies of estates. In such a context foreign policy of states 
must be appended to-the ideal. of peace. Such was my idea while 
talking of the guarantees of peace in 1953. f 


It is pleasing to note that this: technique, viz., the portrayal of 
the ravages of, war, as an effective psychological peace weapon has 
been taken up with all seriousness by the scientists and the leading 
men and philosophers of the world. just now. Bertrand Russell in the 
World Scientists Conférence in London in August, 1955, called on 
scientists ‘‘ to find ways of enlightening the unscientific world as. to 
the effects to be expected in a Nuclear War.” “‘‘ Andjone thing that 
is new is that it is not’ enough to publish the facts in joarned journals 
in technical language but they must be made -` known as -widely as 
possible primarily to the statesmen who direct policy but also to. that 
„large public toe whose opinion statesmen must attend.” * Lord Russell 
said in that’ connection that reports’ ‘from physicists,- 'geneticists and 
weather and soil and grop experts -were needed. ‘‘ Such reports will 
be only a beginning. Their findings will have to be disseminated with 

e-e the , widest possible publicity.” ? - This technique to avert war is 
specially necessary in these days ‘of totalitarian conflict. It will help . 
the process of subjective integration of the world for peace—a process 

_ that: ‘has béen inaugurated with. the enunciation. and operation of the 


| Five Principles. i 


1 ** The United Nations and World Peace’ in the Bulletin of the R. K. Mission 
Institute of Culture, October, 1953, pp. 245-46, 

. 2 These were Earl, Russell's statements in the Conference organized by the World 
` Association: of Parliamentarians: for World Government. “The President of one of its 
‘sessions, Mr. Clement Davies. said that the presence .of the Russians had changed the 
ehanacter of the Conference. ‘‘ This is no longer a Conference of half the world but a. 
World Conference of the whole world.” § ‘ % - A 
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“We have read and analysed the Five Principles of Peace in the: 
„context of the U.N. Charter norms. The Principles breathe the spirit 
of peace just as the U.N. Charter does. If a Daniel now comes out of 
his grave and be asked to give his judgment on’ the’ Principles, hewl ~~ 
perhaps declare ‘that the year of ‘ Pancha Shila ’ is ki real dividing * 
line between the years of war and the years. of peace.” They seek’ to 
draw fhe two worlds—the East’ and*the West—together ‘and to build ` 
up thereby the One Worl& of peace. The Principles go, to the root of 
ethe problem and. try toeeliminate the causes. They do not supplant 
the. Charter in*aay “way: they supplement the ‘same in all possible 
ways. They. strengthen the weak linkg in. the chain of the U.N. by 
reaffirming faith in: its fundamental precepts. They lend vigour to 
those points in the U.N. structure which are about tpecollapse. All 
the principles can be found in the U.N. Charter. Yét on account of ° 
lack of faith the whole thing has been losing creativity. othe United E 
Nations stands on unanimity among the Big Powets. That has been ` 
disappearing: The result is a vacyum through which dangers may 
slip in. The peace potenti als of the U.N. become impotent as division 
creeps in. That cleavage may be fatal.- The Principles seek “to fl 
up the vacuum; they solidify the peace potentials of the organization; — 
. they restore faith and confidence in ‘man’s urge for peace; they undo. 
and negate the tendencies towards war. The: Principles do not aim 
at by-passing or side-tracking the United Nations. "They: postulate 
- rather a sincere and faithful come-back to the same.’ Aiming at pre- 
vention of perversion they stand completely above perversion. They 
‘point the way to a positive peace and not simply a negative peace. ~ 
Hence as „postulates of peace they surely stand beyond question. The | 
Principles, though about a year old, are unfolding. the ever- -expanding | 
penumbra of peace: — They inspire and carry: a newehope for man. 
They lend a more positive meaning -to peac’. If -peace ‘means under- 
standing, co- -òperation;, goodwill and sympathy, we have it in thege 
principles; if peace means apathy, ill-will, tehsion.and cold war we 
miss it, in these. lines. “If peace means a life :of iadep&ndence; plenty > 
and pleasure with. creative opportunities for every nation -in its own 
frontiers, we have the guarantees for the same in the Chou-Nehru 
communique; if ‘peacgsmeans entangling alliances with political slavery ~~ 
to the Big Brother fof the group “for a morsel of grain from ‘him, the 
Principles will not satisfy atiyone. ` If peace means the right to co-! * 
exist with others in friendly contact, we haye a paradise of peace in 
the. Nehru-Chou formula; if peace méans intolerance and annihilation 
of the- neighbours only because they differ from us ideologically, the 
India-China line will bg the wrong yne. If peace means equality. and 
+ 
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: ye 
. mutual benefit with no interference and aggression from any quarter, 


every state must, as an apostle of peace, tag on its foreign policy to, 
these newly. enunciated norms: of the East; if peace means inequality 
and exploitation swith different kinds of threats and pressure, the jomt 


> statements and declarations will not help us much. If peace means 


a peace of life and not a peace ‘of death, we must support ‘Pancha? Shila; 
if peace means. the speace-of de&th when the storya is over and the 
battlefrong îs ‘quiet, the joint principles wilf surely fail:as weapons of 
peace.. I. leave it. to the readers to judge what peace means, whate 
peace should mean ahd to what length can the Five aaa carry us 
and the world in our march ta peace. 

The Principles, then, have started „rebuilding the cathedral of 


peace. With .gpout half of the world coming within their fold, the ` 


Principles remafn open for adoption by others as well. They attract 
all but compgl none. They inspire but never conspire.: They release 
the forces of Faith to undo the faith in Force. They seek to inaugurate 
the rule of Right where the maxing, “of, Might prevailed., The death of 


the Principle S then would mean. perhaps the death of: Mankind, The 


Third World War will mean perhaps the end ‘of. the human race. If 
the Principles do not survive the ideological war, we would not suryive 
the nuclear global ‘war. With the fate of the Principles then is 


“involved the future of Civilization. Will they succeed or will they 


succumb? Wilt they reach the New World or will they be lost in the 
North Atlantic storm? Will they ar or will wey pel Let the 


answer be left to ) History. fa 


PHYSICIAN IN PRIMEVAL FOREST 


ALBERT ScHWEITZER 


‘(Translated froga Gomo "by Dr. H. G. Biswas) oy > 


. The professorship et the Davei of Strassburg, this TA of 
Organ play ang the Mterary work I gave up with’a view that I might 
proceed to the equatorial Africa as a physician. How I came to that? 


" I have read the physical suffering of the natives of the primeval 
forests and heard it. also from missionaries. The mow reflected òi 


it the more incomprehensible it seemed to me that to us Europeans” 
the great humanitarian task that lies waiting for. us iw the far off’ 


lands, affects us but very little. The parable of the rich man and of ` 


the poor Lazarus appeared - applicable to us. We ate the rich mar. 
For, the advancement of médiéal science has enriched us with huge 
amount of knowledge and effective means to fight -disëase and pain. 
The immeasurable advantages of these wealth we accept. as self- 
evident. There in the far off lands—in the colonies lies however the 
poor -Lazarus, the coloured race, who are subjected like ourselves, nay 
much more severely to the disease and pain and with no means to 
fight them. The rich man in the parable could drive the poor away 
from his door because he could not in his thotghtlessness. place himself 
in the position of the poor and his heart could not read that of the poor, 
the same is the case with us. 

I thought to myself that a few hundred medical men that are 
maintained by the States of Europe in the Governmen? Medical Service 
for the colonies can perform but a little fraction of this gigantic task 
particularly in view of the fact that most of them are primarily meant 
tor white people. of the colonies and for the military troops, Qur 
gociety as such should recognize this humanitarian task. There, musj 
come a time when doctors should volunteer themselves to be sent and 
supported by our society to those colonies in a very large number to 
render service amongethe native population. Then, and then only the 
great responsibility’ that devolves on us as cultured humanity to the 
coloured people will be recognized and be commenced to be fulfilled. 

- Moved by this thought, though at the age of thirty, I decided to 
study medicine so that I might put to practice the idea that was 
uppermost in my mind. In the beginning of 1913 I obtained the 
degree of doctorate in wiedicme. In§spring of the same year in conipany 

e 
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‘with my wife, who had in the meantime completed her! training as a 
. nurse, I started for Ogowe in eae Africa to commence my 
projected activity there. — 

In the exigency I resolved to turn the pii shed of my 
‘predecessor, Missionary Morel, into a hospital. T 

A few shafts were brought to the wall, placed some rackets and: 
put lime-solution to cover up thé dirt. I felt myself overjoyed. In - 
the little .room which had no window tle heat was indeed quite 
suffocating and the tropical hat had to be worn the whole day due, 
‘to the defects in the ‘roof: But at the time of a #under' storm I cated 
nothing to hide. With delight I heard the torrential tropical rain 
patterning on the thatched roof and it occurred to me something 
inconceivable. «| found new strength to apply myself, to the work 
* peacefully. : ; 
The cgpsultation „commenced at 8-30 in the Tine The 
` patients took their *seats-on benches in the shade of my-house in front 
ef the poultry shed where I held office. Every morning one of my 
assistants read out the household regulations which ran; as follows : 

1. It is forbidden -to Spit on the ground near the doctor's 


house. : 
2. The waiting persons should not conversé loudly among 
themselves. : s 3 


3. The patients and their companions minst bring with 
themi at least one day’s food. For, all the patients may not be 
attended to in course of:the ddy. : 

4. He who will spend the night on the! ground of the 
station without previous permission from the doctor must be sent 
away without giving medicine. i 

(It vas not infrequent when patients coming over from a 

distant part entered into the rooms of the school boys at night for 

e, «which the boys had to sit at the door giving their seats to? the 
intruders.) 

5. *The phials and tin pots in which. the thedicine’ will be 
supplied must be returned to the doctor after tlie contents Have * 
-been used up. 

6. From the middle of the month «when the damn goes 
“up stream to her going down stream again sno person should try 
to see the doctor except in very urgent cases. For, during that 
period the doctor will be busy in writing letters to Europe for 
fresh supply of good medicine. (In the middle of the month 
the steamer brings post and parcels from Europe and on her 
* return journey takes letterg from ys.) `. 
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~ These. commands and prohibitions when delivered. ceremoniously’ 
in’ the native tongues—Galoan and .Pahouin—a musical effect was . 


produced. Every pause was -accompanied by. intelligent nodding. of 


beads. -In conclusion came the summons to make ‘the words of the. ~ 


doctor known to the villages by the side of the river aud of the lake,’ 


At half past twelve: the assistant would announce ‘‘ the -doctor will 
now - take his meals.” Again that iħtelligent nodding of heads! . Thé 
patients dispersed Memede (tos consume . the . bananas. braught : with 
them in the shady places. At 2 P.M. they. again gathered themselves 
before the doctor. Where camé.so many patients that even at 6 in 
the evening when it grew dark many pagients were left. behind and they 
wete told, to call on next morning. . It- may be mentioned that .by 


working in. the day time there was little fear of mosguito bite or: .its 
e 


after effects. eet & 

On their way home every patient was giyen a roung aide hon 
dise through which ran a bast string and Which .catried the number of ` 
the patient. The number, name, disease and medicine supplied were 
recorded in my day book. When he appeared, again.I had to. see, ` his 
number and from my book everything . was “dear. This saved my 
time. In the book was also recorded the numberof phials and other 


things given to the patient on previous occasion. By adopting this . 


method of control I could call back the articles supplied and in about 
50 per cent of cases I could get them back. How precious these petty 
phials and tiny metal pots are in such wilderness can only be 
perceived by those who had the’ experience of packing and furnishing 
rnedicine to the poor patjents in the depth primeval forest. 

But all these utipleasant things merged into insignificance in 
comparison to the supreme joy I derived: to work here and to be of 


help. to the afflicted! However limited the means m$ght have been, 
what was actually performed with it in the field proved really very l 


great. The ‘people of the surrounding countryeside had often serigus 
ulcers in-the feet. When after proper treatment they „got cured and 


regained their normal gait their joy was shared by me. "How I wishede + 


that my donors could witness the sight of the washing and bandaging 
and rebandaging of ulcers of these unfortunate creatures. Mondays 
and Thursdays were reserved for this purpose. How eloquent was the 
simple gesture of tlese people. I mention here the utterance of an 
uld woman—a heart patient who on the ot emneauan of digitalis 
could again breathe and sleep—saying “ the ‘ worm’ had completely 
crawled under feet at the sight of the medicine!” 

In operation cases in primeval forest only the most essential 
tequisities were used arf thg result pàs marvellous. Most frequently 
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I bad to take up Hernia cases. The Negroes in. Central Africa suffer ` 


, more from this disease than the white people. We do, ‘not yet know 


the reason for it. Strangulated Hernia is also nore frequently met 
with among them than. among the’ white people. In strangulated 


‘cases the intestine becomes impermeable. It can, therefore, not 


employ itself and becomes, inflated due to the. gases formed. °As a 
result of this a terrible pain sets fr. A few says of, most excruciating 


pain follow ang if the intestine is nat separated from the Hernia to - 


ie body death ensues. Our forefathers kfew that ‘sort of fearful 
death. We do no lohger find it in -Europe now. ® If if rare ipstances 
a Strangulated Hernia is me with in Europe the moment it is 
ascertained it is forthwith operated. ‘‘ Let not the Sun ` go down upon 


the Strangulated Hernia ”’ is now dinned into the ears of our medical 


“students. In Africa, however, this horrible death is of frequent 


occurrence. Yven from, his childhood the Negro witnesses a man 


` howling in unbearable torménts and rolling for days together in the 


sand before his cdttage till death eappears as a deliverer. One can 
scarcely feel that his Hernia is strangulated. Women’ are compara- 
tively frée from this disease. Now when I am here and the afflicted 
man can understand the disease he implores his near and dear ones to 
put him on a canoe to bring him to me for operation. 


‘How shall I describe my feelings when such a sufferer is brought 
to me. Iam the only man in an area of hundreds of miles capable of 
offering help in such a case. While J am here and so long as my 
friends furnish me with means—funds: and requisite ‘medicine “and 
equipments they will be coming to me to be saved. I should not say 
that I can save their life. We must all die. But that’ I can remove 
the torments of the days that is enough consolation for me. The pain 
is a much more fearful thing than death itself. So I lay my -hand on 
the forehead of the lamenting man and tell him: ‘‘ Be; quiet! In an 
her you will sleep andewhen you wake up again you will feel no pain 
ay longer.” Thereupon he is given the subcutaneous injection of 


: Pantopon. The lad} doctor and my assistant Joseph are called to get 


everything ready for. operation. During operation shë takes charge 
of the “narcosis and Joseph, wearing long rubber gloves acts as an 
assistant. è i 

The operation is over. Under the dark sleeping barrack I keep 
watch on the awaking of the patient.’ Scarcely has he, got the senses 
back when he casts astonishing looks atound and utters softly again 
and again: ‘‘ Yes, I have got no pain now. Yes, now 'I have got no 
pain!’ His hand seeks mine and he will not let it off easily. Then 


I begin to relate to him and to thse standing fy that it is Lord Jesus 
3 i 
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“ who T sent the doctor and his wife to Ogowe amongst them and the 
white people of Europe provide us with means to carry on our work 
here. Then comés my turn to answer their questions: Who are those 
men, where do they live, how do they come to know that the natives 
have to suffer so imuch from diseases. Through the coffee bushes 
shines the African Sun in the dark hut. 7 

We pa the black ande the white, sit PI Deker and i 
realise the truth: “' You® are all brothers.” 


BENGAL (1750-1800): 
HIEMENDRAPROSAD GHOSE 


*CHARTER I 
: ) ° a z 
A * $ Poumioar Hisrory—Scens-Sgurrine ; 

“The year 1757 A.D. provides a most iniportent laridmarle in the 
history of ‘Bengal as it witnessed the practical end of the rule of the 
Moslems in Bengal and the beginning -of its replacement by the rule 
eof another natio of ‘aliens, the British, who had appeared. on the scene 


as tréders in .search of sudden and surreptitious gain. ' It was on a 


. sultry day (Jhe 23rd)- of 1757 that a show of- fight took place on the 


fateful field of Plassey between the forces of the English | ‘under General 
Clive said to be consisting ‘of aboùt one thousand British and 2,100 
Temlian \(Sepoy) soldiers . with artillery on’ the one hand and the 


` numerically superior forces ‘of the Nawab, under his General Mir Jafar— 


said to be consisting. of 35, 000. infantry, 15,000 Cavalry, and 50 cannon.* 
The Nawab himself was present. The result of the battle:that came to a 
sudden end in obedience: to an order by the Moslem General left’ the 
English victorious. The Nawab—Nawab Siraj-ud-daula’ fled from the 
field to the capital town of Murshidabad—established in 1702-03 ? by 
Murshid Kuli Khan then Diwan (i.e., “officer-i -in-charge of the finances 
of the Province), and from there to an unknown destination. He 
was arrested, brought back.to Murshidabad and killed. The victorious 
British General entered Murshidabad which he described as follows :— 
. The city ig as extensive populous and rich as the city of London, ,, 
with the difference, that, there are individuals in the first passesting 
infinitely greater property than in the last city.” ‘ 

¢ Thére Clive—according to arrangement made before—-acknowledged 
“fir Jafar as the Mawab of the Province, i.e., Bengal, Bihar and 
Orissa and went back to Caleutta—where the English had a fort and 
their principal seat of trade in Bengal, with his share of the plunder 
amounting to a fabulous sum, leaving Mir Jafér to enjoy the fruits 


_ of his treachery which shortly made him stew in his*own: Juice. 


The fall of Siraj-ud-daula was a foregone conclusion and the 
result of a conspiracy previously entéred into by the British General 


1 Baumter—A Brief History of the Indian Peoples. i 
-2 OQ’Malley—Murshidabad, (Bengal District Gazettees. 1 
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who felt no scruple to forge the name of a colleague Watson, on an agree-., 
ment with the adventurer Omichand who had acted as the go-between 
in the disgraceful transaction with Mir Jafar the betrayer, the man ' 


who had succumbed to the subtle. influence of power and agreed to 
betray his master—the Nawab, The reputed bankers—the Jagat, 
Setis—also took part in the conspiracy—playing the same part as 
the Jews of Germany were said to have done in the World War of: 
1914 A.D. With? these arch conspirators were others not equally 
powerful but positively depraved, cowards who had not*the®courage fo 
° offer opposition, openly but were eager to enjoy g share of power and 
pelf. ‘he Court had become’a veritable Cave of Adullam. It was a 
pitiable story—lying and intriguing méh of influence vying with each 
other to demolish the existing ruler, the General selling himself and 


his honour, an army ‘badly led and stupidly handle® and the people, 


desponding, drooping and distressed with no security of life, «limb, 
property and the honour of their. women. , The condition#that prevailed , 
were suitable for conspirators and adventurers—unscrupulous men who 
appear like the fat maggots and cfeeping parasites that breed in the 


warm comfort of corruption. No wonder Sivaj-ud-daula suffered frema . 


the effects of conspiracy against him. When there was this atmosphere 
of ‘conspiracy the name of one woman alone shone out clearly in an 
honest and honourable light, amid the darkness of intrigue and 
selfishness. Maharani Bhawani of Natore—populatly known as the 
possessor of half of Bengal with an annual revenue of 59 lakhs and 53 
thousand rupees declined to enter into a conspiracy and supported a 
proposal to rise in rebellion against the Nawab who had made himself 
unpopular with the people. Yet she had the greatest grievance 
against the Nawab—the gay Lothario who had the impudence to attempt 
to carry off her only child—a widowed daughter who had been so 
brought up as to consider the unholy gaze of strangers as pollution, 
It was an exhibition of faminine instinct which makes one declare :— 
‘“ Perish policy and cunning, e j . 
Perish all that fears the light; . 
Whether losing, whether winning , e Tg . o 
Trust is God and do the right.” - 
But she was in a minority and the unscrupulous majority prevailed. 
Siraj-ud-daula had been a tyrant and a,rake whose progress was a 
terror to the peoplé and no one commiserated his mjsfortune while very 
few people could foresee the inevitable n a of the change of ` 
masters that took place. 
The corruption that made the conspiracy possible was the result 


of the prevailing conditions not only in Bengal but all over India. 
@ . 
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The disruptive tendencies of a ieee Eira gave the EN the 
~ opportunity to practise—the “ good old rule ’’—‘* the an plan ”’ 
‘““ That they should take who have the power 
And they should keep who can.’ 

The rule of the “ Gréat Moghuls ”—as they} were called, 
- lasted for 181 years—from d 1526 when Babar invaded India to ‘1707. 
when Aurangzeb the sixth in the lite—a victim of dayk suspicion of his 

sons’ loyalty and just fear lest they should Subject him to the cruel 
fafe which he had inflicted on his father—died “uttering in an agony of 
desperate resignation—‘‘ Come what may, I have*laundiied my vessel 
on the waves. Farewell! Farewell! Farewell!’ The supremacy 
of the Great Moghuls which had risen like a rocket dazzling the eyes 
of the onlookers yith its brilliance fell like a burnt stick. , Aurangzeb’s 
thistaken and misthievous policy was but one of the reasdns of its fall. 
Moghul rule had been shọrn of power and prestige before : fits fall. And 
‘internecine quarrels played their part, while luxury and debauchery ate 
the rule to the core and indolence spread its fungus growth over the 
administration. The adventurer and oe was lost iù ‘the man who 
cared only for comfort and excesses. ‘‘ The ancestors of Aurangzeb, 
who swooped down upon India from the North, were ruddy men Jn 
` boots. The courtiers ‘among whom Aurangzéb grew up were pale 
persons in petticoats. Babar, the founder of fhe Empire, had swam 
every river which he met with’ during thirty years of ‘campaigning, 
including the Indus and the other great channels of the; Punjab, and 
the mighty Ganges herself twice during 4 ride of 160 miles in two days. 
The luxurious lords around Aurangzeb wore skirts made of innumerable 
folds of the finest white muslin, and went to war in palankeens. On a 
royal march, when not on duty with the Emperor, they were carried, 
says an eye-witness, stretched as on a bed, sleeping at ease till they 
réached their next tent, where they were sure to find | an excellent 
dinner, a duplicate kitchen being sent on the night before. 8 The 
; prinées were addicted to drink and wine was brought even in the muzzle 
vot the” gun. Avrangzeb—who grasped the reins of government by 
deposing and imprisoning his fond father and the murder. or imprison- 
ment of his brothers had a fatal genius for misplaced energy. He sought 
to bury music, but could not cure the canker of, corruption im every 
department of his household. í 


Akbar had tried to conciliate the Hindus for political purposes for 
‘* Hinduism was for a time submerged, but never drowned, by the tide 
of Mohammedan conquest, -which set steadily towards; India about 


3, Hunter—The India of the Queen and other Essays—(Ldited by Lady Hunter). 
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1000 A.D.” 4 ‘And the proselytizing zeal of Moslem conquerors—bent 
on sack, sacrilege and slavery—failed miserably to convert the millions , 
who had been Hindus. Under Aurangzeb his great-grandfather’s wise 
policy was given up, with the inevitable result that fresh Mohammedan ~ 
hordes swept down from Afghanistan, the Mohommedan Governors -of 
Indidn Provinces declared independence and the warlike Hindu races . 
became the chiefagents of his ruin? It is a truism that “ the British 
won India, not from the*Moghyls but from the Hindus,”’ * , Before the 
British assumed -the gole of conquerers the Moghul Fans Had 
broken up. Their final and most perilous and Sanguinary wars were 
neither with the Delhi King, nor, with his .revolted Mahommedan 
Vicegerents, but with the two Hindu confederacies, the Mahrathas and 
the Sikhs—both fostered by, if not originating in, the, oppression of the 
Moslem rulers, for flushed with power and insolence they forgot that 
even the trodden worm turns to bite. Moreover 
India’s symbol, is a docile beast, and may be "ridden by a a child. He is 
sensible, temperate and easily attaghed. But ill-treatment he will not 
bear for ever, and when he is angered in earnest, his vast bulk alone 
makes him dangerous, and puts it beyond the strength of the strongëst 
to, guide him or control.’’ ° l 

Aurangzeb died in 1707. In Rajputana Ajit Singh of Jodhpur 
asserted his independence and Rajputaña practically severed its 
connection with the Moghul Empire in 1715. The Mahrathas enforced 
their claim to chowth throughout Southern India, burst through the 
Vindhyas into the north, and*obtained from the Delhi Emperors the 
cession of. Malwa in 1743 and of Orissa in 1751 and an imperial grant 
to tribute from Bengal the same year. 

It was soon appearent that the arm of Delhi was neither long 
enough to reach Bengal nor strong enough to demang successfully the 
revenue from that rich province. $ 

It was after protracted vicissitudes of fortune and many reverses 
that the Moghuls succeeded in obtaining supremacy over Bengal ‘with , 
its numerous independent and semi-independent chiefs.” Even 
When Islam Khan was appointed to the Viceroyalty of Bengal By" 
Emperor Jehangir in 1608 it was no easy task that awaited him there. 
Various reasons combined to make him decide upon moving his capital 
eastwards and he, made Dacca his capital. It, however, rose like a 
flame under Shaista Khan who was appointed Nawab Nazim of Bengal, 
in 1663 and held that office for a long time leaving Dacca full of years 
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‘and honours in 1689. “In his day there had been unparalleled 
prosperity (in the Province) and rice had’ sold at the‘incredible rate 
of 320 seers to the rupee. His last order was that the western gate 
(of Dacca) through which he had just passed should be! closed, and an 
* Inscription placed upon it forbidding all future governors to open it 

until rice should again be gold at the same price.” 7 

Azim Oshan—a grandson of Aurangzeb was appointed Viceroy or 

Nazim of, Bengal in 1697. Azim Oshan’s chief care was the amassing 

Of wealth. And his follies induced the shrewdand suspicious Aurangzeb» 
to send a man after his own heart to’ take chdége ofthe Dewani or 
revenue administration of Bengal, in the person of Murshid Kuli Khan 
to keep a check on the vagaries of the Viceroy. 

Azim Oshgn also incurred the displeasure of his begot grandfather 
by taking part ‘in Hindu religious celebrations. On his taking part in 
the Holi celgbration at Dacca Aurangzeb wrote to him—‘* A saffron- 
coloured helmet ón thy head, a red garment on thy shoulder, thy 
venerable age verging on forty-six years; hurrah on!thy beard and 
moustache.” ë i 

The Dewan had the managenment of the royal revenues and the 
Nazim was the commander of the army and the judge in ¢riminal 

. cases. Hitherto the Nazim had enjoyed the power to send written 
orders for Government expenses to the Dewan with which the latter was 
to comply—being little more than the collector of taxes and treasury 
officer to the Viceroy. Murshid Kuli was a man of ability and grif and 
was strong in the Emperor’s favour. "He found that duting the years of 
peace under Shaista Khan Eastern Bengal had prospered, and ought to 
yield a larger revenue than it actually did. He effected reforms and was 
soon able to despatch to Delhi after the Poonya (Ptinyaha, i.e., the 
holy day on which the collection of the new year commenced) “a crore 
and thirty lakhs of rupees in two hundred carts escorted by 900 cavalry 
and 500 infantry with the Daroga of the treasury. ' ! Savings of the 
Jagers and Khesnavesey he remitted separately. ; He also sent 
elephants, tangen, and goonth (a small breed of hill horse) horses, 
buffaloes, antelopes, hawks, fine linen for the Emperor’s own Wear* 
fabricated at Jehangirnagar, shields of rhino hide, Sylhet mats woven 
of gold and ivory, musk, clothes of Assam, sword-blades called bunpassy 
and many valuable curiosities in presents from the Europeans.” ° 

In effecting necessary reforms he often trod on. the corn of the 

Viceroy’s selfish interest which gave the latter offence. The Viceroy 
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and the Dewan fell out. A futile attempt was made to surround and ` 
overpower the Dewan on his way to the court. The dramatic scene 
took place in the streets of Dacca in the early part of the year 1702. The 
conspiracy had the tacit, if not the active support’ of the Viceroy. 
“ Then, deeming that he was no longer safe in Dacca, hè (the Dewan) j 
left the city that same day, accompanied by all his followers and the 
whole machinery of the Dewani. Me departed* without paying his 
respects to the Viceroy.*® * That was the begining of the ead of the 
prosperity of Dacca. Murshid Kuli chose Mukshidabad on the Ganges 
and a central place i® the Province as his official place of residence. 
The name was subsequently changed tq Murshidabad and the place 
_ became the capital of Bengal and Murshid Kuli was made the Viceroy 
" of the Province combining the post of the Dewan wjth that of the 
Viceroy. He died in 1725 and was ‘succeeded by his son-in-law Shuja j 
though he had given directions that his grandson, and not hjs son;in-law, 
should succeed him, for Shuja though generous and popular was a man 
of loose morals. r ° 
Murshid Kuli is said to have been impartial i in the administration of 
justice.- But he treated the Hindus with bigoted cruelty. He employed. 
Hindus in the colléction of the revenues, and, if any among them was 
guilty of embezzlement, forced him and his family to embrace Islam. . 
As an outward emblem of indignity Hindu Zarflindars and other wealthy 
persons were not permitted to use the palki. His preparations for 
his own tomb afford an unpleasing example of his conduct towards 
Hindus. “ The Nawab, being ‘advanced in years, and finding his 
health decline very. fast, gave orders for building his tomb with a mosque 
and a Khatra, or square with shops. The spot selected was in the 
Khas Taluk, on the east side of the city. All the Hindu temples in the 
neighbourhood were pulled down, and their materialse used for the 
new work. The Zemindars and other Hindus would have preserved ° 
their temples at any price, but no entreaties or bribes could prevail; not 
one was left standing in Murshidabad, or within the distance of four 
miles from the city. In the remote villages the hoyses ef the Hindus 
- were threatened with destruction, upon pretence their being dedicated 
to religious uses, and were only redeemed on payment of large sums 
of money. The servants of Hindus of all ranks were compelled to 
work on the new structure, unless their masters paid for’ their 
release.” E 
It was during the time of Murshid Kuli that two brothers, who 
were mere adventurers, came to Bengal in search of fortune. They were 


10 Bradley-Bart—The Romance of an Eastern Capital, 
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„Ahmed and Ali Vardi. Murshid Kuli—a shrewd judge of men, did not 
like the adventurers. But they found favour with his son-in-law 
Shuja who was then the Deputy-Governor of Orissa which was a part 
of the Province of Bengal. History does not record if the adventurers 
.ingratiated themselves into his favour ‘by pandering to: the weakness 
which disgraced his otherwise commendable character! Shuja loved 
pomp and, when Nawab, built many houses which beautified 
Murshidabad. He died in 1739. He must have inereased the wealth 
af the NaWabs* for when his son Serféraj fell a victim to! the conspiracy 
hatched by his servant Ali Vardi in 1740 the ‘treasury, is said to have® 
contained—‘‘ seventy lakhs (of Rupees) in cash and ae @rores in 
‘ jewels.” 1? . 
Ali Vardi who had not scrupled to destroy his master Serferaj— ‘ 
e son of his patro& who had raised him from poverty and ‘obsecurity, had 
the hardihood to proceed to the residence of his patron’s widow after her 
son had been*destroyeds to send ‘‘ to her a most respectful message. to 
solicit her forgiveness. ue ' 

Ali Vardi “who ‘had been donspiring for power ‘ever since his 
wairon’s death had sent presents, i.e., bribes to those who had influence 
in the corrupt court at Delhi to espouse his cause. Nemesis overtook 
Ali Vardi’s family when his pet grandson and heir Siraj-ud-daula was, 
‘m his turn, betrayed by Mir Jafar Khan—Ali Vardi’s sister’s husband 
and commander of his forces. Ali Vardi was a shrewd man. Murshid 
Kuli had thrown open the responsible revenue offices to none but Bengali 
Hindus when amplifying the arrangements to augment income, as he 
believed that ‘‘a Mohammadan (in service) was like a selve, much of 
what was poured in went through, while a Hindu was like a sponge, 
which retained all, but, on pressure, gave back as required, what it 
had absorbed.” Ali Vardi followed in his footsteps. ‘As soon as he 
realised that He could defy the authority. of Delhi he ceased to remit 
the revenues there though on securing the Viceroyalty he had sent large 
stuns of money and many presents, to the Kmperor—money which 
he must have secured, by fair means or foul, as officer under Shuja and 

* e his unfortunate son*Serfaraj whose destruction he had accomplished. 

Ali Vardis home was a veritable cesspool of immorality and * 
excesses—the name of his three daughters being a by-word among all 
people. Like Siraj-ud-daula’s their names also must be considered 
pollution. š ' ' 

Ali Vardis later years- were darkend by the ‘conduct of his 
daughters, the excesses indulged in by his favourite grandson Siraj-ud- 
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daula and the depredations of the Mahrattas and the Afghans, who gave ~ 


him no rest and the people no peace. ; 

The Mahrattas were a new element in Indian politics and the 
last of the Great Moghuls—Aurangzeb, who had, at first, ignored 
them as, mere “ 


mountain rats ’’ was, afterwards, haunted by the , 


Mahrajta bogey as a ‘nightmare. They brought about his ruin—or was ` 


one of the causes of his downfall. Under» the leadership of a great 

leader Sivaji they fose asea martial power and could no longer paddle 
and petter as before. They developed a freemasonry fh edmbination 
“drawing all the,different sections of the people together and rendered 
them hetpful to each other.™* They became a source of constant danger 
to the Bengal Viceroy. -On one occasior® when Ali Vardi was returning 
to his capital from Orissa after subduing a rising there his army was 
hemmed in by the Marhattas who were about to captfre the elephant 
which, was conveying the Viceroy’s wife** With supreme effort 
the Viceroy pushed his way through the invaders and af last reached 
Katwa with his army famishéed and exhausted only to find that the 
food reserves had been destroyed by® the invaders. Before he reached 
Murshidabad an Afghan—Mir Habib, with the help of the Mahrattias 
had entered the capital and looted—among others—the house of the 
gredt bankers—the Jagat Sett’s.'° 


Ali Vardi’s unusual fondness for his fayourite grandson whom he‘ 


had chosen as his successor showed that he was developing signs of 
dotage. Siraj-ud-daula was a young man who was ‘addicted to all 
sorts of vices. Wrote the author of the Seir Mutaqherin of Ali Vardi 
Khan’s family :— 

“In the zenith’ of the conquerer’s power such infamies and 
lewdnesses came to be practised by some females and other persons of 
his family as cannot be mentioned with decency, but effectually dis- 
honoured his family for ever. All his daughters, as welf-as. his beloved, 
Siraj-ud-daula lapsed into such a flagitious conduct, and they were guilty 
of such a variety of shameful excesses, as would have disgraced totally 
any person whatever, still mote persons of their elevated ranke aid 


sublime station. It was this darling of his, this beloved Siraj-ud-daulae ° 


who, by running up and down the streets, accustomed himself to hold 
such vile discourses and to commit such unaccountable actions as amazed 
every one. Patrolling* every street and every lane with a cohort 
composed of Aaly-Vérdy-qhan’s children and grand-children he fell into 
an abominable way of life, that respected neither rank, nor age, nor 


14 See Grant. Duff’ A of the Marhattas. 5 
15 Seir Mutqherim. 
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séx, but was calculated to prepare from afar the ruin and desolation 
of that sublime building of fortune and sovereignty which its founder 
had been rearing with so much toil and danger. No notice was taken 
_ of so flagitious a conduct and it was on such repeated conttivances that 
the youngman commenced a course of enormities ihat afforded 
materials and administered fuel to the overtaking vengeance of. an 
` ‘unerring observer. This conduct which Aaly-V ardy-qhan overlooked 
. in that infatuted young man, turned out to be so natyral to him that’ 
at last he became fearless and was sommitting daily excesses and 
violences of all kinds not only without the last remorse,’ but also 
without the least reprimand. He made a sport & sactificing J to. his 
dust almost every person of either sex to which he took a fancy; or 
else converted them without scruples into so many objects of the 
malignity of his temper, or the frolies of his inconsiderate. -youth. ` And 
having, by this time, provided himself with a number of followers 
constant to hisemind, he commenced a course of isolenciés, infamines, 
and profligacies ; and either out of that ignorance incident to that age 
or because of an ardour natural to his constitution (although really it 
wagsbecause of his perfect reliance upon his uncle’s forbearance) such a 
course of life became in him his real character. He carried defilement 

wherever he went... . People on meeting him by chance used to say, - 

‘< God save us from hita: dad 

It has become one of the offsprings of modern historical methods 
to follow.the fashion of rehabilitating the outcasts of popular opinion 
from Tiberious to Titus Oates." And attempts have been made to 
relieve Siraj-ud-daula of calumnies that tradition has embedded in amber. 
But rhetoric cannot alter facts. M. Law was tlie French Chief of the 
French Factory of Cossimbazar in the suburbs of Murshidabad. His 

experiences during the four years following the accession of Siraj-ud- 
daula were painfhl and exciting and he recorded them in a journal or 

memoir +8 which throws a flood of lurid light on Siraj-ud- daula : — 

‘ Siraj-ud-daula, a young man of twentyfour or fwentyfive, very — 

, ote in appearance. Before the death. of Ali-Vardi Khan the ` 
oharacter of Sixaj-udedaula was reported to be one of the worst ever 
known. In fact, he had distinguished himself not only by all sorts 
of debauchery, but by a revolting cruelty. The Hindu women are 
accustomed to bathe on the banks of the Ganges. Gjraj-ud- daula who was’ 
informed by his spies, which of them were beautiful, sent his statellites in 
disguise in-little boats carry them off. He was often seen, in the 
season when the river overflows; POteine the ferry boats to be apes 
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or sunk in order to have the cruel pleasure of watching the terrified 
confusion of a hundred people at a time, men, women and children of 


whom. many, not being able to swim, were sure to perish. When it ` 


became necessary to get rid of some great lord or minister, Sivaj-ud-daula 
alone appeared in the business, Ali Vardi Khan retiring to one of hig 


houses or gardens outside the town, so that he might not hear the cries. 


of thé persons whom he was causing to be killed”? - 
No wonder $iraj-ud-daula created enemies for himself as also for 
Ali Vardi whose indulgence made him a terror. to the people. E 
Ali Vardi was cofstrained to purchase peace by yielding to the 
demands of thé Maħrattas. In 1751 he came to terms with them by 


` which he ceded Orissa and, in additiow, agreed to pay them annually - 


12'lakhs of rupees‘as the Chowth of Bengal. This not only resulted in 
loss of prestige with. the people but also made the Nawab unpopular, as, 
herhad to collect extra money from them to fill up the gap created in 
the revenue of Bengal. °- . 


He was weary of war and conscious of his weakness. ‘That was 


perhaps why he took up a pacifie attitude toward$ the English in 
Bengal who were unscrupulous and insolent at times. In 1749 gn 


English man-of-war had seized some vessels laden with the goods of ` 


some Moslem and Armenian merchants of Hughly as also goods belonging - 


to the Nawab. When Ali Vardi resented the treatment and threatened 


the bullies with dire consequences “:the English got off after paying . 


” to the Nawab, through the Setts, twelve lakhs of rupes.” On another 
occasion Ali Vardi Khan demanded the estate of a Mussalman who 
had died at Calcutta intestate “and without relatives. In 1751, after 
his claim had been paltered with for many years he—impatient of 
the procrastination; threatened to order an attack. on the English 
factory at Cossimbazar. The English then paid over the value of the 
estate and were compélled to add a further sum on acdébunt of interest, 
But he was averse to exterpate the English. Stewart, in his History 
of Bengal, quotes a story which would go tę show the reason yhy 
Ali Vardi allowed the Huropean traders to carry on their bysingss 
according to the tenor of the firmans they hag received from the 
Efnperor on making the usual presents. Mustapha Khan, his principal 


General, endeavoured. to prevail upon Ali Vardi to expel the .English 


from ‘Calcutta, and .geize their wealth.. Receiving no reply to his 

advice, he urged it, again through the Nawab’s nephews, Nawazish 

Mahammad and Saiyed Ahmed.. Ali Vardi gave no answer to them, 

but; afterwards, said to one of them, in private—‘‘ My child, Mustapha 

Khan is a soldier and wishes us to be constantly in need of his service: 

but how come you to join in this request ? What have the English 
? i 
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‘done against me that 1 should use them ill ?. It is now diffcult to 

- extinguish the fire. on landt- but should the sea be i in BME: who can 
put it out ? 

Evidently Ali Vardi inde a virtue of east Hi ira 
was to the attacks of the Mahrattas which had compelled him to come to 
' humiliating terms with them; and he was afraid to- get: embroiled in 
war with the Turopeans though, as we have seen bafore; the English 
were troublesome when they get an opper tunity. 

During the latter part of his Viceroyalty? Ali Vardi had to cope ¢ 
with three revolts—in addition to the trouble caused ‘by the ‘Mahragtas : — 

= (1) General Mustapha Khen rose in rebellion, but. was ' defeated 
and killed by Zainuddin then Deputy-Governor of Bihar. ! l 

(2) Shamsher Khan treacherously killed Zainuddin and his father 
Hazi Ahmed, buf was defeated and killed by Ali Vardi ih 1749. 

(8) The oot ‘cause of the third rebellion was Siraj- ud-daula 
“whose objective was the V iceroyalty of the Province. He ` was, however, 
kept in imprisonfhent by Raja Jankiram—a faithful servant of the 
Nawab who; aware of his master’s weakness for Siraj ad- daula, made 
him over to his grand-father. : 5 ' 

Securing peace Ali Vardi applied himself to revise the revenues .of 
Bihar. Bihar was divided into eight parts and its annual revenue 
fixed at Rs. 95,56,098. ° , 

Ali Vardi died in the year 1756. oar: 

Siraj-ud-daula succeeded Ali Vardi. His first act .on becoming: 
Viceroy was to attack the palace of his deceased uncle, imprison his 
aunt and confiscate her accumulated wealth. “‘.Her treasury is said 
to have contained no less than sixty-one lakhs of “rupees in gold and 
silver, and the value of the jewels, plate, elephants, etë., amounted 
to as much more.” ** Her husband had been Deputy of the Viceroy 
in Dacca. ; , 

+. Needless to say that Siraj-ud-daula had made himself ‘not only 

» unpopular but hated also by the people—those connected with the. 
‘administvation of thee Province and the masses. A corrupt court had 
dessiminated corruption among those in the upper classes. Corruption_ 
provides a breeding ground for conspiracies. When Ali Vardi wanted” 
to depose his master he entered into a conspiracy with Rai Raian Alam 
Chand, Hazi Ahmed and the J agat Setts and sent agents to Delhi: 
‘to bribe the ministers of the then Emperor to have the. appointment 
of Sarfaraz set aside and Ali Vardi installed in his place. Of the 
triumvirate the Jagat Sett was the man who had been insulted by 
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Sarfaraj ‘and was the most influential on account of his enormous wealth. 
Raymond, the translator of the Sair-Mutagherin has said that when Mir’ 
Habib entered Murshidabed he looted the house of the J agat Setts 
which, he plundered of full two crores of ripees and: yet, such Was the 
reputation of the family that they. went on giving Government Bills 
of Exchange at sight for one crore of rupees at a time which were duly ` 
honoured. .The #hfluence and organisations of bankers in ‘India would 
be evident from the picturesque description iù Grant-Dfuff—in his 
History y of the, Mahrattas, of how Bajee Row, the great Peshwa came 
to ‘khow of ‘the ‘defeat and fate of his army. He lay in canip | on the 
‘ bank ‘of the Narbada, waiting anxioudly for news of the grand army * 
he had despatched ‘to conquer North India, but could hear nothing until 
his scouts brought in a runner they had stopped, wip had ‘undertaken, 
to run in nine days « across India, from beyond Delhi to Aurangabad in 
the Deccan with a ciphermassage to some bankers from their corres- , 
pondents in the north that the Mahratta army had been routed with vast 
slaughter on the plains of Paneepuf, 

Siraj-ud-daula had lost the sympathy and support of the ‘peaple 
by his characteristically’ cruel and perverse nature and had alienated ` 
many men of influence by his haughty behaviour. 

Conspirators were abroad, one of them epeing Mir Jafar Khan who 
had been dismissed from his post of Bakshi or Paymaster- General and 


so owed Siraj-ud-daula a grudge, while ‘the help of the J agat. Setts for - 


him was assured. The ‘conspirators ‘wanted to réplace Siraj-ud-daula 
by his cousin Shaukat J ang, Nawab of Purnia. The plot, however, 
_ proved abortive. ` Siraj- ud-daula who was confemplatirig to capture 
Calcutta and crush the English, on getting news of the conspiracy, sent 
his army towards Purnia under commander Mohanlal, but'not before the 
English in Calcutta, had been defeated and broughi td terms. Ramis 
Jang fell fighting in 1756. 

Sirdj-ud- daula had never been well-disposed towards ‘the Engltsh 
who were insolent and unscrupulous. * œ 

. Siraj-ud-daula wanted to confiscate the wealth ‘accumulated by. * 
Raja Rajballav, Deputy-Governor of Dacca. Getting scent of this 
design the Raja sent his son Krishnadas to Calcutta with the members 
of his family and his Wealth. This shows that the English in Calcutta 


had, by the time, ‘secured such prestige that even, a shrewd man of- 
Raja Raj Ballav’s eminence could think of seeking shelter*with them to.” 


avoid unjust treatment from the Nawab. The English in Calcutta did 
not, for reasons which are difficult to triderstand, “coniply with the 
demand made by Siraj-ud-daula in the ukase that they should hand 
over Krishnadas to hi and also y” down the fort they had ‘been 


. 
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building for the defence of “Caleiltta. 'Lhis incensed the- Nawab äs jí 
hurt his dignity and. he prodéetied to Calciitta to teach” tlie ‘English - i 
lesson. ‘He was himself at the ‘Head of the Bengal % arbiy Whith telicHiéd 
. Calcutta, defeated the English and occupied their fort. Ön the apprddch 
"of the army ‘most of tlie English in ‘Calciitta with their, ‘Woiliéittolk and 
children fled down ‘the river in their ships. For a loiig tinie “a story 
concocted ‘by Holwell’ was current that the rpmiaitider ‘slirteridéréd after 
gome ‘Tésiffange and were thrust for the night info ‘the *‘ Bläck ‘Hole ” 
or military jail of Fort Wiliam, a room about” 18 ‘feet | adife, With oily 
two small windows ` ‘barred with ión.. It ‘was the ‘ordinary © ‘garrison 


teak eg 


prigon n of the English i in ‘those ties: sof aua inilitany discipline. | Arowa 


EYE] 


in ‘the stiflitig’ heat of Ji ine. «Wien ‘the’ ddr’ Sf the prisön Was ipl 
nexb tiorihiig only 23 persóhs. out 1 146 iehiaitiéd alive.” a 

by an aheraplos ‘Biiglishiniah aii eorn of `a pli¢e in the’ Bie 
of the ‘ Arabian N ights.’ was ficdepted' and ‘handed down ` ‘as a reliable 
Waterial of history. The bauble ‘was first ‘pricked! ‘by “Bholaivath 
Chaindta 2° who proved with mathéntatical 4 acdurdcy ‘that’ 146 iiei calihot 
be thrust into a room 18 feet’ square even ‘if they aire placéa like seeds 
"inside a pomegraitate friiit. But Lord Curzon, “Who hi ad a ‘fatal 'géhiüs 
for rhisplaced energy, tried to resctie the story from‘ oblivion ahd telying 
on the uncorroborated statement of Holwell ‘who’ desërvés a black statie 
in the ball of Eblis, placed a niarble edhiinh di ‘the ‘place ‘where 
Holwell had constructed a pillar in briék and tiörtar ‘to cotiiemorate 
the memory of ‘the ‘fictitious victiths ` öf “an inägüfry ‘tragėdy.—The 
marble column was a rėplica ` of ‘the ‘brick “aid ‘mortar ‘pillar ‘which 
had disappeared after being struck ‘by lighitning. The ! püipoše for 
Which the stofy was concocted is ‘hot diffidult to ù indérstaind. ‘It wes 
inténded to create in the Hinglish * “even indie ‘hatied -for Siiaj-ud‘daula 
tin ‘the much-hated Hán richly deserved. “For, “We! Had’ forfeited ‘the 
sympathy of his subjects ahd the merċy ofall right- thitiking į ijen By his 


perverseness of nature aiid ‘positive ‘perfidy. : 
On ` ‘defeating the English iù Calcutta which ‘had ‘gown into a 


busy hive of human life and labour, Siraj-did-dérila’ s drigatidted “greed” 


was not satisfied’ with the loot of the’ town ‘and hy Holding’ out thréatt - 
he extracted a sum of Rs. 4,50,000 from the Hollanders of Chinsira` 
and a sum of Rs. 3,50,000 from the French at Cliandeinagor—peacelul 
traders who had given him no offence. Perliaps he found ‘a: precedence 
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in the action of his grand-father Ali Vardi who had imposed extra 
levies upon.the people to meet the chowth he Itad to pay the Mahratta and 
the money necessary: to meet the unlimited ss aaa of his profligate 
grandson. : 
-Returning to Mur shidabad victorious he employed his army against ` 
his cousin Saukat J ang with the result stated before. ` 

In the mean time when the depressing news of the Calcutta debacle 
reached the: English in Madras. they were not slow to yecognise that 
submission to the humiliation must mean for them not only an end to 
their hopes of trade ine Bengal but also the possibility of their remaining 

` traders in other parts of India. They,,therefore, decided to make a 
final effort:to retrieve their prestige and regain their privilege though 
it might prove the gambler’s last throw. Clive and Watson set sail 

' for Calcutta with 900 British soldiers and 1,500 Sepoys? In December, 

1756 they reached the mouth of the Ganges and proceeded up the river 

capturing Budgebudge, Calcutta and Hooghly one &fter another. On 
receipt of the news of their arrival and exploits the Nawab marched 

on Calcutta. But a swift and unexpected attack so unnerved him that l 

on 9th February, 1757, he considered that discretion was the better part 
of valour and concluded peace with the English on the following 

humiliating terms which left his prestige in the dust :— f 

(1) The English would be allowed to trade.in Bengal without 

paying any impost as before. . 

(2). They would be at.liberty to have their fort to defend Calcutta 
and their mint for coining money? _ 
(8) The Nawab would compensate the English for loss sustained 

_ by them during his capture and occupation of Calcutta. 

So Siraj-ud-daula did not secure peace with honour but peace- 

. with dishonour—bartaring away his right as Nawab. .. 

The cowardly behaviour of the Nawab emboldened the English ~ 
to attack Chandernagor (May, 1757 A.D.) on receipt of the news from, 
England that war had been declared between England and France in: 
Europe. The Nawab remained an idle spectator to this. quarrel. This 
‘furtifer undermined the prestige of the Nawab with the people. 

The opportunity was too precious and important for the cons- 
pirators to be disregagded. A fresh conspiracy was hatched to 
engineer the downfall, of the Nawab. ` It was not confined withih the 

. circle of men of influence in the court, and some landlords, but included 
within its ample sweep Mir Jafar the Commander-in-chief of the 
Nawab’s army, Raja Raidurlav his ‘Treasurer and, of course, the Jagat 
Sefts. The conspirators were joined by Watts, the President of the _ 
factory of the English at, Murshidabad. Omichand, an adventurer of 
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Calcutta, acted as the go-between. on the.condition that he would get a 
large sum of money for his labour and the risk he ‘braved for it. He. 
said that he had lost an almost fabulous sum during the loot of Calcutta 
by the Nawab. The English undertook to accept Mir Jafar as the 

, Nawab and Mir Jafar undertook to pay them a huge sim of money in 
return, When the time was ripe and all went merry as‘a marriage bell 
Omichand who had been bidding his time threatened to disclose the plot 
to the Nawab unless the E English gr eed to pay him thirty lakhs of rupees. 
out of thë money that Mir Jafar wdéuld pay, them. Unserupulous to 
the core of his being perfidious Clive decided “to pay the traitor in, his* 
own coin and prepared a second agreement embodying the terms of.. 
-~ Omichand to which he. himself forged the signature of: his vacillating. 
colleague Watson. In the original aon there was no mention. 

e of this paymento Omichand. . - E - 

« Then Clive addressed a Teiter to the Nawab pain against 

. the treatment»accorded to the English by him and proceeded with his 
army towards Murshidabad. The two armies—that of the Nawab under 
Mir Jafar and that of the English? under Clive met on. the field of 

_ Edassey where treachery won the day (June 23, 1757 A. D. ). Mir Jafar 
` reached Murshidabad on the 25th June and Clive on the 29th. _ Clive 
was received by Mir Jafar in State in the Palace at Mansurganj, "where 
‘the new Nawab’s durbar was held. Clive placed Mir J afar on the throne 
and, as representative, of the English East India Company, presented his 
nazar and congratulated Mir, Jafar on his accession to' the ‘position of 

Nawab Nazim of Bengal, Bihar and Orissa. : 

Clive’s Secretary entered the vault in the Palace where the 
English found stored Rs. 17,60,000 in silver, Rs. 23; ‘00, 000 in gold. 
besides chests full of precious stones.’ The. inner (i.e., Siraj-ud-daula’s 
private) freasury ‘contained Rs. 8 crores ® from which Clive’ s followers 
„and favourites °were. paid handfuls like crumbs tinea. af dogs from 
the dinner table. fal 3% 


** There are some “who hold that an enormous ‘sum — = 
-imer treasury was divided between Mir : Jafar, Rami Chand,. Naba 
° *Krishna and Amin Beg Khan. ‘‘ Ram Chand.at the time of the. bagtle s 
of Plassey, was a writer on. Rs. 60 a month. He died fen years after- 
wards,’ worth £ 720,000 in. cash and bills; and. he also left 400 large 
water pots, 80 containing gold, and the rest silver; £ 180, 000 in land; 
and jewels to the value of £ 200,000. The wealth df Naba Krishna nay 
be estimated from the fact that he was able to-spend £ 90, 000 upon:the 
funeral (sradh) of his mother. His salary in 1667, as‘ ‘political banian 
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to the Company, to which post he was- appointed at the personal 


recommendation of Lord, Clive, was only Rs. 200.a month.” 


Clive and others then went to. the house of the Jagat Setts and 


- there arranged for the payment of stipulated, amounts to the parties’ 


concerned and the division of the loot among themselves. 


A moral leper Mir Jafar. was also physically so. Addicted to the 


opium, habit and suffering from leprosy he was ill-equipped to rule over ` 


a province. which bad becqme a centre of cyclonic’ disturbances during | 


many years. He was suspicious of his officers and meneand* soon the 
Ttnusnyd became a bed of thorns for him. He, was also, a puppet in the 
hands ofthe English whose demands his exhausted fr reasury: could hardly 
meet. The contempt in which he waseheld and the estimate people 


- made of his character and power would be clear from the following. 


quoted from:Ferishta’s History of Dekkan and the Histow, of Bengal— ` 

‘Mir Jafar upon his arrival at Patna was visited by all*the 
respectable. inhabitants, to pay their ‘allegiance upop hig accession to 
the soubahdery, and among them were many, who having formerly 


lived with him on terms of intim&te equality hoped to ‘share the. 


advantages of the exaltation, but were mostly disappointed, by a coal 
reception. Among these was Meerza Shumsed Deen, who, in the 
days of his distress; had assisted him with a sum of money, and now 


hoped. to have it repaid, and to enjoy the fayour of the navob; who, ° 


however, assumed towards him a distant hanaviouss fearful, as the 


Meerza was a man of wit and. free of speech that he might assume too ` 


much upon their former intimacy. One day it happened, notwith- 
standing, that Shumsed Deen being admitted to his presence, was going 
to speak, when the navob, expecting a reproach, , said‘ I have not 
. forgotten’ your former kindness, which I mean to repay; but at present 


the expenses of the English army and other contingencies are so great, 


it is not in my power. When God shall’give me ability and opportunity, 
I will not be unmindful of your obligations. i ae Meerza, e 
I am struck with woe sufferings} bat, alas ! Siraj-nd- danla plunderad 
emy house, or I should now. haye esteemed contributing to your relief as 
-an honour.’ Mir Jafar was womanishly fond of jewels; of which he 
_ always wore great numbers in his highest fortunes. On this day, his 


neck, arins, wrists, and Saban were more richly ornamented than, usual, s 


and the Meerza-wittlly said, ‘ To be sure, these few stones about Your 


person are not of very great value fo any one; but TI ‘should. think- 
a blow from one of your highness’s hands as an honour and satisfaction.’ l 
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Again some enemy of the Meerza’s informed the i that his 
‘attendants had picked a quairel with those of Colonel Clive, who was 
much offended; and the Meerza coming in soon after, Mir Jafar reproved 
` him, saying, ‘ Know you not.the rank of the Colonel, that your people. 
‘should dare to insult any of his friends ?’ The Meerza, iputting ön a 
. look of submission, exclaimed, ‘ My patron, how dare I even look the 
Colonel in the face with steudiniss evho every morning: of; my life make 
` three obeisagces to his ass.’ Mir J afar, was sflent, and oe not 
to tinderstand the meaning.” ” , . 

The price Mir Jafar had to pay to the English was beyond the 
„ream of avarice. Following the prevailing, custom Clive secured for 
Mir Jafar a firman or letter of appointment to the Viceroyalty from 
the Emperor at Delhi who himself was being shorn of power, A list 
of the enormous sems that were extracted from him is given’ below. 

The Hast India Company claimed Rs. 1,00,00,000 as..compensation 
for its losses. For the English, ‘Hindu and Armenian inhabitants of 
Calcutta which had been the target, of the late Nawbab’s attack were 
demanded respectively ‘Rs. 50,00,000, Rs. 20,00,000 and Rs. 10,00,000 
respectively ; for the naval squadron and, the army Rs. 2,50,000 apiece. 
The Members of the Council received the following amounits : — 

. Mr. Drake, the Governor and Colonel Clive, as Second Member of 
the Sélect Committee—Rs. 2 580,000 each. 

Mr. Becker, Mr. Watts and Major Kilpatrick—Re. ? 2, 40,000 each. 

In addition to what he réceived as Second Member, of the Select ` 
Committee Colonel Clive the arch conspirator and unscritpulous repre- 
sentative of the English got:— . i 

Rs. 2,00 „000, as Commaasersne chief and Rs. 16,00,000 “as a 
private donation ? ” a 

Additional. é eds ” were likewise made to the other Members 
of the Council, amounting, in the case of Mr. Watts to Rs. 8,00,000. ` 

“The whole claim of the. British amounted to £ 2,697,750.” 

” The British officers and troops received a bonus of £ 1,238,575, 
gut x which, Clive. himself had taken £ 82,500 besides a rich jaigir or 
estate in Bengal.” , 3 i EE 

But no‘ -funds ‘existed fo’ satisfy the inordinate ‘claims of the - 
English, and they had to be content with one-half gf the stipulated sums, . 
and eyeh of this reduced amount one-third had to be taken in jewels 
- and plate, there befng no coin nor ingots left in the depleted treasury: 
Thus Mir Jafar was hard. put to it to. pay the Binglish and to 
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maintain the phantasmagoria of an expensive grandeur which was a 
replica of the vanished grandeur of the Dethi Court. 


We see: ‘here the begining of the British Hinge} in the East which _- 
lasted for a very long time. 


Mir Jafar was for some time flattered, feasted and feted “ the, . 

_ English who cherished extravagang idea? of Indian wealth and used . 
`: -Mir Jafar as the Yoose tleat laid golden eggs. Mir J afar paid a visit ` 
to Calcutta in September, 1759 and was lavishly entertained for four 
days at the expense of the East India Companys: It cost the Company 
Rs. 86,000. But it is a significant fact that the expenses incurred by 
the Company in entertaining the Head of the Setts amounted to 
Rs. 17,374. This shows that the English were fully aware of the 
influence and, útility of the great bankers who hadé always played afi 
important part in conspiracies to make and unmake Nawabs in Bengal. 
Indeed-it was’ suspicion about the attachment of the Setis to the 
English that made Mir Kashim have the heads of the family arrested in 
1768 and subsequently killed by drowning them in the Ganges. The 
arrest ‘was resented by the English and a letter expressing their protest_ 
was written by the English Governor to’ Mir Kashim. - From the letter 
‘it‘appears that when Mir Kashim got himself recognised Nawab by the 
English he had no intention of trapping such a valuable dove at the 
‘time. But circumstances changed and the intentiog of the Nawab 
with them. That the Setts had been friends of the English would be 
apparent from the fact that on 93rd November, 1786 the fugitive English 
Council still at Falta instructed Major Kilpatrick to write again ‘to, Jagat 
` Sett—‘‘ to let him know that their dependence was upon ] him, and: popes 
him alone, for the hopes they had of resettling in an amicable manner.’ 


On becoming Nawab Mir Jafar made a grant to*the Company of 
the Zamindari or land-holdér’s rights over an extensive tract of country ` 
round Calcutta, later known as the District of 24-Parganas, The area 
of this tract was 882 square miles. The Company thus obtained ‘“the -, 
. right to collect the cultivators’ rents, togetheg with the revenue + 
jurisdiction attached, “subject to the obligation of paying over the 
assessed land-tax to the Nawab, as the representative of the Delhi 
Emperor.” And it was not till 1759 that the land-tax was granted by 
the Emperor, the nominal suzerain of the Nawab, Jin favour of Clive, 
who thus became ‘the: land-lord of his dwn masters, the Hast India ` 
Company. The proprietary right thus granted reverted to the Company 
in 1774 on the death of Clive.?* 
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Mir Jafar was soon in trouble with Raja Raydurlav the Treasurer, 
Raja Ramnarayan, Governg of Patna and Raja Ramrám Singh, the - 
‘Governor of Midnapur. Clive, however, mediated , and patchwork 
compromises were concluded with them. ' ' j 


The ‘position of Mir Jafar must have been galling to the sense 

_, of self-respect even of a man so bereft of self-respect andi he was found 

. entering into a conspiracy ‘with the Hollanders: On receipt of this - 

news Clive, attacked Chinsura and defeated the Hollanders there and’ - 

left for England in 1760 after having acted as Governor: jof Bengal for 
biag e; 


three years. 


au The inefficiency of Mir afar soon became apparent and his 
iniquities came to roost. The administration was disor, géinised and the 
revenues were dwendling. The Nawab failed to ‘pay, the! ‘English what 
he had promised fo pay; and failed to pay the troops who beseiged the 
Nawab in his. palace at Murshidabad. Vansittart who had succeeded 
‘Clive as the Head of the English in Caleutta ordered! | Mir Jafar to 
Calcutta (1761) and made his son-indaw Mir Kashim Nawab. 


œ Mir Kashim had been sent by Mir Jafar to the English in Calcutta 
to settle terms of payment to them. The English were; impressed as 
much with his ability as with the tempting bait of bribe ete., he gave. 
He distributed Rs. 20,00,000 among the members of the Couneil as 

‘‘ ptivate donatigns ° and gave the Company a grant of: the Districts 
of Burdwan, Midnapur and Chittagong, estimated to yield. a net revenue 
of half a million sterling a year. . ; 

; Mir Kashim could, not be servile and subservient like his father-. . 
in-law.” “He began to show a will of his own and his determination te 
get rid of his dependence on the English. He realised that! Murshidabaà 
was too near Calcutta to be the place for preparation to realise his 
cHerised dream of independence as also to command; the line of 
‘communication with the north-west. So he decided to remove the 

; capital to Monghyr after *he had paid off the English by retrenching 
id expenses and increasing revenues: and “ apie His uncle, Mir Turab .. 
Ali Khan, as Deputy Nazim at Murshidabad..... .took with him, all 
his effects, his elephants, horses and fresauted: comprising cash and 

jewelleries of the harem, and even the gold’ and ysilver | decorations of . 
the Imarhbara, amounting to several lakhs in value, and ‘bade farewell - 
.to the country of Bengal. Jaa Monghyr he proceedell to organise an 
army drilled and equipped after European model and began, to intrigue 
with the Nawab Wazir-of Oudh. ‘‘ He was resolved to try his strength 
with the English.” 
z ; n ; 
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Mir Kashim was exasperated by the iniquity and insolence of the 

l English. In the first years of his rule Mir Kashim had done his best 

to deserve and. preserve the-goodwill of the English. He had dismissed 
Mir Jafar’s worthless favourites, and made them disgorge the bulk of -” 
, their ill-gotten wealth. ue Tuarge arrears of pay had been disbursed 
not only to his mutinous soldiery, but to the Company’s troops as well., 

. With the money which he sent down to Calcutta our countrymen (i.e. 
"the English) at Madrasewere enabled to, complete the overthrow of ‘hie : 
; French. 77 Noteworthy reforms were ordered in every branch ofthe 
Nawab’s governmeyt. Seldom indeed had justiee been administered so 
firmly, and the revenues applied to ends so praiseworthy, as in the first 
two years of Kashim’s reign in Bengal? ~- 

‘But the, English were unreasonable—proving that justice counts 
for little where Kainan interests are deeply concernegl. They placed at 
the-‘héad” of the Patna Factory Ellis—a headstrong, Violent, 
unscrupulous man who took delight in sowing dissension between the ` 
Nawab’s officers and the Company’ s servants. Mir, Kashim could not 
help distrusting thé English whose insolence equalled their tapacity. 
The ‘privileges and immunities claimed by English traders and Their 
Indian co-workers rankled in the mind of the ruler who saw himself 
robbed of much revenue by the tricks and rogueries that flourished 
everywhere under the English Flag. ° l 

` The situation created by the English was, intolerable. As 
‘Trotter has put it :— 

‘By virtue of former treaties the Company’s goods were exempt 
from all tolls and duties in any part of Bengal. A dastak ‘or pass, 
signed by the English Governor, secured a free passage for the goods. 
Tt was never intended to cover the private trade of the Company’s 
servants, far less of natives subjects to the Nawab of Bengal. But out 
of the exemption grew up a vast system of open smuggling in whith 
the Company’s servants led the way. Every gumashta or middleman, 
every native adventurer who could hire a dastak or fly a Comptiny’s 
flag, cheated the revenue in the same fashion. It was said taf? the 
youngest writer in thé: ‘Company’s service could make two ot three 
thousand rupees & month by selling passes to native coustomers. 

“ Nor were these the only offences charged against our 
countrymen. The Nawab himself, in a letter to Vansittart eomplain- 
ed that all- the ‘English chiefs with their gumashtas, officers, and, 
agents, in every district of the Government, act as collectors, renters, 
and magistrates, and ‘setting up the Company’s colours, allow no power 
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to my officers.. And, besides this, the gumashtas and other servants 
in every district, in every¥market and village, carry oft a trade, in oil,’ 
fish, straw, bamboo, rice, paddy, betelnut and other, things; and every 
man with a Conapany’s dastak in “his hand regards “himself as not less 
> than the Company. Loud and bitter were the murmurs “of., Mir 
Kashiin’s officers against those overbearing Sahibs whose agents forced 
the people to buy.and self at the Sahib’s own price, ; under pain of a 
flogging, and sat in judgment on their own® cauges | “without any regaid, 


for the decrees of the regular courts. Bee, Kas 
If this had not provoked Mir Kashim one fgils to understand what 
could’ warm a ruler to his duty. a z 


“ On his way up to Patna in April, 1762, Hastings reported to 
the Governor what his own eyes had seen. To his surprise every boat ° 
he met on thesriver bore the Company’s’ flag, which: ‘was: flying also 
from many places along the bank. At almost every village he found 
the shops closed and ‘the people fled, for fear of fresh exactions at 
the hands of English mérchants and their followers; What he saw 
then and afterwards convinced ‘him that the lawless doings of his 
countrymen could ‘ bode no good to the Nawab’s revenues; “the quiet 
of the country, or the honour of our nation’. It was the old tale of 
_ masterful adventurers working their mad will on neighbours too weak, 
timid, or indolent to withstand them. On the one side towered ‘ the 
strength of givilisation without mercy’; on the other crouched a 
multitude of feeble folk, debased by centuries of foreign tyrants, caste ` 
oppression, and all the lowering inflwences of a tropical climate. The 
people, ‘of Bengal in fact were as sheep waiting to be shorn by men f 
who would certainly shear them to the skin.”?” i . 

Mir Kashim was reluctant to be unreasonable and’ to the last 
wavered on the brink of an armed conflict with the English. In a: 
letter to Vansittart he wrote as follows :— ! 

“In what way have I deceived or betrayed you? I never 
“devoured two or three crores of rupees of the treasurers of Mir Jafar 
Khan. I never seized a bigha of the land belonging ! ito Calcutta : nor 
have I imprisoned your gomashtas. Havet aE not dischar ged the, debetig 
by the Khan afore named ? Did I procure from you, gentleman, the. 
payment of the arrears of his: army, or pul you to the expense of 
maintaining the Company's forces? I gave you E bi which 
produced near a crore of rupees....... cat ss 

From this letter it becomes apparent that the Taglish at Calcutta 
were already conspiring to replace Mir Kashim “by another Nawab— 
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one who would not consider jt galling to his own sense of self-respect 


‘to allow the English to rob his subjects—whiose placid slumber would 


not be disturbed by disquieting dreams of the responsibilities of the 
ruler to protect his subjects against injustice and iniquity. 

. Mir Kashim was not ready to precipitate matters and when i in: 
November, 1762 Warren Hastings went up to him in Monghyr, . 
company. with Vaisittart, he agreed thaf the,inland trade of a 


É ‘Company’ s servants should*be liable only to an ad valorem duty of nine 


per cent. on the-cost of - gheir goods at the place of purchase. Thé 
proposal was aceepted by Vansittart, who had réckoned without the 


vo 


majority” of his Council. These people. were furious at the prospect of J 


surrendering even a fraction of their own unjust privileges for the good 
of the people of the: country. They were agreeable to bay rupees two 


and a half per: ‘cont:-only on ‘the trade in salt. The ageeement entered á 


mto by Vansittart was annulled with a storm of jeers. Mir Kashim 
retorted by issuing, in March, “1163, an edict which abolished all” transit 
duties in Bengal. It was am extreme measure but an obvious remedy 
for. the glaring injustice of a” trade system which encouraged every 
form of fraud, plunder and violence, robbing the Nawab’s treasury anid 
impovetishing his people for the benefit of. a band of greedy 


foreigners.°- In the Calcutta Council it evoked yet louder clamours | 


than before against a ruler who. thus stove to place his own 
countrymen on ad equal footing with the privileged rivajs—the' selfish 
interlopers. In. vain did Hastings and Vansittart plead for the right 
of ‘a whole nation . to! trade ine their. own country on the terms 
atrogated by a few ‘strangers from Western, seas. The majority in 


Council who considered themselves as arbiters of the Nawab’s fate . 


demanded the withdrawal of the.edict, and prepared for war. Ellis at 
Patna found himself. free to take his own way.. Thegarrest of an 


English merchant and the seizure of a boat-load of arms by the * 


Nawab’s officers were the plea for Ellis to declare open war. On the, 
night of June 24 his troops carried the city of Patna with a rush. The: 


Nawab replied to this impudent challenge to his authority by ordering e 


the arrest of every Englishman in Bengal. Amyett, a leading 
supporter of Ellis in the Calcutta Council, was slain in an attempt to 
resist the Nawab’s officers. Patna was recovered as easily as if had 
been lost; and ere long Ellis himself with ‘many of his countrymen in 
Bengal fell into the hands of ‘‘ a conquerer; whose peeene were already 
beyond control. ” ' 

Apppreheniavs of danger and disgusted with the perfidy: of the 
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English Mir Kashim had begun to seek help from thé ruler of Oudh 
with whom the homeless} E Emperor, Shah Alam, hadi found shelter. 
But there were weak joints in thé armour of Mix Kashim’s 
preparations. He was defeated, and when: the Brute | latent ip nian 
. prevailed Mir Kashim fled towards Bhagolpore—after i having . put to 
death Raja Ramnarayan, „Paja -Rajdurlav, “two “ót the - Jagat Setts 
and others whom he.had Kept in®captivity. He died a pauper and his | 
funeral wgs performed with the sale proceeds of a pair! ‘of shawls—the 
only property lett by hun. kA i TE 

In the meantime (on the 10th July, 176%, an * agreergnt ` was 
enteted into between the English and Mir Jafar that Mir Kashim 
™ should be deposed and . Mir Jafar reinstated as Nawab of Bengal. 
‘* The English i Council in, Calcutta,’’ Hunter was: : constrained to 

remark, ‘‘ had fhus twice found the profitable opportunity which they . 
loved, of creating a new Nawab of Bengal, and of; receiving the 

- donations and “large sums ‘of money distributed to them: by each of the 
Nawabs on his accession.’’*? è i 

“ Every occasion for setting up anew Nawab was considered” a 
sultable opportunity for shaking the _proverbial pagoda tree” “of ‘the, 
East ....When Mir Jafar was made Nawab a second, me in 1768, 
the preasnts amounted to £ 500,165.” 5 ` i d 

Reinstated Mir Jafa? died on the 17th January, 1765, ‘leaving a 
legacy to Clive. of five lakhs of rupees, mohars and, _jéwels which, he 
made over to his wife Munni Begam and nominating Nazim-ud- daula 
his heir who, in his turn had tó pay £ 140,000 to. ie members of the 
Calcutta. Council for his accession. K 

. The death of Mir Jafar was i the end of be rule” oi the 
Nawabs in Bengal. 

Clive wase prevailed upon by the East India: sh can to ‘come 
ut to Bengal again, in 1765, 'as, Governor of Bengal. ‘But before his 
arrival General Munro gad won the decisive battle of Buxar which 
brought „the Moghul Emperor, Shah Alam, as a- suppliant to the 
, Baglin camp. e 

Clive lost no time to seek the substance `of territorial power, under 
the fiction of-a grant from the Moghul Emperor. : "He advanced 
rapidly ‘up from Calcutta to Allahabad and thre settled the fate of 
nearly the northern half of Tadi. Oudh was given, back to the Nawab 

. Wazir, on “conditién of his payitig: ‘half a million sterling towards the 
expenses of the war. The provinces of Allahabad and Kora, lying | 
between the Ganges and the Jamuna, were! handed over" to the 
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Emperor, Shah Alam who in his turn granted to À English Company 
“the fiscal administration of Bengal, Bihar find Orissa and also the 
territorial jurisdiction of the Northern Ciéars. The transaction 
regarding Bengal which was‘the bestowal on the English of the virtual 


government of Bengal, Bihar and Orissa was the bestowal of a territory: 


twice as large and populous as the British Islands and yielding a 
revenue of three million pounds. ° j ° 
‘The hglish Company thas disguised the true extept of their 
eterritorial greatness, uler cover of the power implied in a legal 
pouraenk signed bye the titular head of a disembodied Empire. 
“From the day when Mir Jafar was first seated on the masnad of a 
Bengal, the sceptre of government had TA into their hands.” 
But the Emperor’s firman served for a time to mask the frenato 
of a mere trading company of foreigners into a great political power. 
A puppet Nawab was stilb maintained at Murshidabad receiving 


an annual allowance of £600,000 from the English, and half of the ` 


amount was paid to the Emperor gs tribute from Bengal, Bihar and 
Orissa. When’ Nazim-ud-daula was set up in 1765, presents to- 
Englishmen came in to the extent of £ 280,356.” ** Joan J ohnstone, 
one, of the many company servants of Lord Clive’s time was: the. 
“recipient òf a handsome ‘! present ’’. Elphinstone ‘has.’ given a 
statement of the ‘‘ 
received two lads and 37,000 rupees (about £ 30,000), and his, brother, 
a gentleman not in the Company’s service, 60,000 rupees. The other 
commissioners received: one lace and 12,000 rupees each.’’** A Dual 
system of Govertiment was. established by which all the revenues of 
` Bengal, Bihar and Orissa were received by the English who undertook 
to maintain the army, while the criminal jurisdiction was vested in the 
Nawab. ‘This divided responsibility gave rise to still more corruption. 
The worthlessness:of the Nawabs -would be evident from thè 
fact that Nazim-ud-daula (1765-1766 A.D.) readily agreed to get from 
the. English a “Bepend of Rs. 53,86,161 per annum—abandoning with 


a light heart ‘‘ a revenue estimated at two crores and fifty lakhs “and a, 


total income from.-all sources of three crores and thirty lakhs.” He 
exclaimed with joy—‘‘ I shall now have as many dancing girls as I 
like.’’"** The Englishymade the arrangement that the Government 
should be in the hands of Mahammed Reja Khan, Raja Dullavram and 


the Jagat Seths—the former of whom was charged’ with the payment . 
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cf the Nawab’s sepoys, horse, „servants etc. as also thé following 
stipends : ; ' 


Rs. > 
Syefud-ud-daula (the Nawab’s brother) a 7,000 per month 
Moberik-ud-daula (do) de ... 5,000 » bs 
-e Miran’s son (the Nawab’s nephew) ... 5,000 | 33 
The Begum and her family” °.. 6, 000 i a 


It is superflyous to say that the 'sțipend ranted toitte Nawab — 
was “gradually reduced. When Warren Hastings decided to make 
Bengal. pay, the first stéps he took were ` ° 7 
, «~ = (1) The abolition of the Dua] system of government. - 

e (2) The stopping of an annual tribute. of £ 3,00, 000 to the 
Emperor at Delhi. : 
The allowands. of the Nawab was cut down to he hele 
. resulting in a saying. of £ 160,000-a year. ‘‘ As a matter of fact the 
“titular Nawab, being* then a minor, had ceased to render even any 
nominal service for his enormous incgme. Clive had himself reduced 
the- -original £ 600,000 to £ 450,000 on-the accession of a, ‘new Nawab 
in 1769.8 > 
The argument adduced by Hastings for stopping ie: tribute to the 
Emperor was that the Emperor had been seized by the Marathas and 
to pay money to him would practically be paying it to the: Marathas. 
One feels astonished that a man of Hastings’s temperament and 
unscrupulousness even cared to adduce any reason for withholding the 
tribute to the Emperor. For, one cannot help remembering the burst 
of rhetoric with which Sheridan dismissed the anticipated plea of 
state-necessity which mpat be put forward in support of ‘the action of 
Hastings regarding the ‘ ‘ Begum Princesses ’’ of Oudh : —| 
“ State-necessity! no, my lords, that imperial tyrant, state- 
necessity, is yet a generous despot; ‘bold is hiş demeanour, rapid his 
decisions, and terrible his grasp. But what he does, my ldrds, he dares 
a avoi, and, avowing, scorns any other justification than the, gr eat motive 
that placed the fron geeptre in his hand. But a quibbling, ` pilfering, 
prevaricating . state-necessity that tries to skulk behind the skirts af 
justice; a state-necessity that tries to steal a pitiful justification from 
whispering accusations and fabricated rumoùrs nq, my lords, that is 
no state-hecessity; tear off the mask and you see coarse vulgar avarice, 
' you see speculation lurking under the gaudy disguise, and adding the guilt 
of libelling the public honour to its own private fraud.” 3°, 


. 


si 
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Hastings could descend to any depth of degradation to serve his 
interest with which he mixed up the intek of the Company he served. 
He practically seduced the wife of Imhoff a'fellow passenger by the , 
Indiaman in which they were coming to India and lived with her in 
open adultery for a pretty long time after which he married her. ` He 
had not scrupled to bring about the destruction of the journalist Hicky; - 
who gave out the secret arrangement by which the wife of Imhoff was to , 
become Mrs. Hastings and the death of Nanda Kumar which has been 
regarded as a ‘‘ judic&al murder ” *° by competent men. And he had 
for his suppérter $mpey the judge “‘ to whose support he was at one 
time indebted for the safety of his fertune, honour and reputation ” s% 
though his honour rooted in dishonour stood and his reputation was the 
reputation of the unscrupulous. é à 

Clive had made an effort to rid the Company’s Government in India 
of corruption. Though he had himself been steepedgin coxruption he - 
desired to purify-the Company’s service by prohibiting illicit gains and 
guaranteeing a reasonable salary from honest sources? Though his plans 
were not carried out by his immediate successors the efforts atygood 
Government by the British in India are regarded as dating from the ` 
second Governorship of Clive in 1765, as their military supremacy must 
be admitted to date from the battle of Plassey in 1757. : 

The Province was in an unsettled state. Clive left Bengal and 
India for the last time in 1767 for England where*he could not be 
happy, because of a guilty conscience and ended his life in the year 
1774 A.D. zA 

Clive was succeeded by Verelest as Governor of Bengal who made 
over charge to Cartier in the year 1769 A.D. 

It was in 1769-70 that an unprecedented calamity overtook Bengal— 
the famine which is officially reported to have’ sweyft away one-third 
of the population. - 

s a 
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. Asian African Conference—18—24 -April, 1955. The Publications 
Division, Ministry of Information and Broadcasting, Government of 
“India. May, 1955. Price 8 anas. 

Pandit Nehru, as India’s representative, ‘has done (and is gtill doing) 

valyable ser¥ice ¢o0 the cause of World® Peace, sand Asian African Con- 
“ference at Bandung is a landmark in his successful career of cementing 
the friendship of the peoples, The stand taken at Banding mightehave 
been an eyesore to people that stil) thought of imperialism, but it has 
been unmistakably and unequivocally declared, and by Pandit Nehru, 
that “we value the friendship of the great countries and, if I am to play 
my part, I should® like to say that we sit with the great countries of the 
world. as brothers, be they ia Burops or Americas”. Today Asia is dynamic 
ho doubt, and therefore it was but proper for Asia and an Asiatic to feel 
the injustice and inhumanity which had been'the measure of treatment 
meted out to Africa by the rest of the world; the inhumanity which the 
expléters showed when they took out Africans by force and guile to slave 
for them in the plantations or for any worse fate. To hail them as brothers 
and tc see that the wrong is righted is the duty of the world, and we aré 
proud that Pandit Nehru has tgken the lead in the matter. 

The rôle of India and the rôle of China have important bearings on the 
rest of the world, and the future destiny of mankind, and the Prime 
Minister Jawaharlal’s Speeches at Bandung and in the Loka Sabha and 
the final communique of the Conference have been properly made accessible 
to the public in this volume. l 

The venture is welcome. A map showing the position of Bandung and 
excerpts from Prime Minister Chou en Lai’s speeches (if not wholesale 
citations), it is suggested, wouid have added to the worth of the volume 
and increased its educative value in particular. 
~ „The concluding sentences ia Nehru’s Bandung . speech will bear 

; repetftion : “We have to five up to what we have said and what we have 
7 thougbf and even more =, to live up to what the world expects of us, 
what Asia expects = *us, what the millions in these countries expect of, 


aa 


us Amen. 
. ‘ P. R., Sen 
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Sri HEMENDRAPRASAD GHOSH \ 


High tributes were paid to the veteran Indian Journalist Shri. 


Hemendraprasad Ghosh, by distinguished citizens. of Calcutta, at a 
public meeting at Darbhanga Hall in the University on September 24, 


on the oveasion of Hemendiaprasad’s 80th birth-day: The Governor , 


of West Bengal and Chancellor of the University, Dr. H. C. Mookerjee 
presided ‘over "the fraction: , ` The Mayor of Calcutta, Sri Satis- 
chandra Gbosh conveyed to "Sri Hemendraprasad the g0 wisħes 
of the citizens oê Calcutta and prayed for his many more years of 
useful and happy life. The Vice- Chancellor of the University read 
out messages of good will from distinguished persons all over the 
country. Henendraprasad is a Member of the Senate of the 
University of Calcutta, and it.was only fit and propa that felicitation’ 
on bis 80th birth-day .were offered to him i in the University Hall. 
He is at present engaged in writing an elaborete - history “of Bengat 
from the middle of the 18th centuyy'up`to the present day. The first 


instalment of this history is appearing in the present number of the 


Calcutta Review. We very much hope that Sri. Homend prasad 
wili live long to complete this Important work, 


* * ° * 


UNVEILING OF THE Bust OF. PROFESSOR MAnENDRANAIH SARKAR . 


A marble bust of the “late Dr. -Mabendranath Sarkar who was 
for many years Professor of Philosophy in the Sanskrit College and in 
the Presidency College, and who was also a lecturer in the Post- 
Graduate Department of the Calcutta University, was unveiled in the 
Sanskrit College, thé main centre of his teaching and research 
activities on the 3rd October. Professor N. K. Siddhanta, Vice- 
Chancellor cf our University, presided aver the ceremony.e*Dr. 
Mabendranath Sarkar was, throughout his life, a genuine and searnest 


e student. of Philosophy. His passion for philosophical studies took hfnt 


to countries beyond India, and his lectures on Vedanta and Indian 
mysticism were highly appreciated in different centres of learning in 
Europe. It is gratifying that the Sanskrit College, Calcutta, the 
main centre of bis inspiration and research activities should enshrine 
his marble bust. 
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RECEPTION OF THE VICE-CHANCELLOR BY THE UNIVERSITY 
|) STUDENTS? UNION. 


On 4th Ostober, the University Students’ Union accorded a cordial 
welcome to our new Vice-Chancellor Professor Siddhanta. The 
President and the Secretary of the Union in their speeches narrated 
some of the legitimate grievances of the student community in the 
University, and asted for the attention of the Vice Chancellor to those 
probletis. eThe main note of the speeches of the President and the 
‘Secretary ‘of the, Union was, however, ne of co- operation with the 
authorities of the University in the task of infproving education and 
providing better facilities for education in Calcutta. The Vice- 
Chancellor gave a patient hearing to the demands of the students, 
_and assured the Students’ Union that he would always try to promote 
the legitimaté interests of the student community, At the same time, 


he invited éhe students to come forward and undertake som? projects 
` of students’ welfare and health services. The Vice-Chancellor, in his 
speech, laid” particular emphasis on the need for some self-help ` 
e programmes to .be adopted by the student community in Calcutta. 
Such self-help programmes were undertaken in many American and 
some other foreign. Universities, and the student community in 
Caleutia might derive an important lesson from the examples of the 
students in those Universities. The function ended pleasantly in an 
atmogpheré of cordiality, good will and mutual understanding. 





Qbolifications 
CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY 
Notification No. C/396/116(A%1.) , 


° 
“Tt is notified for general information that under Sub-section (1) of Sectiog 2 of the 
First Statutes of the University of Calcutta, relating to the ‘Affiliation of Colleges’ to « 
the University, the Chancellor is*pleased to approve of the proposal of the Syndicate 
that the Tangrakhali Bankim Chandra Sardar Mahavidyalaya lse affiliated in English, 
Bengali, Sanskrit, Logic, History, Civics, Commercial Geography and Commercial 
Arithmetic and Book-keeping to the I.A. standard with effect from the commencement 
of the session 1955-56 with permission to present @andidates for examination in the 
subjects from 1957 and not earlier. 


Senate HoUsE, CALCUTTA, ` D. CHAKRAVARTI, 
The 9th August, 1955. e Registrar,” 


CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY 
» e e 
s J 


Notification No. C/394/115(Aff.) 


“It is notified for general information that umder Sub-section (1) of Section 2 of the 
First Statutes of the University of Calcutta relating to the “Affiliation of Colleges” 
to the University of Calcutta, the Chancellor is pleased to approve of the proposal thate 
the Maharajadhiraj] Uday Chand College for Women, Burdwan shall be affliated to 
the Calcutta University in English, Bengali, Additional Paper in Alternative Bengali, 
Civics, Logic, Sanskrit, Alternative Bengali, History and, Commercial Geography to 
the I.A. standard and in English, Bengali, Additional Paper in Alternative Bengali, 
Economics, Philosophy, Sanskrit, Alternative Bengali and History to the B.A.. (Pass) 
standard with effect from the commencement of the session 1955-56 with permission 
to present candidates at the examination from 1957 and not earlier. i 


Senare HousE, CALCUTTA, D. CHAKRAVARTI, 
The 9th August, 1955. Registrar.” 


CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY 
Notification No, C/403/5(Affl.) 


“Tt is notified for general information that under Section 11 of the First Statutes 
of the University of Calcutta relating to the “Affiliation of Colleges” to the University, 
tho Chancellor is pleased to approve of the proposal of the Syndicate that the Bangabasi 
College, Calcutta, be affiliated to the Calcutta University in Zoology to the B.Sc. (Honours) 
standard with offecifrom the commencoment of the session 1955-56 with permission 
to present candidates for the examination in the subject from 1957 and not earlier.” 


Senare House, CALCUTTA, ®D. CHAKRAVARTI, «| 


The 9h August, 1955. Registrar. - 
© o 
. 


CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY ° 2 
Notification No. ©/401/103(Affl.) 


“Tt is notified for general information that under Section 11 of the First Statutes 
of the University of Calcutta, felating to the ‘Affiliation-of Colleges’ to the University 
the Chancellor is pleased to approve of the proposal of the Syndicate that in extension 
of the affiliation already geoted, tho Rampurhat College, Birbhum, be affliated in 
Biology to the I.Sc. standard and in Commercial Geography and Commercial Arith- 
metic and Book-keeping to the I.A. standard with effect from the commencement of 
the session 1955-56, with permission to present candidates for the examination in the 


subjects from 1957 and not earlier: a 


Senare House, CALCUTTA, i D. CHAKRAVARTI, 3 
The 9h August, 1985. Š Registrar. 


~ 


e 
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Yoa UNIVERSITY 
Notification No. C/465/118(Affl.), dated the 22nd August, 1955 


It is notified for general information that under Sub-section (1) of Section 2 of the 
First Statutes of the University of Calcutta, relating to the ‘Affiliation of Colleges’ to 


_ the University, the Chancellor is pleased to approve of the proposal that the Seth Sooraj- 


mull Jalan Girls’ College, Calcutta, shall be affiliated to the Caleutta University. m 
English, Bengali Vernacular, Hindi Vernacular, Additional Paper in Alternative Hindi, 
History, Logic, Civics, Sanskrg and Alternative Hindi to. the I.A. standards with 
effect from the commencement of the s@ssion 1955-56, with permission to present candi- 
dates at the examination in the subjects from 1957 ail not earher. e- 
LJ e 
+ Senate House, CALOUTTA, ‘ D. CHAKRAVARTI, 
The 22nd August, 1955. Registrar. 


° 
CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY 
Notification No. c/461%4(Afil.); dated the 22nd August, 1955 


It is notified for general information that under Section 11 of the First Statutes of 
the University o&Calcutta relating to the “Affiliation of Colleges” to the University, the 
Chancellor is pleaged to approve of the proposal of the Syndicate that the Burdwan Raj 
College be affiliated to the Calcutta University in English, Bongali, Accountancy, Com- 
mercial Law, General Economics, Indian Economies, Business Organisation, Commercial 
Geography and®Speigal Papers in Advanced Accountancy and Auditing to the B.Com. 
standard with effect fron, the commencement of the session 1955-56 with permission 
to present candidgtes for the examination in the subjects from 1957 and not earlier. 


Senate House, CALOUTTA, D. CHAKRAVARTI, : 
æ The 22nd August, 1955. Registrar. 


CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY 
Notification No. C/467/119(Affl.), dated the 22id August, 1955 


It is notified for general ifformation that under Süb-section (1) of Section 2 of the 
First Statutes of the University of Calcutta, relating to the ‘Affiliation of Colleges’ to 
the University,the Chancellor is pleased to approve of the proposal that the Hooghly 
Training College, Hooghly, be affiliated to the University of Calcutta in the subjects 
mentioned below to the B.T. standard with effect from the commencement of the session 
1955-56, with permission to present candidates for the B.T. Examination from 1956 
and not earlier, . 


` 


SUBJECTS 


(1) Principles of Education including Educational Psychology. 
(2) History of Education. 
(3) General Jlethods, School Organisation and School Hygiene. 
(4) Contents and Methods of Teaching— , 
(i) English ; (ii) Bengali; (iii) Hindi; (t0) History ; (v) Mathematics ; (vi) Sanskrit ; 
(wii) Hygiene; (viii) Arts and Crafts; (ix) Primary and Infant School subjects; (æ) 
Geography; (xi) Physical cience; (wii) Biological Scionces, 
. © (5) Essay and Composition. 
(6) Additional subjects— 
> (i) Mentai and Educational Measurements. ; 
.(%) Social and Abnormal Psychology applied to Education. 
(iii) Mental Hygiene and Child Guidance. 
(iw) Methods and Organisation in Nursery Schools, Kindergartens and Montessory 
Schools. 
(@) Comparative Education. ' 
(vi) Education of Handicapped Children (Mentally tetarded) only. 


Senare House, Cgicurra, “D. CHAKRAVARTI, 
The 22nd August, 1955. Registrar.” 


CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY 
Notification No. C/463/117(Affi.), dated the 22nd August, 1955 


It is notified for general information that under Sub-section (1) of Section 2 of the 
First Statutes of the University of Calcutta, relating tathe ‘Affiliation of Colleges’ to 


a a 


e 
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College for Girls, Calcutta, shall be affiliated to the Cafoutta University in English, 
Bengali, (Vernacular), Additional Paper in Alternative Btngali, Civics, Logic, History, 
Sanskrit, Alternative Bengali, Commercial Geography and Commercial Arithmetic 
and Book-keeping to the I.A. standard with effect from the commencement of the session 
1955-56, with permission to present candidates at the examination inethe subjects from 
1957 and not earlier. 


Sunare Hous, CALCUTTA, ; D. CHAKRAVARTI, 
The 22nd August, 1955. i Registrar.” 


the University, the Chancellor is pleased to approve of “Gepost v that the Deshband uy 


e 
N e + 
B.A. AYD B.%&. CAND{DATES (1955)—-REPORTED AGAINST . 


The following orders have bgen passed by thé Vice-Chancellor an& Syndicate in, 
respect of those. candidates who were involved in reports alleging breach of discipline 
in the B.A. Examination, 4955 :— . 

. (1) The Sxamination for 1955 of the following candidate is cancelled and he is debar- 
red from appearing at any University Examination for the year 1956 to 1960 (five years):— 

(i) Ramendranath Mukhopadhyay, How. N. 2,8Regn. No. 5769 of 1949-50, Non- 

e Collegiate Student. 

(2} The examination for 1955 of the following candidates is cancelled and they are 
debarred from appearing at any University Examination in 1956 :— 

(i) Sailosranjan Sarkar, Cal. 330, Regn. No. 1340 of 1951-52, Befgabasi College. — 

(i) Uma Dasgupta, Cal. F. 144, Regn. No. 298 of 1951-52, Bethune College. ‘ 

(iii) Purusottam Khaitan, Cal. N. 139, Regn. No. 19932 of 1946-47, Non-Collegiate 
Student, Bangabasi College. e 


Mahavidyalaya. 


F . . e a) 
} (iv) Nikunjabihari Sasmal, Tam. N. 23, Regn. No. 9691 of 1947-48, Tamralipta. 
e+ 


(3) Tho examination for 1955 of the followmg candidates is cancélled :— 
(i) Bhabatosh Maulik, Cal. 277, Regn. No. 13753 of 1946-47, Bangabasi College. 
(ii) Prabhaschandra Pal, Cal. 372, Regn. No. 11742 of 1945-46, Bangabasi College, 
(iii) Pramodchandra Ray, Cal. 383, Regn. No. 9237 of 1944-45, Bangabasi College. 
(év) Dipika Ghosh, Cal. F. N. 245, Regn. No. 7358 of 1949-50, Non-Collegiate Student. 
(vy Umakanta Bhattacharyya, Tam. 10, Regn. No. 16184 of 1950-51, Tamralipte 
Mahavidyalaya. j ; 
(vi) Asokkumar Berd, Tam. 17; Regn. No. 21188 of 1949-50, Tamralipta Mahavidyalaya. 
(4) No-action be taken against the following candidates :— 
(i) Jyotsna Datta, Cal. F. N. 290, Non-Collegiate Student. ; 
(ii) Aruna Mukhopadhyay, Cal. F. N. 436, Regn. No. 10029 of 194448, Non-Colle- 
giate Student. ’ er 
The following orders havé been passed by the Vice-Chancellor and Syndicate in 
respect of those candidates who were invelved in reports alleging breach. of discipline 
in the B.Sc. Examination, 1955 :— : g 
(1) The examination for 1955 of the following candidate is cancelled and he is debar- 
red from appearing at any University Examination for the years 1956 and 1957 :— 
(i) Bhabadeb Mukhopadhyay, Bank. 64, Regn. No. 15057 of 1949-50, City College. 
(2) The examination for 1955 of the following candidates is cancelled and they are 
debarred from appearing at any University Examination in 1956 :-— 
(i) Nageshwar Kumar, Cal. 1069, City College. , 
(ii) Bimalkanti Chakrabarti, Cal. 1101, Regn. No..12130 of 1951-52,%City College. 
(iii) Biswanath Ghosh, Cal. 1342, Regn. No. 5942 of 1949-50, Vidyasagar College. 
(iv) Anilkamar Mitra, Coo. N. 2, Regn. No. 2704 of 1947-48, Non-Collogiate Student, 
Cooch Bihar Victoria College. 
(wj Trilochan Bale, Mid. 104, Regn. No. 14927 of 1949-58, Midnapore College. -° 
(3) The examination for 1955 of the following candidates is cancelled :— oy 
(i) Mohd. Zafir Uddin, Cal: 31, Regn. No. 14208 of 1951-52, St. Payl’s College. * © 
t (ii) Bidhanchandra Bandyopadhyay, Cal. 611, Regn. No. 19927 of .1951-52, City 
ollege. i f 7 
Ga) Amiyakumar Mandal, I, Cal. 1057, Regn. No. 10795 of 1949-50, City College. 
(iv) Shri Prakash Pande, Cal. 1526, Regn. No. 2561 of 1954-55, Vidyasagar College, 
(v) Prasantakumar Chattppadhyay, I, Cal. 2562, Regn. No. 19934 of 1949-50, 
Bangabasi College. ° sheet 
(vi) Bimalkumar Bandyopadhyay, Cal. 2581, Regn. No. 13435 of 1946-47, Bangabasi 
College. aa y z ; , 
wit) Chittaranjan Das, I, Cal. 2604, Régn. No. 3361 of 1950-51, “Bangabasi College. 
(viii) Khagendranath Ghosh, Cal. 2649, Regn. No. 12274 of 1947-48, Bangabasi 
College. f 
(iz) Akhilranjan Guin, Ber. 87, Regn. No. 2101 of 1952-53, Berhampur K. N. College.: 
(x) Dipankar Bandyopadhyay, Mid. 3, Regn.No. 1224 of 1946-47, Midnapore Collegs. 
(4) No action be taken against the following candidates :— 
(i) Fyotsnakumar Mukhopadhyay, Cal. 1471, Regn..No. 166 of 1947-48, Vidyasagar . 
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(i) Akaskali Basu, Cal. 1696gRegn. No. 5594 of 1947-48, Vidyasagar College. 
re (ai) Paritoshkumar Dasbarm , Cal. 1711, Regn. No. 18617 of 1946-47, Vidyasagar ° 
ollege. 


(o) ) Ravi Dutt, Cal. ee Regn. No. 7738 of 195 50-51, Bangabasi College. 


. Re; Change Of Text-book for the Certificate Examination in French for 1956. 
It is hereby notified for general information wat the book “ Apprenons le e 


« 
ot 


A 
5 te 


CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY 
e 


Norice e 


N. rom ROY, 
Controller of Egaminątions. 


Français, Parts I and {I ‘by F. M. Forrest and M. E. Forde (J, M. Dent and Sons 


Ltd.) ’ 
rw 1956. 


has ‘been substituted for the book “ 
françaises I (Hachette) by Mauger ” for the Certificate Examination in French, for 


ASUTOSH BUILDING, 


The 16ih September, 1955. 
. . 


Cours 


M. K. CHATTERJEE, 
Jor Secretary. 


UTKAL UNIVERSITY: 


o ° Notification No. EC/130 


de tangue et de ciyilisation 


Cuttack, dated the 10th May, 198.3. 


In accordance with Standing Order No. 28 of the Syndicate the following candidates 
wit took recourse to unfair means at the Annual Intermediate and Degree tt aD 
nations of 1955 are penalised as noted against each :— 


Roll No. Name ° Institution - Penaltios, imposed 

1139 Sri Basafta Kumar Patnaik, M. P. C. College, Result for 1955 Annual 
S/o. Sri Baikunthanath Pat- Baripada. Examination is çan- 
naik, Village—Orate, P.O. celled and he is debar- 
Basantia, Dist. Balasore. . red from appearing at' ' 

j any of the examina- 
nations, prior to the 
Supplementary ‘Exami- 

£ nation of 1956. ` i 

1274 Sri Prasad Jagannadha Rao, Khallikote College Result for 1955 Annual 
S/o. Sri Prasada Narasimham, Berhampur. Examination is can- 
Tobace@ . Merchant, Park celled and he is debar- 

m Street, P.O. Berhampur, Dist. red from appearing at 
Ganjam. any of the examina- 
tions prior to the 

*. e Annual Examination 

. of 1956. 

14846 Sri Pathani Garnaik, S/o. Sri Stewart Science Result for 1955 Annual 

A Nakafodi Garnaik, Village— College, Cuttack Examination is can- 
X . Porapar, P.®. Chendipada, celled. 
: Dist. -Dhenkanal. ; beet: 

1489 Sri'Bishnu Charan Jena, S/o. Stewart Science Result. for 1955 Annual 

. Sri Durga Charan Jena, College, Cuttack Examination is can- 
Village—Chandradaipur, P.O. ` celled, 
Salipur, Dist. Cuttack. `. 

1490 ‘Sri Ram Chandra Kar, S/o. Sri -Stewart Science Result for 1955 Annual 
Narayan Kar, Village & P.O. College, Cuttack ° Examination is cancel- 
Swampatna, Dist. Keonjhar. ; led. : 

1493 Sri Banamali Mallik, "S/o. .Sri Stewart Science Result for 1955 Annual 
Iswar Chandra Mallick,: College, Cuttack Examination is cancel- 

. Village—Galadari, ` P.O. led. 
‘ Pahanga, Dist. Cuttack. . 
1696 Sri Satchidananda Mishra, Sjo. S. C. S. College, Result for 1955 Annual 


Am 


. X . 
INTERMEDIATE IN SCIENCE 


Sri Jagannath Mishra, Ram- 
ballay Road, Puri. 


1009D v a 


Puri. 
* 


. 


Examination is cancel- 


led. 
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, INTERMEDIATE IN Gis i (Contd.) 


Roll No. Name ` y , Institution 


1744 Sri Parbati Ballava Mohapatra, S. C. S. College, 
Sjo. Balukeswar Mahapatra, Puri. 
Assistant Teacher, E. Rly. Ei 
I. M. E. School, Khurda Road j 
P.O. Jatni, Dist. Puri. . 


Sri Krupasindhu Nayak, S/o. 
Sri Ananta Charan Nayak,’ 
Village—Sanakql, P.O. Para- 

è hat, Dist. Cuttack. 


1758 °s. GS: College, 


Puri. 


BACHELOR OF ARTS 


516 Sri “Bibhupada Garnaik, S/o. S. C. s. College, 
Sri Benudhar Garnaik, Dy. Puri. 
S, P., Cuttack—2. 
° 
525 Sri Kumud Kumar Misra, S/o. S. C: S. College, 
Sri Maheswar Misra, Pora- Puri, è 
: kuthi IH, Puri, P.O. & Dist. . 
Puri. x 
° 
BACHELOR OF COMMERCE 
51 Sri Kunjabihari „Singh Deo, G. M. College, 
© Sjo. Sri Arjun Singh Deo, Sambalpur, 
. At. & P.O. Bolangir, Dist. ` 
- Bolangir. a y 


>- Ce 
` 


Hor 


Penalties imposed 


Resillt, for 1955 Annual 


Result for 


Examination is caņ- 
celled and he is debar- 
red from appearing at 
any of the examina- 
tions: prior to the 
Annual Examination 
of 1956. e 

1955 Annual 
Examination jis’ ean- 
celled and he ‘is debar- . 
red from. ‘appearing at 
any of the examina- 
tions ‘prior to the 
Annual Examination 
of 1956. ` 


Result. for 1955 Annual 


Result for 
‘Examination is can- 
_celled and he is debar- 
‘red from appearing at‘ 


Exanfination * is 


can- 
celled and he is debar- 
req from appearing at 
any of the examina- 
tions prior to the 
Supplementary Exami- 
nation of 1956. 

1955 Annual. 


any of the examina- 


tions prior to the 
Annwil Examination 
of 1956. 


Result for 1955 Annual 


Examination is can- 
celled and he is debar- 
red from appearing at 
any of the examina- 
tio: prior to the 
Supplementary Exami, 

nation of 1956. = 


_ (Sd) Illegible, a 
Registar. 
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* + 2 NYAYA-MANJARI 
Be a SS a TAB) 


-. bd 
JANAKI VALLABHA BHATTACHARYYA, M.A., PH.D., Sankhyatirtha 
e ©- 
An answer to the objection that Vedic sentences revealing 
name? of sacrifices are not true ° 


Our reply to the above problem is as follows: If it is held that the 

- above injunction prescribed only a means then, of course; it suffers from 
the defect which has been pointed out, by you.. We think that those, 
injunctions prescribe acts of sacrifice not known before and designate 
them. This alternate suggestion appears to us to be better.. Let us 
prove the point in question. The root-‘ to sacrifice’ (yaj) denotes a 
sacrifice. It is instrumental to the ultimate result, i.e., heavenly bliss. 
athe term “ Vajapeya’ is a case in apposition with sacrifice. Hence it 
oe the third case-ending.. There are two types of instrumental cases, 

°, (1) the prè- existing ‘nstruiirental case'and (2) the instrumental case 

? es will ‘come into being. In this case a sacrifice which is an 
‘nstrtmental case will come into being. When it comes into being it 
‘becomes instrumental to the result. ` Now, the instrumental case itself 
is an effect. ` It is produced. As it is a case in apposition, with the 
meaning of a root so’ it takes the second case-ending in some cases. 
“* Agnihotram juheti™:: is an ‘instance of this type. *In other words, an 
object itself, being effectuated, becomes: instrumental to the ultimate 
-resylt. - When the character of-being an effect is emphasised it takes the 
second case-ending. A verb in Sanskrit grammar contains two parts, 
iz., (1) a process and (2) a result. The result is as good as an object. 

6 


+ 
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We say “ He cooks’. We may express it more explicitly, viz.¥ “ He 
does cooking .”’ The root $o cook aede cooking in its meaning, It 
may be used as an. objective case. ) 

Now a fresh question arises in our mind, As a means is 
prescribed by an injunction so the designation of a sacrifice should. be 


enjoined since what has not been stated cannot be known. If this be the, 


case then the injunction which furnishes usewith designation of a sacrifice 
will be exposed to the same charges as are levelled against a8 guna vidhi 
(an injunction prescribing a me§ns). Such a criticisr& is‘ not sound. 
The Vedas do, never state that this rite shouldehave this designation. 
But we learn that this name applies to this rite because the name is 
significant, admitting of derivation. &s this sacrifice helps us to gait 
emimals so it is called Udbhit. A sacrifice which is performed in honour 
of Prajapati (the lord of all beings) is called Prajapatyg. Various articles 
such aş sour milk, honey, clarified butter, paddy and watel, are 
instrumental to this sacrifice. As various articles „are Sequirdd for the- 
completion of the Prajapatya sacrifice so it is called | Citra.’ The rite 
in which a libation is ‘poured info fire in honour of Fire is called 
Agnihotra. As & hawk descends with a sweep and catches up its prey so 
this sacrifice assists one to destroy his enemy. Hence from the above 
praise the sacrifice acquires the title of Syena (a hawk). The word 
‘Vāja * means food or drink. The sacrifice which provides us with drink 
is called Vaja-peya. Thus we arrive at the conclusion that the above 
words are nothing but proper names of sacrifices. i 


If these words constitute names of sacrifices then it is apprehended 
that they will be superfluous. But such an objection is not fair. Some 
‘distinguished scholars meet this objection with the remark that though 
the words ‘ Vajapeya etc.’ are names of sacrifices yet they are 
significant since they reveal the names and the results of sacrifices. 
This act of sacrifice is designated by this name. From this designatiot™ 
we learn that a substance and a deity are its means. It is also learnt 
later on that the act is conducive to heaven.” Hence, in some cakes, 
names such as Vajapeya etc. denote sacrifices without violating the” les 
of the science of Vedic exegies. Some Vedic injunctions furnish us with 
the names of sacrifices together with their means, viz., gods, articles etc. 
Let us cite a few examples. The first example is this ‘‘ Agneyo astitka- 
palo amavasyiyam patrnamasyim cācyuto bhavati iti.” (The offering 
of food prepared on ‘eight pot sherds to the god of fireton the days of the 
new moon and the full moon is fruitful.) 

[Jayanta does not explicitly discuss the point in question.» It 
requires an elaborate discussion. The word ‘ Agneya’ should be 


explained. Is it merely the name of a sserhce like the word 
‘ * 
$ : 


. 
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otra?” 


‘ Agni Or, does it signify something more? ‘The word 
* Agnihotra ’ ddes not indicate the deity to be honoured since there is a 
Vedic text in that section which supplies with the required deity. But 
in the Vedic sentence, quoted above, there is no such word as reveals the 
deity to be worshipped. Moreover, the taddhita suffix attached to the 


„Word ‘ Agni’ indicates that Agni is the deity of this sacrifice. Hence, 


the above injunction supplies ùs with both the deity and the article to be 
offered and throws light on a sacrifice not known befote along with its 
nae ‘ Agnéya.” ° i l 

Let us now discuss the second example. It runs thus, Etasyaiva 
“revatligu vara-vantiya magnistoma sāma kytvā pagukamo hyetena y&jeteti 
* Tone who is desorous of obtainifg animals should. ‘sing a collection of 
Rgmantras containing the syllable ‘ re’ set to the tune of Varavantiya, 
feplacing agnistorfa, in honour of the god of fire). (Tanda maha 
Brahmiana). ` 

[Jayanta Woese not” discuss the point at issue. It should be 


‘elaborately discussed. The injunction in- question throws light on a new 


act of sacrifice. This sacrifice is hot Agnistit. The injunction also 
supplies, us with the result of this sacrifice together with the means of 
performing it. The setting of the said reas to the tune of Viravantiya 
is the required means.] ° . 

We shall not enter inte the elaborate discussion of thé knotty points 
of-the other branches of study. Our point is this that the truth of the 
Vedas is not challanged if the Vedas reveal the names’ of sacrifices. 
Therefore, by all means, the validity of, the Vedas is established. 

Jayanta says “ I have elaborately discussed all these points in order 
to establish the veracity of the Vedas. At the same time I implore you 
all not to take it amiss. I do not do it out of my conceit of scholarship 
that I have been a sound scholar of the Mīmānsā literature, 


° 


The meaning of the Vedic words will be PE if they 
denote only rites to be observed 


k - 
i , 
“The Vedic sentences which ania injunctions, praises or censupes 
and mantras and reveal names of sacr ifices have some utility as they point 
to rites to be performed. Our experience embaldens us to make the 
above remark. Therefore we should subscribe to the view that the Vedas 
are true only whefi they reveal some obligations. (This is the view of 
the Miminsakas). i , 
‘+ The Naiyayikas criticise this hypothesis thus :—Do the Vedas turn 
out to be untrue if they signify already existing objects? On the 


- strength of the above hypothesis will: a ‘large portion of the Vedic lore . 
s é 
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which points to such objects be set aside and neglected? The task 
before the logical treatise of the Nyaya sctifol is to establish the truth of 
the Vedas per se. Some express their opinion in this matter that the 
truth of the Vedas lies in expressing rites to be performed. ‘The logic 
behind this statement is as follows. When the meaning of a word is 
grasped a word communicates its meaning. The meaning of a word ise: 
‘learnt from the eiployment of veords by aneexperienced man. An 
experienced. person use such, sentences as refer to, some acts to be i 
performed. He sayse in he following manner: “‘ Bring water. 
Fasten this cow with a cord. Go to a village.” * The boys who listen to. 
these statements of the experienced person learn the meaning of the 
words from these mandatory sentences and their execution. The 
experienced persons employ such sentences. with the definite purpose of 
realising an end. The statements about existing sobjects do neithér 
persuade nor dissuade persons. Therefore, | these sentences serve no 
purpose. Hence, these sentences are not worthy of "being “employed. 
“The meaning of such words as are not worthy ‘Of beingsused is not grasped. 
The words of which the meaning -is not known cannot communicate 
their meaning. The words which fail to communicate their meaning are 
not true. Words which remain unrelated to a verb fail to convey any 
meaning. Therefore, we should use a sentence which contains a verp. 
A verb denotes an act to be performed. Bat proper and commen nouns 
denoted such objects as do already exist. ` If a word which denotes an 
existing object and a word which signifies an act to be performed are 
uttered together then the former is employed to convey the meaning ‘of 
the latter. Hence, a complete sentence purports to convey an act to be 
done. Therefore, à sentence is not valid if it conveys only an 
accomplished fact or a pre-existing substance as its meaning. A 
` sentence is true if it points only to an act to be performed. A sentence 
which refers to an accomplished fact or a pre-existing object is not. trie 
_ As an accomplished object is already known, so it is capable of bging 
known by some other valid forms of knowledge. If a sentence reveals 
such an object then it does not reveal an unknown object as it depends, ` 
ypon another source of knowledge for the knowledge of the object in 
question. In other words, its information is second-hand but not first- 
hand. Hence the piece of knowledge which discovers the ‘object at 
first is valid. But the sentence which reveals it is not true.” In this 
case, the said sentence only awakens the memory of the object. Those ` 
who are inclined to stick to the hypothesis that verbal knowlédge is true 
should admit that the import of a sentence is an act and an act onky. 

The demonstration of the hypothesis that the knowledge of the 
meaning of a word is possible if it denotes an accomplished fact or @ pre~ 
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exisikng object. Let us Tovey the above hypothesis and arrive at a 
_ conclusion. Addressing iby Mimansakas Jayanta says ‘“‘ You hold that * 
the import of a sentence is an act to be performed, and that; the relation 
of denotation holding between a word and an accomplished fact cannot be. 
detected. But it is not reasonable to subscribe to such a hypothesis. 
How do you say that this word denotes an accomplished fact? A word 
does not convey its sense tò a pewson who Sik not know its meaning. 
It is strange to hold that a word conveyg its serfse but ifs metning remains 
unknown. All our worldly transactions are net conducted only by such, 
words as denote acts to be done since such transacgions ure also made by 
„ such words as denote existing objects. People also learn the meaning 
of such words. A person points his finger to a yonder object and says 
that this is the name of this object. At that time though. no instruction 
is given to do something yet a person is informed of the meaning of¥a 
word. It may be.contended that an instruction is imparted to this effect 
“* that one should learn this meaning from this word. Therefore a word 
refers to an act to be doe. Such a contention is not tenable since theré 
is no verbal instruction to this effect that one should learn this-meaning 
from this word. It is only heard that this is the name of the object. 
But nobody hears that this meaning should be learnt. It may be again 
_ contended that the statement “ This is-the name of this object ” 
implies that one should ¢earn this meaning from this word. ` Such a 
contention dogs not hold water since a sentence cannot communicate 
such a sense as has not been expressed by adequate words. None can 
entertain such a suggestion since if the sentence ‘‘ This word is its 
name ” is competent enough to produce the pérfect knowledge of the 
listener: then it is useless to hold that one should know this from it. In 
other words, it is held that the knowledge of the object should be 
fashioned in gthis manner. It- demands to ignore. logic of facts. 
° Therefore such a demand is absurd gince it is superfluous. 


+, When one comes, to know the power of the denotation of words 
‘which denote only acts to be performed he makes out only the meaning 
of a sentencé consisting of such words. (This is the view of the 
Miminsakas). This hypothesis is not tenable. But by the joint method 
of agreement and difference the meaning of each constituent word is 
distinctly known and thereby its power of dengtation is grasped by us. 
If one possesses: the deep-rooted impression of the knowledge of the 
` power of denotafion of words then he surely understands the meaning 
of the sentences in a poem which is composed bya modern’ poet and 
Which ‘relates to existing objects. Therefore, words which denote 
. existing objects are not to be discredited with untruth on the ground that 
their meaning cannot be detected. Knowledge which is produced by a 


I 
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word denoting an existing object is neither erroneous nor doubtfuld As 

* other sources of knowledge, e.g., perception gtc. produce valid knowledge . 
so a sentence reférring to an existing object may generate true 
knowledge. ‘ 

The Miminsakas have stated that a sentence which implies an 
effect to be produced is a source of valid mnowiedke since it reveals such . 
a meaning as it j5 not Erasped bye other sources of valid knowledge. 
They have fiso stated that if a gentence makes an assertion about an 

e existing object then it isenot a source of valid knowledge as it depends 
upon other sources of walid knowledge. This view‘is not tenable. If all 
sentences purport to convey only an effect to be produced then they | 
caiinot induce a person to do something. We have discussed this point 
already. We shall also discuss this point. in the subsequent section on 
the meaning of a sentence. If a sentence makes an assertion about an ® 
existing object then it depends upon another source of valid knowledge. 
But such a dependence imparts validity to it. Now, *the meaning of the 
phrase, “dependence upon another squrce of valid knowledge ’ should be 
clarified. Does it mean that word which denotes an existing object 
-depends‘tipon another source of valid knowledge at the time of its coming 

. Into being? Or, does it mean that the object denoted by the word is 
capable of being grasped by another source of valid knowledge? These, 
two meanings of the phrase are too wide to'be accepted. If it is helde 
that a word isnot a source of valid knowledge as it depends upon another 
source of valid knowledge for its appearance then the validity of an 
inference is | ndermined since if depends upon perception etc. for its 
coming into being. It has been stated that the three types of inference 
are based upon perception. 

If a word which denotes an existing object is invalid because the 
object is capable of being grasped by other sources of knowledge then all 
sources of valid knowledge such perception etc. turn out to be invalid’ 
since it has been already proved that a par ticular object is grasped by 
many sources of valid knowledge. Moreover, there are sentences béth 
Vedic and classical in the imperative mood such as “ Read,” ‘‘ Fasten J 

- this cow with a piece of rope ”, ‘‘ Go to a village ote, Though these 
verbs have been used in the imperative mood yet they do not by 
themselves induce a person to an action. By the joint method of 
agreement and difference he ascertains that they are conducive to his 
well-being and instrumental to the avoidance of his “adversity. Being 
thus convinced he proceeds to do something. Thus these sentences are 
only formally but not really injunctive since a verb in the injunctive meod 
embodies a mandate or a-command which independently stirs an inactive 
person to adopt a course of action. ‘These so-called injunctive sentences 
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really imply -repetition of. o meng already established. Thus those 


_ who hold that P sentence Snplying an effect to be performed is only a + 
k 


source of valid’ knowledge must admit that all injunctive sentences used 
by the people at large should not be a source of valid knowledge. 

Some thinkers hold that if sentences embodying an assertion about 
the existing objects persuade or dissuade people then they should be taken 
as good as injunctive or préhibitiye ones. But they are really obtuse. 
We have glready pointed out that though a s€ntence ‘contaésns a verb in 
tHe injunctive mood yet it loses its significance and comes out to be such’ | 
a sentence as records the repetition of something alraady established. 
They suggest that the above sentences should be imagined to be injunctive 


e A “oa $ O DE A 
though verbs in the mjunctive mood are not given in them. Is a better 


example of 'their dullness required? A verb in the injunctive mood -is not 
*necessary for perfuading a person. A person moves to do something on 
hearing a sentence when he ascertains by the joint method of agreement 


- and différence that-the sentence shows the way to human end or when 


he has implicit qonfidence in the person who utters it., It should also 
be noted in this connection that ordinary sentences purport to ponyey the 
int@ntion of a speaker but not an act to be performed. 

When a person hears a man-made sentence he determines that the 


speaker knows the contenf of his sentence thus, otherwise, he should’not — 


‘have said like this. But the Vedic sentences which have been composed 
by no author, exclusively point to acts to be performed. Such a 
hypothesis is not sound. The hypothesis that the Vedas have no author 
has been refuted. It has been proved.on the contrary that God is the 
author of the Vedas. We have also established that a sentence, 
composed by a person, does not imply the intention of the speaker. The 
intention of an author does not constitute the meaning of his sentence. 


. In the sentencg “ Oh Devadatta drive away the black cow with a stick ”’ 
=æ there is no such word as: points to the intention of the speaker. It is 


unreasonable to hold that a sentence implies a sense which is not 
deħoted by a word in fi. The Mimansakas may contend that as the 
“t Go and swallow poison 


maming of the sentence is deterrained from 


e. B: : F à 5 è 
its purport ’so the nfeaning of every sentence will be ascertained from, its 


purport. The purport of the sentence is to dissuade the son of the 
speake? from taking meal in another’s house., The meaning of this 
sentence is the intention of the speaker. The “intention is of course 
revealed to us from the purport of the sentence. Thus the drift of this 
contention is that the intention of the speaker is the meaning of his 
sentence. But such a contention is not tenable. The purport of a 
sentence does not flash in our mind if it completely disregards the 


primary meanings of words contained in it. Hence, the intention of a. 
. 


s 
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speaker cannot be based upon the purport of his sentence. ‘Therefore, 


the intention of a speaker cannot be convey of by a sentence. How does 


a listener understand the intention of a speaker from his sentence ? Our 
answer is that his intention is inferred from the sentence uttered by him. 
An orderly‘arrangement of words is an effect. This arrangemént is not 
possible if a person does not will to do it. Whenever ‘one notices an 


arrangement of words he infers that jf has Been conditioned by the wilt- 


of a person.* When he hows the meaning of a sentence he infers to 
this effect ‘‘ As the speaker knows so he intends to cémmunicate ltis 
knowledge.’ 4 merg colourless intention which kras no reference to the 
meaning of a sentence cannot be inferred since such an intention js the 
natural gift of all living beings. We cannot say that this meaning has? 
been intended unless and until the intention takes a concrete shape, being 


foreussed upon the meaning of a sentence. Such a Qualified intentione 


cannot be guessed-if we do not know the meaning of a sentence. If the 


primary meaning of a sentence is not learnt at- the®outset ‘then the - 


sentence cannot convey the intention of its speaker ag its sense. Jf it 
is held that the ordinary sentences” signify, intention but not external 
objects then none can know the relation of denotation holding between 
a word and an external object. In that case none should make out the 
meaning of a sentence. There is no neéd of further discussion. 
Therefore it is not reasonable fo hold that words which only. enter into 
syntactical relation with a word denoting an act to be performed rightly 
communicate their sense. 

It has also been stated that there should be no. such sentence as does 
not involve a reference to a process since’ if a process is sef aside, „then a. 


_ sentence cannot retain its self-corapletenéss. "The inflexion attached ‘to 


a verb denotes a process.(an act to be performed). ‘Like a noun it does 
not signify an existent object, When we utter togethgr two typés of 
words denoting pre- -existing objects and a process, “words which denote w. 
nre-existent objects are employed with a view to expressing a process, 
i.e., something to be effectuated. This hypoth&sis is not tenable. ‘Fhe 
sentences viz. ‘‘ A`son has been born to you,” “ Your daughter isbig. 


wish a child ’’ etc. make us happy and sad. They d8 neither persuatle us® ° 


to do something nor dissuade us from doing something. The words 
contained in these senéences have no syntactical relation to & process. 


“Bub in worldly tr ansactions similar sentences are copiously used. Now 


the opponents may contend that the above two sentences imply ‘‘ Be 

happy ” and “ Be sad.” Thus they purport to do something. . Such an 

interpretation is-not tenable since no such words which denote an ,act. 

to be performed (a process) are heard in these sentences. It is useless 

to imagine the presence of such words. . None is happy if hei is advised 
e 
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to bethappy. No body prepęres his mind to be happy in response to such 
.an advice. One moves for tye means which: is conducive to pleasure but 
none sets up for the result itself. A person feels happy as soon as he 
hears that a son hàs been born td him. We have got another point to 
add. A person ‘er joys sleep with his body covered with an upper 
garment, ‘During his slumber his body is bound by a piece of rope in 
sport. When he wakes up he suddenly imagines that he has been 
wrapped by the coil of a snake and does got properly open hig eyes out of 
fear. In this plight if the sentence “You Hav@ been tied by'a piece of » 
rope ” reaches his ears‘then in spite of its denotingean accomplishgd fact 
jt becomes a source of true knowledge. In this case it is superfluous ie 
imaginé that the above sentence purports to convey “Don’t chérish fear, 
i.e., something to pe done since as soòn as he believes in the statement 
that he has heen bound by a piece of rope his fear. disappears. 
Therefore the above advice is fruitless. Let us citeʻa few examples. 
‘The sentences, viz., “‘ There is a terrible poisonous snake on this road,” 
“There is a precious’ gém on this spot” etc., point to pre-existent , 
objects. They are not untrue. It is nof, reasonable to make out 
prohibition and injunction as their meaning. They do not respectively 
suggest ‘ Do not go by this path ” and ‘ ‘Go by this’ way and come by 
a, gem ” since words denoting persuasion and dissuasion are not nesta in’ 
thera. - ° 
` The Mimgnsakas may contend thus :—As the speaker - paler a 
statement after mature deliberation so he makes no superfluous state- 
ment. For this reason the advisory wortls such as “ Do not go,” ‘‘ Go 
hy this path,” ete., have flashed ‘in his-mind but owing to ‘some reasons 
such as indolence ete., he has not uttered them. Sich a contention is 
not tenable. . As the speaker is-an intelligent pérson so he should make 
only a statemené ‘of facts. The listener realising the meaning of the 
smeséntence either moves toward the object or turns away from it. All 
listeners have no common purpose to serve. Therefore one and the same 
advice should not be given “to all. If the listener is a snake-charmer then 
"he welcomes the-path, inhabited by snakes. With regard to the second 
sentence if the listener, igsa person like Govinda Svimi then this adviee « 
does not apply to him singe as he, having realised the Absolute, has 
neither attachment for worldly objects nor hankering after wealth se the 
gem in question is considered by him as a rejectable. object. Which 
`. advice will be giver? to whom? In other words, no advice has universal 
application. : But if a statement of facts is made then love and hatred 
may«act as the spring of action of a listener and he may proceed towards. 
an, object or turn away from it. Therefore an intelligent person makes 
a .statement of facts and should _ employ Deer injunction nor 
prohibition. e 
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Some Mimansakas hold that all speakgrs should always make such 
statements as advise their listeners to this effect that they should properly. 
understand the meaning of these statements, since statements which 
involve no injunction should not be made. This’ hypothesis is not 
tenable. A person who knows the relation of denotation obtaining 
between a word and the object denoted by it makes out the meaning of « 
the same whenever he hears it. It is not advisable to issue a mandate to 
make out tife meaning offa sentęnce as one’s own duty. „If aeperson does 
not make out the meaning of a sentencé then does he realise that it is 
his duty todo %? œ 

The Mimansakas further contend, that if in a sentence there is ng 
stich word as denotes an act to be brought into being then ‘the 
remaining words are not mutually connected since if he word denoting 
an act to be brought into being requires them (those words) then they 
are mutually connected, “otherwise, they are not connected. Ther efore 
all sentences purport to convey an act to be brought into being, an act 
which requires them to be so connected. If is seene that in’ sentences 
which ‘are statements of facts words mutually connect themselves and 
conimunicate a connected meaning. 


. Words in sentences which are statements of facts do not lack 
mutual connection like those in the famous sentence “ Ten 
pomegranetes etc.” If a word denoting’an act to be brought into 
being were the pivot of mutual connection among all other words in a 
sentence then a sentence which is the statement of a fact and which 
contains ho such word as dendtes an act to be brought into being 
would not have communicated a connected meaning. It has been + 
shown that all the sentences referred to before by way of illustration 
convey well-connected meanings. Moreover, in a sentence which 
contains a verb in the injunctive mood all other words @re noticed to be 
mutually connected. How will the Mimansakas explain this? If the" 
mutual connection of words denoting facts is determined by the require- 
ment of a word denoting something to be brought into being then the 
mutual connection. of them (those words denoting fats) cannot take. . 
* place.. 

The Mimansakas may further contend that the relation of all 
words in a sentence af first centres round a word denoting an act to be 
performed and later on the syntactical relation of all words fs detet- ; 
mined in the light of the principle adopted in connection with the inter-' - 
pretation of the sentence ‘‘ One should purchase Soma plant in exchange 
of a red, brown-eyed and one year old heifer.” In case of such a defénce 
we regret to point out that they should admit that the mutual connection 
of words takes place bgcause the word denoting an act to be performed 
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requires it (such connection). If they admit the above suggestion then 
as in the sentence ‘‘ One sh&uld purchase Soma plant in exchange of a 
` red, brown-eyed and one yar. old. heifer” the third case-ending is 


attached to the stems denoting substances and qualities and thereby they~/ 


are. considered to be fit for purchase so they are at first detected to be 
connected with the act of purchasing and afterwards the mutual 
“connection subsisting between the substance and its qualities is grasped. 
- But the third case- -ending attached to stems canaot condition the mutual, 
relation of ‘the ‘stems mentioned abové „since Ri” points only to the 
subordinate position of a substance and qualities in the above context. 
The mutual connection Ss words takes place even in the absence of the 

æ third casé-ending, ¢.g., “* The cleth is white.” Therefore we arrive at 
the conclusion that the hypothesis that the requirement of an act to be 
performed conditios the mutual connection of words is based upon pure 
imagination but not upon sound proof. “4, 

The*rule tltat when % word denoting an existing object and that 
denoting an act to be perfoymed are used together in a sentence the first 
object expresses itself as subordinate to the second one is not universally 
` true.e We find an exception to this rule in the Vedic sentence ‘‘ One 
should sprinkle water on sacrificial paddy. Let us explain the driff of 
the above argument. A saerificial cake is the proximate condition of-a 
sacrifice. Rice is the stuff of which a cake is made up. We get rice, 
unhusking paddy. In order to unhusk paddy water should be sprinkled 
on it. The sprinkling of water is the act to be performed. But the 

- act in question is subordinate to paddy. Therefore the above rule does 
not hold good. We need not refer to this example since it finds a place 
in the section on New and Full Moon sacrifices where no pains have been 
spared to demonstrate that an act to be performed is their goal. l 


Let us cite another example, viz., ‘‘ The soul should be known.” 

=l)? this case the act to be performed has been instructed as subordinate 
to the existing object. No cardinal duty to be discharged by us has been 
instfucted since no result frising from its fulfilment has been mentioned. 

” In cdtmection with the performance of Visvajit Sacrifice though there is 
“no mehtion of a resulf yet some result is suggested to us per instruction. 
But no such result can be imagined in this way as there is no definite 
instructién. The knowledge of the soul does not prompt us to any 
action. We hear many praises about the knowledge of the soul. There 
‘are mere praises. «hey cannot help us to imagine the result of the 
knowledge of the soul. For this reason if one knows the soul then he 
becomes the soul who stands above all sins and other imperfections. If 
one realises the perfect soul then he does‘not suffer from the sorrow of 
hankering after other objects since the soul itself is the highest goal of 
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life.. The soul is an existing’ substance but not an effect fo be byought 
into’ being. After the realisation of the sofl the men of settled convic- 
vion should exert themselves to dispel the båsic ignorance about the soul. 
This is the finding of the learned scholars. 3 

The Mimansakas may’ contend that the-sentence ‘‘ The soul should 
be known ” is injunctive ‘since it enjoins one to acquire the knowledge | 
of the soul. Thus, the knowledge of the soul is a duty which is to be 
done. Such a cententiom is not tenable. The Knowledge of the soul is - 
not fashioned by our will. It is the true knowledge of*an object. ‘Phe 
true knowledge of an object is determined only by the object. ‘The verb 
“ jfiatavyah ’’ has been used in the passive voice because the verbal 
suffix ‘ tavya ’ is used to emphasise th® positioh of the objective case a$ 
a principal part of speech in a sentence. Thus the objective case in 
question’ is such as implies the preferential connection with the verb 
‘to know ’: Thus the knowable object comes out to be the soul*itself. 
Thus the above sentence purports to con¥ey the Soul ag its sole. 
meaning. An injunction cannot exert its influence upon the soul since. 
a result cannot be enjoined. Kumfrila has also lent his support to the 
above view that a suffix which denotes an injunction enjoins to dm an 
action but not to realise a result. In other words, the sphere of an injunc- 
tion is limited. The word denoting means “alls within it but a result 
falls outside it. Knowledge is really a means: So it may be enjoined. 
But Jayanta points out that the knowledge of an object culminates in the 
object itself. It moves toward the object which is an end in itself. ‘The 
culminating point of the knowledge of the soul is the soul itself. The 
soul cannot be enjoined. Thus no injunction regarding the knowledge of 
the soul is possible. 

The instructions regarding the procedures of acquiring the 
kiiowledge of the soul, viz., Yama (non-violence, celibacy, non- 
possession of property etc.), Niyama (Purity internal and external, __ 
indifference, self-content etc.) and other such methods have the realisa- 
tion of the soul in view. -The realisation of the soul takes place through 
the cancellation of the world of names and forms which is an imgamary’  ‘ 
superstructure upon the solid rock of reality. The above methods are ° 
means to an énd. The supreme end is the soul itself. Hence, all the 
changing processes are subordinate to the Soul, the existent object. 

The Vedantins bold that apart from the injunctions prescribing the 
methods of acquiritg the knowledge of the soul, via, Yama, Niyama, 
control of breath, withdrawal of sense-organs from the sense-objects all 
injunctions enjoining ‘sacrifices such as Jyotistoma (a Soma sacrifiée) 
etc. are means to-the realisation of the soul. The soul alone is the 


highest end of human life. The other ends which aré effectuated do not 
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endure. ‘The Absolute, being uncaused, is not subject to destruction. 
"It transcends beginning®ss Nescience. As it enjoys immutable . 
` existence so it is the sunfmum bonum of human life. Our interest 
shifts from some objects to soimeother objects when we realise the 
unsubstantial character of the former ones: Thus it is a sort of slow 
pilgrimage towards the Absolute by means of the negation of a section 
of worldly objects. As a person. starts with the process of negating 
worldly objects little by little so he gradually qualifies himgelf to realise — 
tle soul. Thetefore, all injunctions are meang fo the realisation of the 
soul. e rae 
Manu has also said to this effect: :— ' mS 
This human body*is madé fit for realising the Supreme Soul if gne 
observes the following prescription, viz., the study of the Vedas, the 
e observance of tlfe vow of abstinence, morning and evening offer of 
libation to Fire, the study of the three Vedas, the paying off of the three 
- obligatory debt&, the performance of five great sacrifices during the period 
of life of being 3 a house-holder and the performance. of other sacrifices. 
The great savants say that the Vedas are the source of true 
knewledge if they reveal an eternal object. The Vedas should reveal 
both eternal and non-eternal objects. If they reveal all objects alike, 
they do not become untru® thereby. l 
' It does not suit ouy purpose if we hold long: discussion on the 
subject, viz., which portion of the Vedas is authoritative on acts to be 
performed and which one is authoritative on the eternal objects. We 
have spared no pains to maintain the validity of the Vedas and have done 
` It ungrudgingly. 
We have discussed all relevant matters to establish the validity 
of the Vedas. We-have not transgressed the bounds of relevancy. We 
_ shall now discuss some other topics which are in high favour with all. 
- Kindly listen to them if your intellect is not over-fatigued. 
The End of the Fourth Ahnika of Nya&ya-maiijari. 


, = =~ _ An Introduction to the Fifth Ahnika 
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Homage be paid to God who is the sincere friend of all, the saviour ` 
of the-oppressed, the comforter of the miserable and the fulfiller of hopes 
_ of thoge who have completely surrendered themselves to Him. 


Now, the kypothesis that as the meaning of a word is unreal so 

` the relation of denotation which subsists between a word and its meaning 
is. going to be refuted. Significant aggregate of letters admits of two 
kinds, viz. ,a word and a sentence. As the meaning of a sentence 


pieebppors that of a word so the meaning of a word is at first discussed. 
e 


‘ e 
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A word is of two kinds, viz., a noun and a verb. Prepositions 
which prefix a verb, indeclinables and prepositions which are ised 
"independently of a verb but govern a caseænding are declared ie be 
‘included in nouns. A part of speech is that word to, which ‘ sup’ 
‘thh’ inflexions are attached. The author of the Nya aya-Sutra on 
that a part of speech is that word to which inflexions are suffixed. 

The meaning of a verb with the proper Jnflexion attached to it will 
be discussed when „the megning of a Sentence will’ be taken into consi- Z 
deration | since the meaning of a verb furnishes us with theekey*to unlock 
*the sense of a sentence. : io 

Now, the meaniifg of a noun is as, follow The inflexional nouns 
admit of four kinds. They are called parts of.speech. Some nouns e « 
_ denote universals. They correspond to common nouns. Some of them 
denote attributes. They are abstract nouns. Some of them denote , 
particulars. They are proper nouns. And some of thefn denote motion 
or activity. They are called verbal nouns. A+commonenoun, wiz., a 
cow, denotes a particular characterized by a common feature belonging to 
all members of a class. The Naiyagikas hold that a particular is a ” 
substance to which a universal belongs. "A 

A particular is a substance to which an attribute or an activity 
belongs. This | substance has a form which, is constituted by the 
arrangement of its parts, e.g., dewlap, etc. The universal of cowness is ' 
the. common feature which is shared by all’ particular cows such as 
Sibaleya etc. Now, a question arises in our mind, viz.,*‘‘ How does 
the noun ‘ cow ’ denote only the locus of the Universal of cowness to the _ 
exclusion of a particular cow and its form?’’ It puzzles us. We cannot 
follow the conclusion of the Naiyayikas. If we are to discuss this 
problem then we shall have to hold a long discussion. We shall discuss 


it later on. 
e 


An objection against the acceptance of a universal 
° e 
A universal is not a sense-datum. It is a matter for discussiom, 
As its existence cannot be proved so it is non-existent» like the horns-of 
a*hate. How can the‘locus of a universal be the meaning of a word? 
A universal cannot be perceived since an act of perception reveals: only 
an exclusively particular point of reality which does not endure thongh 
the past and the future times. í 
A universal rests upon many similar locii. Its- essence is 
constituted by its belonging to such locii. The comprehension of such - 
an essence presupposes the knowledge of similarity which is.due to the 
act of comparing these locii. Thus, the comprehension of a universal ` 


e 
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is nqt immediate as it hag a relative being. Perception is immediate. 
It presupposés no prior knowledge for its existence. How can , 
perception reveal a univers#l? ` © 

As all locii of the so-called universal are compared and known to be 
similar and a universal which belongs to all particulars as their common 
property so the knowledge of a universal has a dependant character. 
Perception immediately wesults. from the sense-object-contact. It 
* involves ng reference to the past and the future times.+ It ig independent 
of all prior knowledge. How can it discover g universal? Judgments, 
which follow it in close succession, being constructed by our imagina- ° 
„tion, cannot reveal real objects. : Even if a universal is the object of a 
* judgment, it has only *an ima@inary being but no real existence. „An 
‘inference or verbal knowledge cannot establish the reality of universal 
* since they revealSimaginary objects but no real ones. We shall explain 
in a different manner from the Buddhist point of view how a person 
- comes fcross $ real object when he proceeds towards it after having 
inferred it. A particulae is not different from a universal since their 
distinction is not apprehended. ff we place a blue lotus, an emblic 
myrobalam, and a marmelos fruit on our palm then their difference is 
at once detected. But a universal and a particular are not different since 
_they are not differently perceived. A universal is not different from a 
particular since the space pccupied by a particular, is not grasped to be 
different from that oceupied by a universal. Spaces, occupied by the 
different, objects, are grasped by us as different, e.g., the space, occupied | 
by a jar, is different from that, occupied by a piece of cloth since they are 
different. As no spatial difference is noticed between a universal and 
a particular so they are not different. A universal is not different from 
a particular since a universal is not cognised if a particular is not 
cognised. If an object is different, from another object then the cogni- 
= ‘tion of one does not presuppose that of another. Let us take an 
illustration. A jar is different from a piece of cloth. The former is 
cfgnised independently of the latter. But a universal is never cognised 
if t particular is not cognised. Therefore a particular is not different 

* froth. a universal, ° : oe : 


(To be continued) - 


THE INSPIRED TRAVELS OF AN 
ACCOMPLISHED TRAVELLER _ 


Dr. Mannı Husain, M.A., PH.D., D.Lir. 
: . , 


Among? the greatest ‘travellers of the mediaeval world’ Hans van 

e Mzik, the German transfator of the Rehla (Die Reise, des Arabes Ibn 
Battuta, durb In@ien tnd China, pp. 2-10) considers Marco Polo as the 
first and, Ibn Battuta as the second. Butghe affirms that Ibn Battuta hage’ « 
surpassed Marco Polo in the amount and duration of travels. 
Ibn Battuta was also ‘an eminently learned may’ according to e 
Ibn Khaldun and ‘ an accomplished scholar ’ according to Ibn Juaayy. 
In the course of his travels Ibn Battuta acted successfully as egazi or ; 
judge in different countries and was highly respected and looked upon 
In different societies as faquih—a term then used for a man of profound 
learning or doctor and legist. Occasionally in his book of travels—the 
Rehla—Ibn Battuta has named the classical works on Islam and Hadis. 
(sayings of the Prophet) which he studied in the company of, or under 
the guidance of, the renowned professors and authors of Arabia, Egypt ` 
and Iraq? . And Ibn Battuta had even devofees who drew inspiration 
from him; somé even kissed his sandals out of profound respect for him. 
He was not unacquainted with the art of writing books, It would be no 
wonder if it were proved—although he does not say so-—that he aspired 
from the beginning to write out his Rehla. From his habit of collecting 
mementoes and going into the details of everything he saw and of. every 
person or set of persons and people he contacted, it is evident that he 
used to take copious notes during his travels. He, merfions that he , 

‘ copied many of the epitaphs at Bukhara which he lost among other 
things when he was robbed along the Malabar goast by the’ pirates of" 
India. -He, chef d'oeuvre, therefore, was not only his promenade whigh i 
too was unique and places him topmost in the list of fravellers but also e 
his marvellòus book—the Rehla—which he rightly calls ‘a Book of 
-Wonders * and which is really a mine of history for the period it covers; 
jt is a well-head of intereSting information for all times. 

Penetrating throngh rapid streams, burning deseyts, treacherous 
ravines, dusty roads, rough and even dreadful and unknown seas 
Ibn Battuta faced incredible perils in the course of his long travels - 
ranging over 77,640 relentless miles. Yule is of opinion that the total . 
distance travelled by Ibn Battuta was over 75,000 miles short of his ` i 
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journeys during his eight-yær service in India and immediately atter the 
` resignation. These come tẹ 2,640 miles according to a rough compass 


measurement made by me. The total rises to 77,640 out of which he 
covered more than 14,318 miles in the course of his travels through: 
India, the Maldive islands and Ceylon which form the most interesting 
part of all his travels~ He visited all the places of importance in the. 
Islamic world, for example, Mecca, Meqina, Alexandria, Cairo, 
Damuscus,* Baghdad, Najaf, Isfahan, Shiraz, Kufa, Karbala, Palestine, 
Tripoli, Samarqand, Khurasan, Bukhara, Kiwarism, Balkh, "Herat, 
Meshed Nishapur, Ghazni, Kabul, Dehli, Sonargaog, Sardinia, Gibraltar, 


Granada and Fez. He,also visited the zawias or hospices at almost all 


these places and contacted the most renowned ulama and mashaikh or 
Suh saints wherevgr he could find them. Further he visited the court of 
“every. Muslim rultr of his age and went beyond into the non-Muslim 


- countrieg of Qponstantinople, Ceylon and Chima. Besides being a 


traveller, scholar, and theologian he was also an explorer and adventurer 
desirous of discovering new places end routes and performing the hajj 
frequently, of visiting and studying the sacred sites of Islam and of 
meeting the kings, queens, ‘politicians or statesmen and theologians and 
men and women of learning and character all over the world. His 
Rehla which embodies an account of all these, describes among other 
things—geographical, historical, botanical, sociological, topographical, | 
political, hieregraphical, agricultural and architectural—the great 
monuments of Islamic civilization, its men and women as’ well as their 
lives and modes’ of living public and private, and-their manners, ‘ideas 
and beliefs. 
On 14th June ahah he was over 21 years of age he’ took jste 
willingly of his parents whom he left weeping and started from Tangier 


for Mecca and*reached Alexandria on 5th April, 1826. “There he met — 


two saints—Shaikh Burhan-ud-din al-a’raj and Shaikh Abu Abudullak 
ab-Murshidi. Both of hese made interesting predictions about -his 
world travels. ‘You like travelling and journeying through the countries’ 


. sail, Shaikh -Burhan-ud-din al-a’raj] of Alexandria. to Ibn. Battuta. 
‘Ves, I do’ was the reply. ‘And up till then’ says Ibn Batttitae - 


‘ never.had I thought of going to distant countries like India and China.’ 


‘ Surely, God willing,’ continued the Shaikh,» “you will meet my l 
"brother Farid-ud- din in Hind, my brother Rukn- ud, din Zakaria in‘ Sind 


` .and my brother Burhan-ud-din in China. ‘When you meet them convey 


to them my greetings.’ Says Ibn Battuta, I was amazed at his words 
WHICH INSPIRED ME WITH THE IDEA OF VISITING THESE 
GOUNTRIES and I continued travelling until I met all the three men 
whem he had mentioned. I conveyed to them his greetings! Tbn 
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, Battuta was likewise inspired by another pædiction about his world 
travels made by Shaikh Abdulla al-Murshidi at the city of Fua near ' 
Alexandria. While staying at bis hospice Ibn Battuta dreamt one night 
that he was seated on the wings of a huge bird who was taking him 
towards the south and thence towards the north. Then the bird turned 
eastward, and going again towards the squth he made a long flight ° 
towards the east placing pis rider nafnely Ibn Battuta in a land which 
was dark and green. Tn the ntorning the host, Shaikh Abu Abdulla 
_al-Murshidi disclosed his dream fo Ibn Battuta and said, ‘ You will 
perform a pilgrimage® and visit the tomb of the Prophetpeate on him ! 
And you will travel in the countries ef Yemen, Iraq, Turkistan ande « 
India where you will stop for a long period and there you will meet my 
brother Dilshad the Indian who will rescue you fram an impasse ing 
which you will have fallen.’ . 
From Alexandria Ibn Battuta proceeded: towards he Hedjaz and . 
visiting on the way Cairo, Jerusalem, Tripoli and Antioch he reached 
Damascus on 9th August, 1826. Then he resumed his journey and went 
to Mecca where he performed the hajj in the course of which he mgt a 
number of saints. On 17th November, 1326 he left Mecca and came to 
the. country of Iraq where he visited the sacred tombs of Najaf and 
Karbala. Then he made a short journey to Iran to come back to Iraq 
and visited Baghdad. From Baghdad he set out again for Mecca but 
fell ill on the way. But he continued his journey and feaching Mecca 
he decided to stay. Accordingly he stayed three years learning Islamic 
philosophy at the feet of the learned saints of Mecca. Then he started 
for east Africa whence he came back to Mecca to perform another hajj. 
After this he proceeded eastward in the direction of India but stopped at 
Jedda for want of a ship. He turned northward, and making a detour 
in the direction of Asia Minor he came to Constafitinople. Then 
travelling eastward he came to Nishapur, Hindu Kush, Herat, Kabul 
and Karmash successively whence he reaclaed the Indus on Eya 
September, 1383. 
After crossing the Indus, Ibn Battuta reacheg Janani and visited 
*Séhwan, Lahari, Bukkur and Uch successively., Then he came to 
Multan where he had, to give an undertaking to the government that 
he had come with the definite object of staying in the country and of 
seeking service. He was allowed to resume his journey and passed’ 
through Abohar, Abu Bakhar, Ajodhan, Sarsuti and Masudabad en route. ` 
_ to Delhi. He was careful enough always to travel in company; and on 
his arrival at Delhi where his companions were counted the number 
amounted to forty: -The original number must have been much larger 
since we are told thatgon his leaving Abohar he found himself ine the 


e 
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midst of a desert where he and his party were attacked by a band of 
the ‘Hindus armed with sWords, bows and arrows. In the course of the 
fight that ensued Ibn Battata was struck and wounded by an arrow and ` 
many were killed, 


At Delhi he was appointed qazi and assigned the office of hospice 
administrator on 9th June, 1334 and subsequently he went on business 
to Amroha and Afghanpw® acrosg the Sarju (August, 1336). In 1338 
when the emperor Muhammad bin Tughlug shifted to Sargadwari—a 
Hindi-Sanskrit name given by him to his temporary residence in the 
Farrukhavad district*on the Ganges—Ibn Battuta also.went to join the j 


_ royal camp in 1339 and remained in attendance on the émperor 


throughout the action caused By the rebellion of Ain-ul-mulk. In 1840 
he crossed the river Ganges and its tributary the Sarju in royal company 


* to pay homage ag the shrine of Salar Masud Ghazi in Bahraich whence 


he came back to Delhi in 1841. Shortly after this, he renounced the 


* world and joined the group of fakirs in the service of Shaikh Kamal-ud-din 


Abdullah Gharie The emperor called him at Sehwan, desired him to 

return and offered him service again; but he declined, and solicited 

petmission to go to Mecca which was granted in July, 1841; Before long, 

however, he was asked to conduct a royal embassy to China which he 
_ agreed to do (September, 1341). . 

In the course of thts period he happened to see a certain man 
under the exacutioner’s sword and saved his life by recommending him 
to Ahmad bin Sher Khan, the governor of Gwalior on the plea that he 
could not bear the sight of anyone being killed. On another occasion 
when he visited the Delhi palace of the preceding: ruler Jalal-ud-din 
Khalji he recalled the fate of the deceased kings and was moved to 
tears on finding the palace deserted and uninhabited. He was 
frightened outeof his wits on seeing a jogi suspend himself up in the air 
“and recovered his consciousness when the emperor administered medicine 
to him. 


"= ‘He mixed with the people and married one Hur Nasab, the 


° è daughter of Saiyed Jalal-ud-din Ahsan Shah of Madura. He was fond 


of her.and she bore him a daughter. But separation took place latereand 
he did not know what became of either. He mentions no other marriage 
of his in the course of this period of nine years, although he acknowledges 


` his union with the slave girls. One slave girl bore him a daughter who 
- was born near Bukhara and died at Delhi one and a half months after 


his arrival in India. She had accompanied him from Bukhara to India. 
This tends to prove, as he subsequently observes, that he hardly ever 
‘travelled without  -girl. In the course of his journey towards 
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Constatinople he had purchased two European slave T at Tira 
, near Smyrna and the other at Balikasari nefr Manisa. 
° 
The royal embassay to China, started from Delhi on 22nd July, 
1342, but was broken on the way near Koil on account of an assault. 
Says Ibn Battuta, ‘As we drew towards Koil we learnt that some of , 
Pa infidel Hindus had besieged the city gf Jalali and had surrounded 
- Jalali lay at a distawce of seven miles from’ Koil; so we proceeded 
pee it. We found that the*infidels were fighting the inhabitants of 
Jalali. "who were on verge of annihilation. The.infidels knew nothing 
_ abouteus until we attacked them vigourously, although they numbered 
about one thousand horsemen and three thousand infantry. We killed 
ee them to the last man and seized their horses and arms. Of our 
companions 23 horsemen and 55 infantrymen suffered martyrdom; se 
was martyred the young Kafur the cup bearer who had been entrusted 
with the care of the presents. We wrote abdut his de&th to the sultan: 
. and stopped- there awaiting the reply. In the meantime the infidels 
used to descend from an inaccessible mountain in the neighbourhood and 
raid the suburbs of the Jalali town, ....... One day I got on herse- 
back with some of my comrades and entered a garden fo have our 
midday nap because it was summer. We leeard a noise and mounted 
our horses and encountered the infidels who had just attacked one of the 
villages of Jalali. We pursued them and they dispersed, and our 
companions became divided in their pursuit. I was left with five of 
my comrades. Instantly there sprang upon us from a neighbouring 
_ forest. a body. of horsemen and infantry. We fled on account of their . 
overwhelming numbers. : Some ten of them pursued me but all except — 
three gave. up the chase.. I found no avenue of escape before me and 
_the ground was full of stones. The forefeet of my horse were caught in 
the stones; so I dismounted, freed his feet and then remounted it. .... i 
got into a valley in the midst: of a thick grove through which ran a road. 
I walked along this road not knowing where it*led. As I walked, tltexe 
` feli upon me about 40 stalwart infidels armed with their arrows. Fhey 
` surrounded me and I feared they would discharges their arrows simul? ” 
*tafieously on. me if I attempted to flee while I was without an armour. 
So T threw myself on the earth and invited capture at their hands because 
“they do not kill a person who behaves i in this manner. They seized me, 
and robbed me of all my possessions except for a ¢loak, a shirt and 
trousers. They took me into the forest right up.to the site of their camp’ 
by the side of a pond situated in a grove of trees. They brought me 
some lentel bread which I ate; then I drank some water. I found with 
them two Muslims who spoke fó me in Persian and questioned me as to 
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my- condition. I told them a little about myself withholding the fact 
that P had come on behalf ef the sultan. ‘They or some others, said 


‘they ’, will surely kill yous ‘But here is their chief’, they added 


pointing to one of them. I spoke to him through the interpretation of 
the two Muslims; ‘and I tried to gain his favour. He put me under 
the care of 8 of his men; one of them was an old man who, was 
accompanied by his son and the third was a wicked-negro. Those three 
talked to me and I understood from*their talk that they had been ordered 
to kill me.* Inethe evening they took «me to a cavern. God laid the 
black man low with the ague and he placed hig’ feet over me while the 
old man and his son fell asleep. - In the morning th®y held a talk among 
themselves beckoning me to come down along with them to the pond. 
I understood that they wanted to kill me. I spoke to the old man and 
jried to gain his favour. He pitied me. I cut off two sleeves of my 
shirt and gave thefa to him in order that his comrades might not 
call him go accognt in case I fled. Towards the decline of day we heard 
some people talking near the pond. My guards took them to be their 
own men; so they made signs fo me to come down with them. We 
wenj down and found that they were quite other people who advised 
the old man and his son to accompany them. But they refused and 
all the three sat before mg and I sat facing them. They then placed 
on the ground a hempen cord that they had with them. Meanwhile I 
was watching them and was saying to myself—on setting about to kill 
me they will bind me with this rope. In this state J remained an 
hour when there came 3 of those of their comrades who had captured 
me. They concerted among themselves and I understood that they 


` said to them—“ Why have you not killed him ?”?” The old man 


pointed to the black man as if he wished to excuse himself on the ground 
of the latter’s illness: One of these three was a young man of beautiful 
countenance. Me said to me, ‘Do you want me to set you free ?’ 
‘Yes’ said I. ‘ Go away’ said he. On this I took off the cloak that 
I syas wearing and gaveeit to him. He gave me his worn-out waist- 
coat. and showed me the road. I set out; but feared lest they should 
ehange their mind apd overtake me. So I entered a bamboo forest and 
concealed myself in it until sun set. Then I came out and pursued 
the way. which had been pointed out fo me by the youth. It took me to a 
spring from which I drank water and then I walked till one-third of 
the night. I reached a mountain at the foot of which I slept. In the 


* morning I resumed my journey till early in the forenoon J arrived at a 


high mountain of rocks on which grew the acacia and: the lote tree. 


` I plucked the ‘ nabqs—t.e., its cherry-like fruits—and ate them until 


the thorns pricked my forearms, some traces of which still remain. 
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‘Then I came down that mountain to a ground which was planted 
` with cotton and there I saw the castor-oil twee. There was also ae bain ’ 
which is the name given by the Indians tq a very wide well lined with a 
stone wall and provided with stairs by means of which one can descend 
to the surface of the water...... When I reached the ‘ bain ’ I drank 
water from if and found on it some mustard twigs which someone had 
let fall while washing them. I ate some of these and kept the rest and P 
slept under a castor-oil free. e : 


‘ | While I was asleep thefe came to the ‘ bain’ about’40 horsemen 
clad in armour. Some of these entered a field and then went away, 
while God blinded*their eyes from seeing me. After their departure 
there came about 50 armed men whe stopped at the ‘bain.’ One of « 
them came to a tree opposite to that under which I lay. But he did 
not perceive me. At that moment I entered a oetton field where,I 
remained the rest of the day. They remained af the bain washing 
their clothes and playing. At nightfall their voices ceased te be heard ' 
and I thought they had either left or had,fallen asleep. I came out 
then and walked following the footprints of the horses, because it was a 
moonlit night. I proceeded till I arrived at another ‘ bain’ on avhich 
was built a dome. I walked down it and drank water from it and ate 
‘same of the mustard twigs which I had. Mhen I entered the dome and 
found that it was filled with green herbs which had been collectéd 
there by some birds. I slept there and felt in the herbs the movement 
of some reptile which I suspected to be a snake; but I“did not mind it, 
being dead tired. 

‘In the morning I followed a large road which led to a ruined 
village but I took another road which proved to be like the first one. ` 
Thus I passed several days, and one of these days I got into a grove of 
trees in the midst of which was a water pond. The interior of the 
pond looked like a house, and round about the pond There were plants 
like the purslane and others. I desired to sit there until God might 
send someone who should conduct me to a habitation. Then I acquised a 
little strength and set out fo follow a road on which I found the footprints « 
of oxen. Since that road was leading into a village of infidels I tock’ 
t6 a different road which led me into a ruined village, and there I saw 
two black men completely naked. I became afraid of them and stopped 
under the trees in that locality. At nightfall, I entered’a village and 
found a house in ne of the chambers of which there lay something - 
resembling a big earthen vessel which is used for storing corn. At — 
its bottom there was a hole’through which a man could pass; I entered 
it and found its interior covered with chaff and in it there lay a stone 
on which I placed my head and slept. On that earthen vessel was sitting 
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a bird Which flapped its wing#for the most part of the night. I thought 
it was afraid; thus two frightgned souls had come together. 
‘JI remained in this state for seven days, counting from the day 


- I was taken prisoner which was Saturday. On the seventh day I arrived 


in the vicinity of a thickly populated village of infidels where there was a 
*water-pond and green plantations. I begged of them something to eat; 


. but they refused to givé anything. *There around a well I found some 


horge-radish*leaves which I ate. Then @ entered the village and there 
I saw a group of infidels who were being guarded By a party of watchmen. 
They called me but I did not respond and sat down of the grqund. 
"ehereupon one of them came to we with an unsheathed sword which he 
lifted in order to kill me but I paid no heed on account of my great 
fatigue. He searched me but found nothing on me. In the end he 
seized my shirt—tlfe shirt whose sleeves I had: given to the old man who 
had beenscharged with watching me. 

‘On the eighth day J felt extremely thirsty and had no water. I 
arrived at a village which was in ruins and I did not find any pond there. 
Tt isea custom in those villages for the people to construct ponds, 
wherein they collect rain water which they drink the whole year round. 
I pursued a road which took me to an unbricked well on which lay a cord 
made of grass, but there was no vessel to draw water with. . Consequently 
I tied the cloth that formed my head-gear to the cord and sucked the 
water which it*had absorbed; but my thirst was not quenched. So I 
tied one of my half-boots to the cord; and by means of this I drew water. 
Still my thirst was unquenched. I tried to draw water again, but the 


* cord broke and the boot fell into the well. I tied my second boot to it 


and then drank water to my satisfaction. Then I cut the boot and tied 
its upper part to my foot by means of the cord of the well as well as 
by means of a piece of cloth which I found lying there. As I was tying 
the boot and reflecting on my condition I caught sight of some one whom, 
aged looked, I found a man of black complexion holding in his hand a 
water-pot and a staff with a wallet over his shoulder. He greeted me 
saying, ‘ My peace he on you.’ I greeted him in return, saying, ‘ And on 
you be my peace as well as the peace and blessing of God’. He said*toe 
me in Persian, ‘ who are you?’ ‘I have’ said I ‘lost my way. ‘ And 1. 
too’ said he. Then he tied his water-pot to the gord that was with him 


“and drank water. P I also desired to drink water but he asked me to wait. 


-Then he opened his wallet wherefrom he took a handful of black gram 


roasted together with a little rice. I ate of it and drank water. Then 
he performed an ablusion and said a prayer of two genuflexions. I also 


‘performed an ablution and prayed. Then he asked me what my name 


wat, ‘ Muhammad’ said I. And I asked his nate, which he gave out as 
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Qalbul-Fareh which in Persian means ‘ Dashad.’ I regarded it as a 
good omen and rejoiced. 

Afterwards he said to me, ‘ Will you accompany me in the name of ` 
God?’ ‘ Yes,’ said I. And I walked.a little with him. Then I became 
lax in the joints and was unable to proceed. So, I sat down ‘ How ‘are 
you?’ said he ‘ I was,’ said I ‘ able to walk before I saw you, but, I am ° 
disabled since I have segn you’ ‘ Glory be to God! get on my neck’ 
said he. ‘You are’ said I, ‘ weak and are not strongeenofigh to bear 

‘me.’ “God will give me*the strength but you must get on my neck. So 
I got pn his neck. Go on reciting the Quranic verse, God suffices for us : 
and what an excellent protector He ig’ So I kept reciting until my « 
eyes closed in slumber, and I did not wake except when I fell on the 
earth. As I woke up I saw no trace of the man and,found myself in g 
village with some population.” I entered it and learfit that there lived 
the Hindu subjects, their ruler being a Muslim. The latger was informed , 
about me; so he came tome. “ What is the name of this village?’ said I. 
‘Tajpura ’ said he; it lay at a distance of two parasangs from Koil 
where my companions were. The ruler took me to his house and segved 
me a hot meal and I took a bath. ‘Ihave’ said he, ‘ with me a garment 
and a turban which an Egyptian Arab, one ofthe men of the Koil camp, 
has left with me.’ ‘ Bring them to me’ said I, ‘ so that I should wear 
them uhtil I arrive in the camp.’ He brought them and I found them 

- to be my own clothes which I had given to that Aralt on coming to 
Koil. I was very much astonished at this and began to reflect on the 
man who had carried me on hi$ neck. I RECALLED WHAT THE 
HOLY ABU ABDULLAH AL-MURSHIDI HAD FORETOLD ME. 
HE HAD TOLD ME, ‘ YOU WILL VISIT INDIA BEFORE LONG 
WHERE YOU WILL MEET MY BROTHER ‘ DILSHAD’ WHO 
WILL RELEASE YOU FROM THE TROUBLES WHICH 
WOULD BEFALG YOU.’ 

Ibn Battuta was sotry that he did not enjoy Dilshad’s compaity 
longer than he did. However, he wrote immediately to his companions 
at Koil informing him about his safety. They brought him a horse ande *. 

-2 garment and rejoiced to see him. Meanwhile the sultan’s reply had 
come; he had sent a slave named Sumbil in place of the. above- 
mentioned Kafur and grdered the party to prosecute the journey. 

Then the pasty was re-organized; and proceeding by way of ; 
Brijpur, Kanauj, Alapur, Gwalior, Chanderi, Dhar and Ujjain they came * , 
to Daulatabad whence they journeyed to Nandurhar, Cambay and Goa 
successively and reached the port of Gandhar. Here they embarked 
on a ship; and sailing along the Malabar coast they visited Gogo, 
Hinawar, Barcelore, Qaknar, Manjarur, Hili, Jurfatfian, Dahfattan 
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Fandarayana and Calicut m succession. ` At Calicut they embarked on 
the Chinese ships for the voyage to China; but the ships which conveyed 
some members of the royal’embassy and the presents were wrecked. 
Ibn Battuta who was yet waiting for another ship to embark on, was 
leff.alone on the shore with no belongings except a carpet and a paltry 
.sum of ten tankas. In the hope that the boat—kakam—which had 
sailed away from Calicut witp all his possessions would call and anchor 
at Quilon, be sailed in ‘that direction to a distance of ten days’ journey 
and disembarked at Quilon putting up*in a hospice. But he saw no 
trace of the kakam, although he met the Chinese ambassadors who had 
accompanied him from Delhi an& had embarked at Valicut on one ef the 
above-mentioned ships. *Their ship too had been wrecked and they now 
resumed their journey homeward. Ibn Battuta returned to Hinawr on 


99nd April, 1343, “and remained there till 24th July, 1848, as a guest 


of the ruler, Sultan Jamal-ud-din whom he accompanied to the Sandapur 


‘expeditidn. Inthe cours® of the naval fight that ensued Ibn ‘Battuta’s 


life was endangered. Heeleapt into the water and managed to swim to 
the coast. “After the enemy had beén defeated he joined hands with the 
plurtderers and rushed forward sword in hand to pursue. the fugitives 
and capture the booty. 

; After a shorf stay at*Sandapur he set out for Hinawr and landed 
on 7th January, 1844 at §$haliayat where he stayed for an indefinite 
period. Then he returned to Calicut. There he found- two of his 
slaves who had been on board the kakam-and was informed that most 
of his slave girls and belongings had been captured by the ruler of 
Sumatra and that his comrades had dispersed over China, Sumatra and 
Bengal. ‘This upset him; and in a confused state of mind and indecision 
he bent his steps towards Hinawr whence he repaired to Sandapur 
(9th June, 1844) and came towards Calicut. Then he made up his mind 
‘to go to the Maldive islands and landed at Kannalus on 5th September, 
1344. Thence he proceeded fo Mahal in order to meet Sultana Khadija 
and the vezir Sulaiman Manayak. He arrived there on 18th September, 
, 844 and desired to remain unrecognized but was identified by a group 
* of the Arab and Pérsian fakirs who introduced him to the vezir. Then 
he married four wives in succession and accepted meanwhile the fost 
of qazi (December, 1344). In August, 1845, he resigned this post and 


. left the islands taking two of his wives provisionally with him and 


divorcing the thind. As for the fourth who was pregnant he fixed a period 


` of nine months failing which she was free to act as she thought fit. In 


the course of his voyage from Mahal he dropped anchor at the island 


. óf Muluk where he stayed more than two months and married two 


women, Then he left for the Mahal island which he did not enter 
—1888P—-XI : ° 
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because the vezir insisted on taking back hig arms and returned ingtantly 
to Muluk which he left finally on or about 12th September, 1345. 
6 


On his way from the Maldive islands’ to Ma’bar he stopped at 
Ceylon and met Ayri Shakavarti the king of Ceylon and visited the Foot 
of Adam. Then he resumed his voyage in the course of which the wind 


became violent and the ship wrecked. But he got on to the raft which” 


the sailors had prepared gnd in this manner reached Madura, the capital . 


of Ma’ bar.” There -he was prostrated by an attack of* malignant fever 
but was relieved on ‘taking about half a seer of tamarind which caused him 
“some motions. While still unwell, he left for Fattan and arrived at 
Quilon in the same condition. He boarded a ship en route to Hinawr 
when some pirates fell on him and seized all that he had possessed. 
With great difficulty he arrived at Calicut where he oonsulted the Quram 
by divination regarding the voyage to the Maldive islands which he 
subsequently undertook. Fortunately there was no mishap or the sea. 
From the Maldive islands this time he sailed,in the direction of Bengal 
which he reached after a voyage of 43 days (July, 1346). He visited the 
towns of Chittagong or Sudkawan and Lakhnauti and went toe the 
mountain of Kamaru to meet a notable saint, Shaikh Jalal-ud-din of 
Tabriz who gave him a mantle. . 


Ta August 1346 he left Bengal and embarked on board a ship 


bound for Sumatra: where he arrived after a voyage of,40 days. The- 


king of Sumatra Malik Zahir of the Shafai cult gave him a good 
reception and enabled him after a fortnight to sail for China. On the 


way he visited Java then called Mul-Jawa and the Tawal island in the . 


Malay archipelago Ibn Battuta was sorry to note that Mul-Jawa being an 
infidel land its ruler knew no Arabic and could only be understood 
through an interpreter; in that kingdom nobody could ride a horse except 


the king. And at the king’s couri Ibn Battuta witnessed a ‘funny 


thing.’ He saw a man holding a knife which resembled a grappilleyr. 
‘That man placed it on his own neck and holding it with both the hands 


he cut off his own neck. Then the king anana of Ibn Battuta . 


saying, ‘ Does anybody do like this in your country.’ ‘ I have never seen 


“anything like this ’ he replied. The king laughed and said, ‘ These 


are our slaves who kill themselves for our sake.’ Then the dead body 


was lifted and crematéd, and the king gave rich stipends to the family. 


of the deceased. Ibn Battuta was informed by a®*courtier that the 


last words on the lips of the decapitated man were these, ‘I am killing 


myself out of love for the king in the same way as his father had killed 


himself for the sake of the king’s father and his grandfather for the. 


sake of the king’s grandfather. 
kd 
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Then Ibn Battuta resumed his voyage and after prolonged sailing 
through a stormy sea he reached the Tawal island then ruled by a woman 
called Urduja. He was impressed by the beauty of the islanders and 
liked them though, ‘ they were idol-worshippers.’ Their women rode 
horses and were skilful.at lancing and fought like men. From Tawal 

„Ibn Battuta proceeded and reached China after sailing about 20 days. 
The first town he visited was the modern “T's’wan-chow-fu then called 
Zaitun whence he went to Peking then called Khan-Baliq the capital of 
China. There the met Shaikh Burhai-ud-din, the third brother of ‘ 
Shaikh Burhan-ud-din eal-araj of Alexandria as the latter had foretold, ~~ 
His two brothers Farid-ud-dii? and Rukn-ud-din Zakariya he” had 
diready met in India. Among the many things that impressed him ip 
China was the safety of the Chinese roads. Says, he, ‘ The country ° 
af China is the safest and most favourable of all the countries for the 
travelltr. One can travel alone to a distance of nine, months ’ journey 
even with substéntial amdunts withouf any fear. For such travellers 
there is a hotel at every station in China under the charge of an officer 
who lives there together with somé cavalry and infantry. After the 
duskeor later in the night the said officer comes to the hotel accompanied 
by his secretary who writes down the names of all those from among 
the travellers who lodge there for the night and seals the same; they 
lock the door on them. In the morning he returns accompanied, by his 
secretary and calls everyone by his name against which he writes copious 
notes. Then he sends them to the next station with a man who brings 

_ from its governor a certificate to the effect that all have reached safely. 

_ Should he not bring such a certificate he would be held responsible for 
them. In these hotels the traveller finds all that he needs by way of 
provisions, particularly poultry and eggs, but sheep are scarce in 
China ..... : 7 

- When he set out on a return journey from China he visited on 
the way the towns of Khansa, Qanjanfu and Zaitun. Then he journeyed 
in’ the direction of Arabta and Iran and visited the towns of Zafar, 
Mascat, Shiraz, Isfahan, Basra, Kufa, Hilla and Baghdad in succession. 

*¥rom Baghdad whieh he reached in January, 1348, lie proceeded to 
Damascus whence he travelled to Jerusalem and Cairo; thence he 
arrived in Mecca on 16th November, 1348 t6 pexform the 7th and last 
hajj. . 

l From Mecca he went to Cairo and then started for Morocco 

‘reaching the royal city of Fez on 6th November, 1349. After some time 
he yesumed his journey and set out in the direction of Spain. On the 
way he visited Gibraltar and the towns of Ronda, Marbala and Granada. 
Then he came back to Fez passing through Marrakush. 
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After some days he set out again and pieeeded in the direction 
of Negroland on the Niger; in the course ‘of this journéy he visited the 
towns of Sijilmasa and Taghaza. Here Ife stayed about two weeks and 
then travelled in the direction of Malli, the capital of Negroland where he 
met Manse Sulaiman, the Negro ruler. 

On 27th February, 1853 Ibn Battuta left Malli exploring the oaidaly 
course of the river Meer which hg called the, Nile or the Nile- of the 
Negroes. eIn the coursé of this j 3 Journey he visited the t towns pf Timbuktu, * 
Takædda and Buda successively and arrived at Fez.° Here ended his 


` ™ travels, and the copnposition of his book of travels commonly known as 


‘ the Rehla of Ibn Battuta ’ was finished on Wednesday, 9th December, 
1855. Twenty-three years later he died at Fez in 1378 at the age “of ° 
seventy-four. 

That he was an EERE man has been shown above andsis 
also indicated by the honorifics given to him in India and elsewhere. 
Says he,-‘ They used to call me (Maulana)’Badr-ud%lin in India. All ` 
educated persons are called ‘ Maulana’ in*India.’. Elsewhere he was 
called Shams-ud-din and sometimes ‘ al-Maghribi, at-Tanji ’, ‘that is, - 
the learned man from Morocco. Ibn Battuta was his family ndime or 


“surname. His personal name was Muhammad and his patronymic Abu 
_, Abdullah: * 
-> *  . The Indian part of the trawels includes :— 


E From Sind to Multan. 
II. From Multan to Delhi. 
ILM. Delhi to Malabar 
IV. Along the Malabar Coast. 
V. Malabar to Maldives, Maldives to Ceylon, Ceylon to Ma’bar, 
Ma’bar to Malabar, Malabar to Maldives. ` 
VI. Maldives to Bengal. a . 


THE “SEVENTH ART” IN EUROPE* — 


W. DE VoGEL 


Film is a child of scignce; it spent its youth for the greater part 
at the fair, but before it became adolescewt, it was given in marriage 
eto the capitalistic business world. este í 

The science of*the film was born when the first inventors ye 
jected their moving photographic images on to a sereen. But the 
art of the film was not yet brn when the first artist was excited. by 
the chances offered to him by these inventors’ achievements. When ‘ 
George MélieQ that genius French Vaudeville artist, first saw the 
experiments of the Lumiére brothers he begged them for permission 
to use their” moving "picture apparatus. In reply one of the Lumiére 
brothers said to Mélie?: “ My dear young man, why should such an 
optical illusion inspire such an interest in an adult as you are? It’s 
Scientific interest will last for some time, but after that you will find 
our invention only in a toy shop.’’ But Mélies “knew with the 
intuitive foresight of ‘the artist that here was a medium to. which he j 
could devote the most important productive part of his life. e 


No artistic medium appeared before which was so suddenly to 
transform the relationships of men and delight their imaginations, 


The ancient Romans, those ‘wise statesmen, administrators and 
legislators, talked about panem et circenses, thus placing the importance 
of food and entertainment for the people on an equal footing. Blaise 
Pascal, the great French thinker, said that in the back of the human 
mind there lurks a sentiment of eternal, universal and inescapable ` 
unrest ; man seeks diversions and is anxious to escape that sentiment. 
And the German plslosspher, Schopenbauer, went still further by 
calling boredom a calamity even worse than hunger. To satisfy on 
the largest possible scale, that hunger for diversion of the human 
mind was found with the invention of the Kinematograph. Film are 
able to carry entertainment in an unprecedented manner to the masses 
all over the world. The film audience represents the largest conceiv- 
able commupity of people without racial, national or any other 
barriers. Film is thus destined to be the nearest approach to an 


-. international language we have yet found. This universality combined 


* (Delivered with demonstration before the summer session students of the Netherlands 
Universities Foundation at Utrecht). 
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with its emotional power of illusion makes film the most important 
vehicle of influence upon modern society. ° . 

Two different approaches io the explitation of thisinfvence 
have so far become discernible. The main approach, is the strictly 


commercial one. The producer, or perhaps the capital behind it,. 


will try to-assess the current trends in public taste and moods. He 
will adapt “his production’ accordingly: He will speculate on the 
desires and dreams of tle public, Sr at least of its largest „possible 

sections, There is the danger that for profit’s sake he m&y appeul to? 
* instincts or trends which were better not encouraged. T'o make the 


> point. qite clear, "let nfe give an example” No film, not to speak. of 


` any, other ‘medium, has exercised sucl® a- trefhendous nationalistic 


-for this little naughty remark and coming back to my subject we can 


influence in Germany, paving ‘the way for Hitler, than the film 
Fridericus. Rex,- made in Berlin in 1921. Yet, the pfoducers as well 


as the financiers of the film had not the slightest politizal intentions 
“or ambitions, when they decided to film this stibject, They just felt 


rightly that a per iod film on a great German kieg and victorious war 
leader should, be-a good business: proposition, judging by the paolo: 
logical state of a defeated nation.`, This example may stand for many 
hundreds of others, riot nécessarily of a political character. © We have 
seen that the -world-centre of film production, Hollywood, is primarily 
directed by.the profit -motive-and works on strictly commercial lines. 
And as we know that, thanks to the American film indystry today, 
more than 300 million people a week ara going to the movies we must 


underestimate the tremendous inflàence the American production has 


had on European film industries. (I say ‘‘ has had”, becaute it 
appears that since the year 1953-Hollywood has established itself for 
the greater part in Italy and it is a fact that Italy belongs to Europe, 
even to Western Ewrope, so that we could speak today about an 
European ‘influence on American film). But if you will excuse me 
say that in Europe the dominant force in flin is (or was) America 

It is therefore very useful to review: the fagt, that the birth- 
place of real film att (le “Septième art” as the Trench say) was 
situated” in Europe. And furthermore Europeans can console them- 
selves ‘with the thought’ that the artistically-minded film after its 


- birth led its existence for the greater part within the frontiers of 


. e . e . 
Europe. That is the reason why Europe continuously remained the 


- big arena in which the exclusive commercial film had to compete . 


with the’ better film. What are ‘better films’? The films that 
reach the greater public (we hope!}, but where the makers tried to 
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useethe-medium film as teal and as artistically as. possible. Some 
_ minutes ago I spoke abouț two different approaches to the exploitation i 
of the influence of film upon.molern-society. As distinct from the 
strictly commercial. approach, which tries to catch up with cnreent — 
mass demands, the opposite approach deliberately aims at a pro luc- l 
* ton which will try to raise the social and artistic standard of film 
by means of bringing the Memen? of reality yo it, or to use real free 
film art,’ free from commercial influence. That many European 
makers of big feature films dared to go as far as that is due to thè $ 
continuous attempts ‘of artistseind independent Rim producers to try 
e to raise the artistic -level of film, to make films with reality in it, I 
go even so far that-I could speak of real Film Art. “What film and. . 
reality means to fil is quite understandable (remember -the-first 
part of ihe program we presented to you two weeks ago), but- what) 
we mean with real Pilm art is:more > difficult to explain, but Jet me i 
bave a try. P “se $ 
` ‘The word art is generally uset in- at least two. senses. In one, 4 
ibemeans simply skill as when we speak of the art of pottery, or the 
art of dressmaking In that sense, no oné is likely 9 quarrel with 
the phrase, ‘‘ The art of film ” Le- ‘septième art °. A consider- 
`- able degree of skill may go to ne making of even the dullest flm.. 
There is, however, a cai sense in’ which. we use the word, as 
when we spe&k of the art of music or the art of poetry, and when 
` we describe Shakespeare’s King Lear or Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony 
as works of art. Here it obviously means far more than technical 
skill, and it is desirable that we should. consider, before we fin: sh, 
© how far it is legitimate to regard the film as an art-in this sense. 
Many would ‘deny it altogether the right. to- be so regarded, 
. They would-point to the fact ihat tha film is essentially. photographic, 
and can only record what already exists outside itself; they would 
“emphasise also its mechanical nature. While conceding’ that by 
editing, it is possible to juggle with various fragments of recording and -` 
"e plece them in cemain relationships, they would argue that the creative 
- possibilities of mere assembly are obviously extremély limited. The 
film offers no artist (they would add) the possibility of being able to 
_create, out of the void a pure work of the imagin™tion, as Cézanne did : 
when he first stood before his naked canvas; ‘or Michael Angelo 
before the shapeless marble block, or Shakespeare with the blank 
sheet of paper in front of him. But what precisely is meant here by 
“a pure work of the imagination’’? Does any artist in fact, create 
“out of the void, out of nothingness? 
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To. begin with, it disposes of the argiynent that the film connote 
- be aù art on the ‘grounds that all one can, do in it is to arrange 
fragments of moving image ‘and. fragments of sound in a certain’ order, 
and thus’ create certain relationships ; for- it is, precisely in thiş 

“: business ` of- orderiħg and arranging elementis taken from life that 
creation in any art consists. - The ` only’ question ‘remaining is, how = 
varied and how complex are the relatipnship& whigh can be presented? 
How- far* iv the medium capable. of presenting the most’ sabtle per- ' 

e ceptions of the great crettive artist? A child who is faked to’ sew 

wishi colourel pieces--of material gp toa ‘square, will place them., 

` in an “arfangement which it finds pleasing , and the result is a form : 
‘of ‘self-expression, but an extremely limited one. . The elements with.. 

; which a musical composer ‘works are-“not quite 80 simple, but they °` > 
are simple enongh z at any given moment of time -he ecan control: his” 
sounds cnly in terms of pitch, harmony (the harmony ofa éingle 
cord), loudness and duration ; but by continually varying these - ele- 
ments from one instant. to the next, he Can create patterns of the 
most complex and ‘satisfying kind—complex,. that is to say, in: the . 
sense of being charged with significance. 


ve . The case of the fiim is not dissimilar grom that of music. The 
visual unit of the film, the single shot, offers within itself a certain ' 
choiée of viewpoint, of lighting and of duration, as we have seen, 
but alone its expressive possibilities are severely limited. *With a series 
of shots following each other in succession, however, it is quite ` 
another story ; the soviet directors in their silent films: gave some 
indication of the powerful and complex effects which can be. obtained - 
‘in passing from one shot to another, and the range has since beén-: 
extended by the addition of sound, bringing with it not only ‘unlimited. 
potentialities ‘of its own, but also making possible new and exactly . 
calculated relationships’ between visual images on the one hand, and 
sound on the other. Is it possible to coneeive of any. impression, 
which the eye might behold or the ear hear, in “act mality ‘or im- imagi- à 
nation, which could not be represented iùn the medium of the fiim? ° ° 


From the poles to the equator, from the whistling flight of a 
bullet to the slow growth of a fiower, from the flicker of thought 
across an almost impaSsive face to the frenzied ravings of a madman, 
is there any point in space, any degree of magnitude or any speed of 
movement within the apprehension of man which is also not within ` 
the reach of the film? Nor is this ail ; in the treatment of its materéd] 
it has similar freedom. It can treat it naturalistically and objectively . 


on the one hand, or entirely subjectively on the other, with a realism 
e 
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zin n extreme impossible in any other medium ; or it can- esiabl ish 
a bal of view anywhere. between these two extremes, n 
` While in other fields .of art ever y civilised nation has beer able 
to develop’ dts, own music, dramatic _art, literature, painting, the 
“conditions i in the sphere of film art are’ again largely different. We 
o have seen that the přerèquisite of film-making i is control of a complex 
"industrial ‘and. technical ` Ynachinery, demanding huge capital invest- 
‘nents. "White America was favoured by “these prerequisites other - 
"countries found it- difficult, if not impossibte (especially Holfand), to + 
secure their. share i in and to nake their’ contributéon tò the ney ae 
« dominantly international art. , 


, 


-` However, if. we regard. film as-a new artistic medium, as ‘we 

o undoubtedly dopand as we recognise the fact that real film art was 

brought up in ” Burope, though -under very difficult circumstances, - 

‘yet with more freedom ‘than anywhere else, let us nów ‘corhe to the 
examples of real film a in a ia i 


eT HE, AVANT GARDE IN THE TaN Years BÉTWREN 1921 AND 1931 


` In the ten years between ’21 and ’31 there developed an inde- 
pendent artistic movemeht in cinematography. This movement. was ° 

called Avantgarde. It awas the only independent artistic movement 

in the history of cinematography. until today. This art, movement in 

- film was parallel to such movements in plastic art as Expressionism, 

Futurism, Cubism and Dadaism.. It was. non-commercial, non-re- 

. presentative, but international. It included. artists from nine coun- 

tries:' Belgium, England, France, Germany, Holland, Italy, pail 

Sweden and USSR. 

‘ "What cæated this Avantgarde i in film? It was the general post- 

war situation in Europe. l 


`'e ` Europe after the first world war was taut with economic, social, 
"political ‘and cultural unrest. ‘Revolutions all over the Continent had 
*e Joosened traditiqns and ‘opened the mind for new things. It was a 
period of readjustments to the new sets of standards which camg as 

-a consequence of the war; a short'but creative interva] between two 
big wars, comparable to the time of Pericles which preceded the 
destruction of Greece. i 


: The economic situation changed every day. Inflations were ex- 

-panding and exploding all throughout Europe and in their wake came 

a rather hectic prosperity, which lasted until the end of 1929. Every- 
a lived to the hilt. New ideas were accepted, even desired. 


~1883P—XI e 
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The Cinema after the first world war made great strides éech- 
nically but psychologically and artistically it did not keep pace with > 
the times. Many writers such as.Canudo, ‘Delluc, Epstein en Mous- 
sinac, opposed the conventional routine of the commercial film ; the 
“canned” theatre” They tried to create’an esthetic standard for the 
film. It was time of the discovery of the ‘‘soul of the camera.”’ 
They realized that ‘the film could note deperfl exchusively on the actor, 

` the novel and the play, and ,that in order to develop further it had 
to create its own plastic expression.’ . Therefore it was necessary to 

“ssanderstand the natural possibilities of te lenses (of the camera), the | 

7 artistic ‘possibilities of the emulsion, the vaxiations in speed which e 
‘could lead to'a new creative expression, t the rhythm; the limitations 
‘and possibilities of the mechanics—the spirit of the machine. Dellue’s ws 
“D. Photogenie”’ béc&me a measure for good and bad fn film. . 

Clubs (Cine Club de France, 1926),. Leagues {ilm League in .. i 

* Holland, 1926 and in Germany, 1930), Film Societies (England, 

. 1926), Public Organizations all over eEurope were foinded and flou- 
rished. They proved that there was an audience for a different type 
of film from those which the film companies were delivering. The 
result was that the new little Playhouses,ewhich sprong up all over 
the ‘continent, concentrated their energies on Avantgarde productions. 

_ What did these Avantgarde people exacfly want? A 

“This stood iw near relations with the artistic climate of Europe. | 
Cubism, Expressionism, Dadaism and Abstract Art characterized at 
this time the art movements în Europe. The more self-confident 
Modern Art became, the more it wanted to influence the form of the 

other plastic arts with its new plastic experiénce. Dance and Theatre 
were relatively easily inspired, as they were traditionally accustomed 
‘to artistic changes, buf it was quite another thing to influence the 
youngest art: Film. In the first place Film was strictly technically 
conditioned, still in its first experimental stage and altogether too muck’, 
occupied by its own particular technical problems. In the second 
place it had no artistic tradition whatever. However, it was inevi- i 
table that, sooner of later, a territory of such tremendous plastic 
possibilities: as the film would be ‘infected’? by these new ex- 
pressions. For the filg] was as much a proasel of our times as .. 
-modern art. 

This Avantgarde- period ended in 1931 “after fhe definite entry 
of the sound film in cinemas all over the world. a 

I needed to dwell as long as this on the merits of Avantgarde 

film, to give you a clear picture of the birth of this ‘Seventh Art.” 
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„It is impossible, though, to discuss the first years of this newborn 


_ Infant as lengtl bily as I did with the birth itself. So I mugt apologize - 


now for the utmost brevity, which I shall have to observe in dealing 
with subsequent stages of development of ‘this European film art. 
Let us now proceed qiickly through the‘ different European 


countries where we find-this art transformed by the artistic, political 


and economical climate particular go those countries themselves. 
e 


e 
` THE REVOLUTIONARY Fins ‘PROM Rugsia (1924-1930). e 


When the Revolution dawned, Russia suceeeded in organizitf 


‘hber industry and creațed in 4952 the big central ‘organization, of 


Sovkino. The fundamental of this new Soviet film-era was laid by two | 


masterpieces of geal film artt Hisenstein’s “Potemkin” and Pudov- ` 
kin’s, “‘Mother.’’ Ħ In those days the first Soviet steps in cinema were’ 
directed, by the spivit gf experiment and essentially the majority ‘of 


` those films presentéd new problems solved in a new way, both techni- 


cally and creativély. . 

e It is no wonder that the Soviet film at one stage, in its evolution 
gonid have come to choose nature as its principai character. ‘ Here 
of course the primary ajm was propaganda, and Hisenstein, before 


-making his famous film “Old and New” (The General. Line) quite 
clearly said that the revolution would continue not only*in warfare ` 


but in peace, foo, and that in order to fight one doés not need a flag 


‘and a gun, but a fertile bull, a mechanical steam plow or a cream 


separator, such as his film “Old and New" introduced to the Russian 
peasant. ‘‘Old and N ew” was a poetic masterpiece of reality. 
Speaking of “Film and Reality” we enter the period of the 
influence of the good documentaries on the feature film. Dovzenko’s 
“Barth” was “such an example, but we must not forget the tremen- 
dous influence of the British documentary school which could be 
coasidered as a reaction eto the somewhat abstract Avantgarde film 
movement. Fertile in experiment, however, both the Avantgarde and _ 


* ethe -documentary groups have had great influence on the development ` 


of the film, not only through their actual products, but also becauses 
they bave infiltrated into the commercial film with new directors 


and new ideas. ` 
It was the,German film of the pre- A period (1927-1983) 


- which could call itself so fortunate that prominent artist early asso- 


ciated themselves with the happy marriage of Avanigarde and docu- 
mentary film style. These artists had the courage to deviate again 


‘and again from the much-trodden path of routine and stereotyped 
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patiern ; to struggle against doubtful and guperficial subjects. May 
- I recall to your mind that beautiful little fragment of ‘‘People on 
Sunday’’ (Menschen am Sonntag) which T chowed to you two weeks 
ago.. The German film art of those 7days showed the realism of a 
psychologist and afso of a painter, in its care for the humble and signi- 
ficant details for life. 
We could indeed speak of a German filta ayie and Iam therefore 
very happy® to be able “to show you this evening a Rugsianestyle film 
influenced by this Gernfan school of realism. “Der Morder Dimitri 


ramnasoff’? if onee of the examples, Real film art can only exist 


in freedom. Hitler cut the raise of Gepman film art. It never re- 
turned to that level. 


German films of today give us only a slight reméniscence of those., 
palmy days before 1938, though a certain amount of freedom for artists 


returned to Western Germany. oe . e 


I could go on telling you abont all those exampjes of the artistic 
film periods in different countries. ‘Bui let us be realistic. I regret 
more than you, (I am convinced of that), that T must make an end 
to my talk about ‘‘the Seventh Art’’ in Europe. There is so much 
to tell. About the romantic and typical Freftch tragic films of France, 


which started in 1937 with the beautiful film of Marcel Carné “Quai ` 


des Brumes.’’ It is not without tears that I can tell you no more 
about the French film art. It still exists. 


Very short I must be about the rise of the British Feature film, 
started in 1948. During the war years a new honesty, integrity, 


freshness broke into British feature production but alas the indica- ; 


tions to-day are that these values have not been carried over into the 


fifties, the years of the decline and fall of the Mr.eRank Empire., 


. “Brief Encounter” will remain in our minds a masterpiece of dis- 
tinction in British film art, a 


With their long and fine tradition in film making in the early 


silent days, the Scandinavian countries have experjenced the utmost 
difficulties in trying to regain their place in world cinema. And they 


succeeded very well, with their serious and always adult realistic. 


approach to social psyghological problems. 


And last but not Jeast Italian films of the five years after the last ` 


world war have been more vital and vigorous than films anywhere. ` 


else in the world. In their concern, they reveal themselves as pro. 
ducts of a new film revolution, called ‘‘Neo-Realism’’ of which 


‘Bicycle thieves’ is the exact.exampie. It is obvious that such a 
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-neo-realism film art cannot last for ever. Too much reality can be 


boring and even the Italian? have to think of the box-office returns. 


In the Netherlands r&al film art bas only been reached by a few 
documentary film makers, of whom Van der Horst today is the most 
important. Tonight you will see one of his film on “Herring fishery.” 

And what about the Avantgarde today? Did the Avantgarde 
die'in fiim in 1930? , . 2 

No, af course not, every art keeps it8 experimental] vanguard. 
So did film, but the name Avantgarde was 80 emuch related to that 
period 1921-30, that*we now only speak about Experimental film, 
(Experiment in film in its use hs revealed its powers and sugeStted 
its potentialities. The mediuth was given new possibilities. Besides 
sound, colour and 8D were put at its disposal. Colour added depth 
“and contrast, an tncreased illusion of perspective to the film. Stereos- 
copy at first seemed to introduce a complete revolution in the whole 


‘aesthetic of the’ film. But this surely did not go as far as that, 


The stereoscopio image *did not walter the physical basis of the film ; 

the film maker is still master of the situation. The selected image is 
stil under his control; the manner of its presentation is still his to 
contrive. Just as when sound and later on colour was introduced 


-commercially, there has*been a retrograde period after the arrival of 


3D during which both producer and public slake their curiosity with 


_a new and exgiting physical experience. 


This lecture, that gave me’ such a tremendous opportunity to 
speak about my hobby to such a selected international and intellec- 
tual audience, is now coming to its end. In it I have tried to explain 


. to you the notable expansion of the art of the flm in Europe during 


the more than fifty years of its availability to the artist. 

That a thousand bad films are made for every one outstanding 
work of art matters little ; the same proportion has been the rule in 
eyery art. What matters is that the mediam of Cinema has been 


“invented at a time when its technical powers are most needed to 


bridge the gap in our human communications. Now the old, slow 
world has gone with its system based largely on isolated countries, 
national superstitions, dangerous ignorances and half-primitive pre- 
judices. The cinema’s rapid and spacious eye can compass this 


` complex world, provided the film-makers themselves are equal to 


their great and illuminating task. But did we not feel at home in 


the little but noble Pakistan maternity-room or in the Eskimoigloo 


with grandma and all the others drinking tea? Yes, film art inspires 


‘a realization of international opportunities, a combination of the 


. 4 
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details of human psychology with an understanding of the range of 
the world’s activities. The willing audience for the film is already a 
great part of all humanity, and increases as the cinema gradually 
spreads its screens into the farthest places of the earth. No artist 
before has bad suc) an Opportunity or such an audience. The quality 
of his art will be his answer to this challenge. And European film 
art has contrived the utmost to help the ar(jst in this heavenly task. 
x e 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE SUNYAVADA 
_ OF THE MADHYAMIKAS 


EROF. EEN CHATTERJEE 


. . Sanskrit College, Valeutta. 
e 


Of the four principal schools of Buddhism, Vaihhāsika, Sautrāntjje, 
*“Madhyamika and Yogacéra, the Madhyamika school occupies a unique 
* position. Several scholastic philosophical deliberations of writers 
like Nāgārjuna, Aryadeva, Buddhapalita, Candrakirti and others have 
"Contributed to tke development of the Madhyamika schoo! which 
derives ita name from ‘Madhyama,’ the middle and is called so 


' because it avoids two extremes—reality as well as unreality of the 


world, selecting*ovly a°middle path, indicating that the world has 
only a conditional existence.* Buddha in Sanskrit is often termed 
as “Advayavadin. ’ The doctrine of the Madhyamika school has been 
syetematised by Nagarjuna, as Vijňānavāäda was done by Maitreya- 
nātha. Yet Nagarjuna was not the founder of Sūnyatā, as the doctrine 
in some form or other was @xistent before him in the Mahay4na’sitras. 
The Sinyavadjns declare themselves boldly as Madhyamikas and this 
‘is sufficient to show that Madbyamika philosophy was not different 
from Sinyavada. : 

The term Sünya has got some idea of negation associated with 
at and because of this longstanding idea of negation, scholars old 
and new have been led to misunderstand Sūnyatā of the Madhya- 
mikas. They have gone so far as to condemn it as a hopeless scep- 
ticism and a self-condemned nihilism. From the Madhysmikakarika * 
of Nagarjuna, we learn that Nagarjuna himself admitted that he 
was, in his time, accused of nihilism. Thus Nagarjuna cays that 
some philosophers, misunderstanding proper significance of the word, 
wrongly criticised it and charged the Panyaradits as preaching nibilisitae 
which the doctrine did not actually possess... Not only in the 
Madhyamika kārikā, but also in his Vigrahg Vyavartini Kārikā‘ 


- Nagarjina has anticipated all, „objections of the opponent against 


GE Sūünyatā and refuted all of them: 


wee 


1 ‘Ato bhavabhavantedvayarahitatvat | sarvasyabhavanutpattilakeans sinyata 
maéhyamé pratipanmadhyamo marga ityuchate.’ . 
Chap. XXIV. 
; A ae Kārikā Chap. ANT 7& 18. 
22, 67 


Ped 


e 
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To the Madbyamikas the word hasbeen used in a special philo- 
sophical sense. Itdoes not mean a ‘nothing’ or an ‘empty void’ - 
ora ‘negative abyss’. It essentially means indescribable (avacya 
or anabhilapya) because it is beyond the four categories of intellect 
(catuskoti vinirmukta). More clearly stated it will mean that Sūnyatā 
is realised within one’s self and cannot be communicated by one 
to another, it is characterised by ealmnéss (quiescent, according to 
StcherbateRy), it cannot be expressed by words (undifferentiated , in 
words-—according to Sfcherbatsky) it is unconceivable and lastly it is 

-Trs& having vdriousemeanings.® .Sūnyatā thus in Reality is one. which 
ultimately transcends existence and nog-existeace, both and neither. T$ 
is neither affirmation, nor negation nor both nor neither. Tt is used 
in a double sense. Empirically it conveys the meaning of Relativity, 
(Pratityasamutpada) which is phenomena (suhsäāra and taken in the 
absolute sense it means Reality (Tatva). which sig release from, 
plurality (nirvana). Nagarjuna has equated, Stinyata with Pratitya- 
samutpida.® His contention is that no object of thought can resist 
ultimate scrutiny, Every phenomenal object, when taken to be 
ultimately real, will be found self-contradictory. The fact that an 
‘object falls within the range of finite intellect goes to establish tbat 
the object has only conditional or relative existence. This conditional 
or relative existence has heen indicated ‘by the term Sūnya.. If the 


term conveys the sense “of relativity it also does convey Reality—it = 


means sarhsira as well as Nirvana. „Just as wealth borrowed from 
another person can under no circumstances be called wealth, so also 
an object which is to look up to other objects for existence cannot 
be called as really existent. Thus all appearances (dharmas) have no 
real origination (Paramarthato notpannah). All appearances however 
must not be considered as absolutely unreal. They must belong to 
Reality. It is the Real itself that appears. This Real is the absolute, — 
the Non-dual Harmonious whole in which ell pluralities are merged ` 
(Prapaficaginya or Nisprapafica or Advayatatva). ‘Siinya’ therefore, + 
does not mean ‘void’, it means ‘Devoid’—so faë as appearances are ° 
=eoucerned ‘of ultimate reality’ and so far as Reality is concerned ‘of 
plurality.” In this sense only the Astasahasrika Prajfiapiramita ’ 
boldly states that theve is no element, no person, no dharma., Even 
Nirvana is an illusion. Lavikavatara sūtra also congemns averything | 


5 Aparapratyayarh Santarh prapaficairaprapaficitam . 


i 
Nirvikalpamananarthametar tatvasya lakganam Il M. Karika XVIII--9. 
8 yab pratityasamutpadah élinyatath tath pracakgate-Madhyamika Kar ka XXIV—18. - 
7 Nirvanamapi māyopamam vadimi kih punaranyat dharioam, P. 40. 
° 


- 
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to be of dreamlike illusory nature.* It is further stated in this 
text’that persons entangled in the meshes of: intellect can scarcely 
realise Reality. To comprehend it, the four categories of intellect ` 
must have to be transcended. Thus the word Sūnya of the Mādhya- 
mikas is not cheap nihilism, „Which doubts and qenies the existence 
of everything for its own sake or who relishes'ia shouting that he 
does not exist. To call the propagators of this doctrine as nihilist will 
be far from reality. ‘Candrakirti makes the position clear by stating 
that they dehy not the empirical reafity to phenomena but they mean 
to say that they are ultimately unreal.’ It is a clear fact that 
- absolute negation is an impoSibility because negation always “pres- 
° supposes a‘firmation. * This destructive side is not everything of Sijn- 
yatā. Intellect has been condemned only with the intention that 


eewe should rise*above the categories and contradictions of intellect 


and’ embrace Reality which though immanent in appearances, yet 
transcénds them all. ‘It is ‘Non-dual, Absolute, Blissful and beyond 
intellect, wherg plurality is merged.’ This exhibils the construc- 
tive side of the dialectic of Siffyavada. This nature of the Reality 
hæs been briefly stated in the Lankavatara sūtra. In the same 
text perhaps it is hinted that ginya may also have-an idea of affirma- . 
‘tion, big in magnitude*® as the Sumeru Mountain, of course from 
strictly empirical standpojnt.” R 
Apprehending the shortcomings of common men to comprehend 


. tightly his new interpretation of the doctrine of Sūnyatā, Nagarjuna 


in his Madhyamika Kārikā!? has explained that the teachings of Lord 
Buddha were delivered from two aspects of truth—Samvrti or em- 
pirical and Paramirtha or absolute. 

Samvrti has one of the ‘meanings as covering i.e. covering the 
real nature of, truth. It is ‘to say, a workable reality, a practical 
makeshift, a necessary compromise. Though in the end this stand- 

, point proves to be false, the Madbyamikas do not undermine its 
. ttility, If they did, they would have committed blunder. Thus 
Nagarjuna says that the realisation of the Absolute is not possible 
without the he of the phenomenal. * '* In another place the state- 
ment of Nagarjuna looks like a bold one when he says that Buddha 


8 PP, 22, 51, 90, ete. x 
3 Na vaya nastikah......... na ca karmakarirphalâdikarh nastiti brimah, kit: tarhi, 
nihsvabbävametadıti vyavastkāpayāmah. Candrakirti. P. 329. 
10 yat sarvaprapañcātitarn sah tathagatah. P. 190. 
u Varam khalu sumerumatra pudgaladrşțîh...... P. 146. 
-e © Dve satye samupasritya Buddkānāth dharmadeśanā 
Lokasarhvrti satyafica satyafica paramārthatah. XXIV/8. 
13 vyavabaramaniéritya paramartho na degyate. M. vr. XXIV—10. 


* Candrakirti has explained it as—‘tatvadcatéra sopanabhita,’ 
6-—18E3P—XI 





P, 861. 
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never taught any doctrine from the absolute standpoint. Aryaleva 
in his Gatuhgataka ’* has explained it in a®*beautiful way. Jus? as 
a person willing to talk with a Mlecchg must use the words of the 
Mlecchas, so also Lord Buddha had to come down to the level of 
` Phenomenal. os 

Thus while the nibilists deny everything, the Madhyamika 
Siinyavadins admit empirical reality of everything. The pl enomenal 
is unreal froni absolute ştandpoint.® This Sünğavāda thus transcends 
affirmation as well as negation? Sinyaté in this sefise is nothing 
other than ` ‘Nirvana.’ “The word finally has peen explained by Dr. 
Sffma in his fdian Philosophy.” dle says .“‘From the absolute. 
standpoint we have no thesis to prove, no bedief to uphold, no asser- ° 
tion to maintain, simply because Reality is beyond all belief and doubt, 
beyond all assertion and denial. We do not maintain any belief forse 
the simple reason that we do not have any doubt.” Finally Santideva 
says that sūnyatā being antetbesis of klesivarana and jfeyavarana and - 
it being pure knowledge, one should have no geason to fear it.’ 

M Sarvopal ambhopagamah prapaiicopaé i sivah 


Na kvacit kasyacit kaścit dharmo Buddhena degitah. M. vr. XXV, 24. hg 
15 Verse—194. 


16 Sünyataiva sarvaprapaiizanivrttilaksanatvas nirvanamityucyate, Can lrakīrti. 
. 


oi P, 186. 
18 Kleśajňeyāvrti tamah pratipakse hi sinyata 
Sinyata duhkhagamani tatah kith ‘agate bhayam® Bodhicaryavatara Ix 55-56, 


FRANCE AND NORTH-AFRICA 
KALYAN KUMAR BANERJEE , 


dian Institute of eee: oo 


. On tHe 28rd of August last Abdel Karim broke his Tong silence 
and prophesied ‘‘darker and more troubled days ahead’? in “North 
Africa if France per sisted inen intransigent attitude to the demerfd,, 
for independence. Theeseventygthree year old leader of the famous 
Riff revolt is a political exile in Cairo today. Thirty years ago this ` 
gplourful personality defied 1,60,000 men unler Marshal Petain. 
He was defeated by a combined Fianco-Spanish force in May, 
_1925. His views on the situation in Morocco are interesting, He 
welcomes the presence of Frenchmen.“in North Africa, though not 
the ‘‘Presence Tanai” an extremist French organisation, and 
does not attach great importance to the solution of the dynastic 
problem, including the constitution of the Regency Council. Inde- . 
pendence, according to hirm, is the core of the problem. 

About three weeks later Marshal Juin, N. A.T. 0.’s C-in. C 
in Central Europe, an expert on North African affairs and an im- 
portant elemeftt in France’s political life warned the government of 
his country against yielding to “certain suggestions of fear’? and 
‘making crime pay” in Morocco. ‘The two views constitute an 
` interesting commentary on the disquieting situation in that country. 
Compared to the widespread violence and blood both of the past 
four weeks the situation in Morocco has considerably improved. 
Preliminaries have been talked over ; political leaders and groups in 
France and Morocco have been consulted. The new deal has been `` 
publicized. Accredited representatives of the French government are 
y reported to have received the good wishes for the new deal from the 
* Sultan who would liye in France and the Sultan who wouid retire 
to Tangier (both having the prefix ‘ex’). But whether all these things 
together as well as other developments in the near future, will con- 
tribute to a long-term solution of the problem andy bring France and 
“Morocco, or rather, France and North Africa psychologically nearer 
‘is difficult to say. 

, The emphasis is on a real, lasting, long term solution, For, 
make shift arrangements and momentary compromises would, at most 
provide the parties (and they are too many in France and in North 
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Africa) with a breathing space. The greatest difficulty is likely to 
. be experienced in negotiating a new treaty in place of the Protec- 
torate tréaty between France and Morocco, unless it is assumed that 
France has decided on granting independence to Morocco, thus 
conceding the natiénalists’ demand. Or, does France hope that in 
the course of the protracted negotiations-over the final political set- 
up, divisions would appear in Moroccan political „circles to the great 
advantage of the ruling power? p . 
Moreover, in the final analysis, Morocco’s political-cum-economic 
ang her psychelogical affiliations with France’ will be defined and 
determined by progressive developments in other parts of the French $ 
empire, specially in North Africa where France has a population of 
20 millions to look after. In Black Africa she is responsible for 30 


million people. The crisis in respect of Frances’ eelationship 4 with?” 


these 20 million people in Morocco, Tunisia, and Algeria is economic, 
political; constitutional and emotional, and, has of ‘necessity to be 
‘tackled on different places. Afriqa pulsates with fife today. She 
is changing and in all European spheres of occupation and influence 
the Africans are conscious of this change. It is in this context that 
in the French empire, the concepts of ‘political assimilation’ (implied 
in the formula of the French Republic) and ‘political association’ 
(implied in the formula of the French Unior) are being tested today. 
To be precise, until the end of the last war French policy was one 
of assimilation. It gave way to a policy of association in 1946, though 
doubts have been expressed if*French coloniali practice has become 
less assimilationist thereby. Besides, the situation in French North 


Africa is rendered all the more complicated by the permanent resi- . 


dence there of a large number of Europeans side by side with a rapidly 
increasing non-Enropean population. e 

In North Africa, the two protectorates of Tunisia and Morocco 
have their special status in relation to France. „ In Algeria the stopy 


is different. Administratively, Algeria is an integral part of the 


French Republic——one of its provinces. But the gtuation there,. in 
yiew of the aggressiveness of the nationalists is far from secure for 
the ‘settlers’ who number nearly 10,00,000 and constitute nearly 12% 
-of the population. Légally, they are French nationals living in their 


own country. 3,00,000 Algerians work in France.i in complete social 


and political equality. French money is diverted to "Algeria for the 
social and economic betterment of this province. Algerian deputies 
sit in the French National Assembly. But the Frenchman in Algeria 


is naturally rather nervous about the nationalists’ demand -for. 4 | 


- 
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virtually independent State. For, in that case, the Algerian French- 


. man would just be a ‘settler? The Algerian nationalist does not 


relish his French to citizênship. ‘“There electoral fraud is a state 
institution considered as legitimate to depend French sovereignty ” 
(these are the words of the Professor of colonial History at the 
Sorbonne), and this electoral fraud is exposed by such incidents as 
700 votes being cas for ¢he official candidate in a constituency with 
only 500 voters ! The Algerians increasingly*feel that the popularly 
elected local Assembly of the two houseg—one representing the 
French interests, and*the other | Moslem—is inadequate, for expressing 
“the grievances of the Moslems.” 

Unlike Morocco, "Tunisia? has no dynastic problem. Tunisian 
nationalism is mature. Tunisia became a protectorate in 1881, 


**Morgeco in.1912.e Inthe former the indigenous middle class is re- 


sourceful and political parties well organized. Unlike Morocco again, 


there is no archaic feudal structure which France can conveniently 


exploit. But !n both’ countrigs, the ‘settler’ problem is almost 
identical in the eye of the law. In both countries the French are 
really foreigners. For, the Protectorate treaties did not make the 
native inhabitants nationals of France. Neither did the French 


- Settlers become nationals of Tunisia or Morocco. The nationalists, 


therefore, are not enanfoured of the ‘partnership idea,’ ¢.e., the 
scheme of erunning the administration in co-operation with the 
‘settlers.’ The settlers’ interests, therefore, need protection in some 
form of contract, if and when power ig transferred to the peopie. 

The differences notwithstanding, there is one rather very signi- 


- ficant factor common. io all the three areas. Everywhere, there is 


the same basic picture of Moslem nationalism, inspired and encou- 
raged by the @xample of independent Islamic States. The small but 
determined body of French and European settlers with their jingoism 


*gnd vested interests is a constant challenge to this: nationalism. 
* They. have their agents in the Parliament of France and are sustained , 


*e by. the permaneyt officials on the spot. Everywhere, perhaps in a 


greater degree in Morocco, the towns provide a terrific contrast wot 
poverty and wealth, of slums and sky scrapers, -of the destitute Moslem 
_ and the rich European. Naturally, the cities and the towns are the 
` hotbeds of politleal agitation and subversive movements. 

The tension has been further heightened by the unstable world 
.situation and, the fear of war. For, North Africa has immense 
strategic value The American air bases there are likely to streng- 


* then the defenses of Western Murope. This demands that French 
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military and hence, political control over, the regions must be main- 


. tained. These international considerationis coupled witi a sense of. 


political prestige and a belief in the civilizing mission of French 
culture which transcends all party lives, have placed France in a 
rather difficuli sitaation, and, have almost committed her to the 
defense of North Africa. 

The problem that stares Frange in dhe face today’ is not just 
creating conditions of peace in North Africa, Tbe main task is to 


utilise this peace for reassessing her colonial policy "and “squarely - 


meeting the challenge of a chatiging Africa. Her” relations with the 


overseas possessions have to be _revalned, reanalyzed and redefined. : 


In-Algeria, the policy of total political fssimilation with France has 


not succeeded. From the economic point of view, a contented, self- | 


. : . ‘ ez tjo @e 
satisfied, progressive and prosperous Algeria is a huge responsibility, - 


The Moslem there refuses to be rated a second class Frenchman. 
In Tunisia and Moroceo the policy of local autonomy by stages has 
been followed. That policy up till pow has not been 4 great success. 
Months ag> Mendez-France was perhaps echoing the undefined 
sentiments of some French theorists when he said, “Jf we want to 


_ preserve our standard of life, our independence, our special forms of. 


civilization, .metropolitan France is not a sufficient basis.’ It may 
be that i the not too distant future France will respond to. the new 
challenge through new constitutional solutions and in them will be 
represented the political, the economic, the psychological and the 
emotional factors. For, no real selution can ignore the past and all 
that it has experienced. There is an increasing volume of opinion 
in French political and academic circles that the structure of the 


French Union may have to be modified. The federal idea seems to - 


be gaining ground. Decentralisation of control and real power in 
the hands of the constituent units may not be very long in coming, 
Anyway, it would be profitable to watch how the genius of mg French, 
race finds some effective solutions. 

e 
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` STATE OF EDUCATION IN BENGAL BEFORE 


THE FOUNDATION OF CALCUTTA 
UNIVERSITY .- 


. BIMALENDU* Koyat, MaA. 
e 7 é a 


By an act of Incorporation passed by the* Legislative Cotncil of 
India the University of Calcutta came into keing*on the 24tbot 


„January, 1857. It woyld not be out of place to relate’ here the cir- 


cumstances which led to the foundation of a University at Calcutta. 
„A careful scrutiny of different eduSational problems of the country 
“tn those early days of the Est India Company would make clear 
even tga cursory reader that some of the officials of the company 


in India and an influential portion of ncn-officials were anim ited by 


a noble purpose ‘which ultimately became fruitful. 

e As is natural in such circu:nstances, a struggle went on between 
old ideas and new. An indigenous system of education then held its 
sway all over the country gnd the adherents of the older ideas became 
-its great champions. The new school became advocates of a western 
system of education for Ifidia according to the peculiar neéds and 
customs of ethe country. This latter group comprised Christian 


* missionaries, some officials of the Government and few enlightened 


3 


Indians. ‘They firmly believed that? the country could do no better 
than imitate the British model and they strove hard to achieve this 


. ideal. Their combined efforts, coupied with a deep sincerity of * 


purpose completely ousted the old indigenous system of education 
from the fiel and made possible, within the short span of a quarter 
of a century, the foundation of a University for this metropolis. A 
‘history of this period,is the history of their struggles. The lines 


“that follow wili indicate the state of education as existed in India 
° e before the foundatjon of the University at Calcutta. 


‘© At the instance of the Court of Directors of the Hast India Com 
pany, Mr. Adam, the acting Governor-General of India appointed 
in 1823 a General Committee of Public Instructjon for the “* purpose 
“of ascertaining | the state of public education and of-the public institu- 


: tions designed for its promotion and. of considering and from time 


to time submitting to Government the suggestion of such measures, 
as it may appear expedient to adopt with a view fo the better instruc- 
` tjon of the-people, to the introduction among them of useful knowledge 
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and to “ihe uphaveineht ‘of their moral character.’ _ (Selections 
from Educational Records, p. 52). Thus was constituted the tvom- 
mittee of Public Instruction as embodied in para l-of the Resolution ` 
dated 17th July, 1823. Tbe General Committee consisted of ten 
‘members, all of whom were Buropeans. Almost from the day of its’: 
inception the Committee was divided in their opinion as to Oriental 
or Occidental learning to be given to the, Indians. Of the Indians, 
Raja Rampohan Roy was an upholder of the latter and adyocated the 
spreadeof Western Artsand Sciences for his countrym&n. “He wrote 
bis- famous letter to Lord Amherst, tken Governor-General of India 
in 11th December, 1823, advocátiug®this policy. In 1834 Lord- 
Macaulay came to India as Law Member ‘of the Supreme Council? 
whom Lord William Bentinck, who succeeded Amherst as Governor- 
General of India, made the President of the Gentral Committee ofe 
Public Instruction. Macaulay wroie'his famous Minute dated’ 2nd 
Febriary, 1835, in which he completely touted the views*of the- 
Orientalists and firmly established that English was better worth. learn- 
ing than any other classical languages of India. The committee was 
however-fuliy aware of the fate of modern Indian languages and a 
year later it endorsed. the importance. of their, study in the following 


- words—‘ ‘We are deeply sensible of the itaportance of ‘encouraging 


the cultivation of the vernacular Janguagese -We do not conceive that 
the order of ‘the 7th March precludes us from doing this...... We 
couceive the formation of a vernacular literature to be the ultimate , 
_ object to which all our efforts must be directed.”’ (Trevelyan—On — 
the Education of -the people of India). -Bentinck left India or April, 
1835 and Lord Auckland succeded him as Governor-General of India. 
Prior to 1€42 all funds at the disposal of the Government had been 
disbursed through the General Committee of Public Ingiruction. The 
business of the Coinmiltee had by this time assumed such an enormity 
that it was deeply felt by government that they: should take “up the 
matter in their own hands without delay. . Hence in 1842 the General 
Committee was dissolved and a Council of Education was installed in 
its place. It assumed control over almost ali the Schools and colleges 
and thus became a department of the government. itself. > 


Thus the Anglicigt-Classicist controversy to which we bave already 
referred and which lasted from 1833 to 1840 ended in a victory in ` | 
. favour of the former, Lord William Bentinck, then Governor-General, 
supported by his Law Member directed that while classical institutions 
established earlier be allowed io continue for the time being, all 
further acts of government should be directed to the spread of Educa: ` 
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tion ioh the .medium® of the finglich language. English was 
‘therefore adopted, a little. later, as the court language i in India and 
of ihe Indian Government. With the orders of Lord Auckland in 
<: 1839 the controversy of medium of instruction was finally closed down 
as far as the Presidency of Bengal was concerned, . 

Lord Hardinge succeeded Auckland as Governor-General of India 
ia 1844. His governntent pursuedea policy of giving every encourage- 
ment io educated Indians by employing them in governmént service. 
Thus an impetus was put before Indian learnets to equip themselves 
with the arts and sciences of useful’ learning in thee wesfern methods so - 
as to prepare themselves for employment in government services and 
thus carn a decent living. The Educational policy of government 
gas announced iw 1844, An extract from the resolution of Jord 
. Hardinge on the Subject is quoted below from “A Source Book of 
. ModerneIndian Education’ by M. R. Paranjpe : 

“The Governor-General having taken into his consideration the 
existing state of education- in Bengal and being of opinion 
e that it is highly desirable to ‘afford it every reasonable en- 
‘couragement by holding out to those who have taken ad- 
vantage of thé opportunity of instruction afforded to them, 
“a fair prospect of employment in the public service and 
thereby not only to reward individual merit but to "enable 
the? staté to profit as largely and as early as ‘possible by ‘the 
result of the measures adopted of late years for the instruc- 
tion of the people as well by the government as by private — 
individuals and societies has resolved that in every possible 
case a preference shall be given in the selection of candidat- 
es for public employment to those who have -been educated ` 

in the institutions thus established... ... < 

The Governor-General further directed that in filling up even 
: fire lowest offices preference will be given to those ‘who can read 

and write’ than ‘one who can not.’ Thus education through the 
*medium of the Eklish language reached a higher Jevel of proficiency 
in Bengal than in any other part of India. By this time the Councft 
of Education conducted 151 academic institutions with 13,163 
_ scholars of which 5 were Government Anglo-verrfacular colleges and at 
. leastone scbhookin every district with an expenditure of Rs. 5, 94,428 
"a year. This fact was mentioned in 1854, a year later by Sir Gharles 
Wood, President of the Board of Control of the East India Company 
_in bis historic despatch in the following words: ‘‘We are glad to 
receive constant evidence of an increasing demand for such an educa- 
7—1883P—XI . ° 
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tion and of the readiness of ihe vatives of different districts to sexert 
themselves for the sake of obtaining it.” 

The Council of Education in 1845 therefore made a proposal for 
the establishment. of a University at Calcutta “but the Court of 
Directors rejected’ the suggestion on the ground that it was then 


premature. A close study of the state of higher or collegiate educa- ° 


tion in Bengal on the eve of the formation*of a University in Calcutta 
would revéal many interesting episodes of an academéc er} which gre 
little Known to many of us today. ` 

Before we’close down this chapter, it would not be out of place 
to briefly refer to two very outstanding dosuments of the period by 
the strength of which the “ Anglicists ` completely routed their 
oppoments, the Orientalists or the upholders of the indigenous syster, 
of education for the country. The first is Raja’ Rammohan Roy’s 
famous address to Lord Amherst dated 11th December 18235 where-. 
in the Raja - among other things stated {‘no improvement can be 
expected from inducing youngmen to consume a dozen of years of the 
most. valuable. period of their lives in acquiring the niceties of the 
Byakaran or Sanskrit Grammar, neither from such speculations as 
are suggested by the Vedant, nor can any benefit be derived by thie 
student, of Meemangsa from knowing what it is ihat makes the 
killer “of a. ‘goat sinless on ‘pronouncing certain passages of the 
Vedas....’’ The Raja therefore suggested to estalflish a college 
for promoting a more liberal ard enlightened system of instruction. 
- embracing Mathematics, Natural Philosophy, Chemistry and Anatomy 
with. other useful sciences by employing & few gentlemen of talents 
and learning educated in Europe. 
_ The other yaluable document came twelve years later. This 
. historic document came from the pen of Lord Macaulay on nd . 
February | | 1835, He wrote “It is impossible to educate with our 
‘limited means, the’ ‘wliole body of the peoples We must at present 
do our ‘best to form „a class who 1 may be interpreters between us and 


the millions whom we govern, a class of persons Indian in blood and®` 


solou, but English in tastes, in opinións, in morals and in intellect. 
To. ‘this class “we may. leave it to refine the Vernacular dialect’ of the 
country | ”. Thise opinion of Macaulay: was fully endorsed by, 


Bentinck { in Mile folléwing words “ʻI give my entire, concurrence -to .. 


Pi a OES 


i the sentiments expressed i in a this Minute.’ 
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Pakistan then is definitely®a law-breaker in Kashmir. But is she 
‘also an aggressor ? If transgre€sion of law means aggression, then the 
answer is obvious and clear. Pakistan is a transgressor of law and 
atence also an aggressor. But aggression means something more than 
violation of law. All cases of aggression are cases of violation of law 


“(if aggr®ssion i” outlawed in law); but all cases of‘ violation of law are 


not cases of aggyession. e Undoubtedly Pakistan, is an enémy of law. 
Three fundamental principles of Art? 2 of the U. N. Charter (paragraphs, 
2, Pand 4)—the principles on which the whole organization stands— 
have been broken by Pakistan, though Pakistan is a member of the 
y. N. But to determine if Pakistan is an aggressor we must know what 
‘ager ession is. . i . 
Aggression has not yet been defined under International Law 


. though attempts have frequently been made for the same. The latest 


development along this line was the, reference of the issue to the 


International Law Commission. The Commission studied the matter 


at its third session (1951, 16 May—27 July). “It failed to furnish any 
“express definition of aggression. The matter then was taken up by a 
spécial Committee composed of 15 members. The Committee was to 
submit draft definitions of aggression and the question was to be placed 
on the: provisional agenda of the 9th Session (1954, eee) of the 
General Assembly." * a 3 

Though the International Law: -Comniission did nof and could not 


” “offer any agreed Nefinition on ag ggression, yet the draft definitions 


presented and discussed and the different approaches suggested therein 


may be noted in this connection.to know the prewailing juristic opinions ` 
_ on the.question of aggression. . The Soviet repr estntative again proposed 
e at the 5th Session of the ‘General Assembly ih 1931 that the definition 
* should be, enumerative. At the ‘sixth Committee “ thé enumer ative. 


method was abandoned as being adequate from many points of view. 


1 The relevant data and materials regarding the approach to “the question in the 
Sth Session of the General Assembly have not yet “reached as : 
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The general method also is defective according to some. A synthesis 
between the two may be desired and will perhaps be the basis df the 
final definition. We are yet to see whgi method, enumerative or ` 
general or a synthesis between the two, will be finally agreed upon by 
the states and statesmen. In the meantime we may judge the Kashmir 
issue by the different tests and standards suggested so far regarding 
aggression. And if by all these norms Pakistan is found guilty of 
aggression, the Governmeat of India Should demand a declaration to that 
effect by thé appropriate U. N. brgan. , e ° 
Let us first turn fo the enumerative definjtion and see whether 
India or Pakisfan i$ an aggressor be this fest. One enwmerative. 
definition which was much discussed by the Keague organs was the? 
Politis definition? This definition origmated from a Soviet proposal 
to the Disarmament Conference in 1933. The U.S.S.R. submitted drafé. 
definitions of aggression to the First Committee of the General Assembly 
in 1950 November. These were largely akin to thee1933 proposal. . 
The Soviet Draft of 1950 is accordingly almogt the same as the Politis 
enumerative definition with only tlis difference that the former has 
added one more item to the list of acts that would constitute aggression. 
The enumerative definition of aggression found in the Soviet Draft 
lays. down that ‘‘ in an international conflict that state shall be declared 
the attacker which first commits one of the following acts : (a) Declara- ` 
tion of war against another state; (b) Invasion by its arnved forces, even 
without a declaration of war, of the territory of dhother state; 
(c) Bombardment by its land, sea and air forces of the territory of ` 
another state or the carrying out of a deliberate attack on the ships or 
aircraft of the latter; (d)? The landing or leading of its air, sea or land 
forces inside the boundaries of another state without the permission of ' 
the government of the latter, or the violation of the conditions of such 
permission, particularly as regards the length of their stay or the extent 
of the area in which they may stay; (f) support. of armed bands 
organized in its own territory which invade the territory of another state, 
or refusal, on being requested by the invaded state, to take in its- own 
territory any action within its power to deny such@bands any aid or® 
protection.” The Draft further goes on to state that the ‘ attacks ’ 
referred to ‘‘ may not be justified, by any arguments of a political, 
strategic or economic nature, or by the desire to exploit natural riches. 
in the country of the state attacked or to derive any kind’ of advantages 
or privileges, or by reference to the amount of capital invested. in the 
1 Official Records of the General Assembly. Seventh Session. Annexes. Vol. TI. 


Agenda Item 54, p. 59 (including Foot Notes). 
2 This item did not occur in the Politis definition. Others were already there. 
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state attacked or to any other particular interests in its territory, or 
by the affirmation that the state attacked lacks the distinguishing marks 


‘of statehood.” The Draft further contains a list of cases which would . 


not constitute justification for attack. The definition was of course 
rejected as it had, it was argued, various defects—it was not adequate— 
it could not give a complete list of acts that might logically come under 


” aggression, etc. We are not concerned with these points here. We 


are to judge by this formuts whe is aggressor in Kashmir.» I would 
inyite the fatteytion of the readers to items (b) and (f) in particular. 
‘That Pakistan was guilty of aggression as undetstood under theSe items 


_ will at once be evident to the readers. There yas a clear case of 


‘invasion’ of the territory of India (after accession) ‘by the armed 
forces of Pakistan’. The’ United Nations Commission for India and 


eeakistan lay down that in their interview with Sir Zafrullah Khan 


from+7 to 9 July, 1948, they were informed by him that “ the Pakistan 


„army had at thg time thyee brigades of regular troops in Kashmir and 


$9 


that troops had been sent into the state during the first half of May. 
It was thus an ‘invasion’ without declaration of war and was surely 
‘ aggression ° according to the norm laid down in item (b) of the Soviet 
definition. Pakistan again becomes fully guilty of aggression if the test 
of item (f) be applied. We have seen in detail before, how things moved. 


‘The Government of Pakistan initially denied that if was giving aid to 


the raiders and invaders though there were some later confessions to 
the contrary.* On the basis of the admissions of Sir A. Dundas, the 


“Governor of N.W.F.P., Mr. Mohammed Ali and Sir Zafrullah Khan 


before UNCIP it must have been clearty evident to the readers that-the- 
raiders did obtain various kinds of support and help from Pakistan. 


- Pakistan allowed her territory to be used as a passage for the raiders 


and as a base of operations. Pakistan did not take any action to stop 
these : rather fhe raiders were encouraged by Pakistan in a variety of 
ways. A portion of the letter of 1 January, 1948, from the Representa- 
tive of India to the Presjdent of the Security Council will be relevant and 


“interesting in this context. Paragraph 8 of the same lays down: 
e“ The booty is codjected and carried over to the tribal areas to serve as 


an inducement to the further recruitment of tribesmen to the ranks 
of the raiders. In addition to those actively taking part in the raid, 
_tribesmen and others, estimated at 100,000, have been collected at 
` different places in the districts of West Punjab bordering the Jammu 


e 
State and many- “of them are receiving military training under Pakistani 


nationals, including officers of the Pakistan Army. They are looked 
after in Pakistan territory, fed, clothed, armed and otherwise equipped, 
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* and transported to the territory of the Jammu and Kashmir State with 
the help, direct and indirect, of Pakistan officials, both military and 
civil.” The Government of India repeatedly requested the Government - 
of Pakistan to deny these facilities to the raiders. The Government 
of Pakistan remained silent without offering any reply. Even if a 

` fraction! of thesd charges against Pakistan be true, then Pakistan 
becomes unequivocally an` aggressor according to the principle of 
paragraph- (f) of the Soviet definitions Thére was support by Pakistan 
to the armes! raiders coming fram the tribal areas andgin Many cages 
these bands were orgamized, trained and officered by the Pakistani 
nationals. Andethe rppeated requests of India to withhold aid from the, 
raiders went unheeded. Pakistan might have argued that as Kashmive 
was not strictly and fully a ‘ state,’ she in helping the raiders did not 
offend against the law of nations which deals with ‘states’ otly,, 
The readers will find an answer to this in the place wltere I have argued 
thot Pakistan did violate Article 2, paragraph 4 of the U. N. Gharter. 

_ The point, if raised at all, may also be met by a porhion of the Soviet 

` Draft definition on aggression. After enumerating’ the ‘ attacks ’ 
which would come within aggression the Draft lays down that these 
attacks may not be justified ‘‘ by the affirmation that the state attacked 

‘lacks the distinguishing marks of statehood.” Even if we do assume 
that’ Kashmir was not a full-fledged state, that would not take away ' 
from Palistan’s participation in the raid the character of aggression. If 
again Pakistan did argue that the invasion of Kashmir ewas more a 
political than military matter, its purpose being to compel the Maharaja ` 
to accede to Pakistan, that would not also absolve her from responsibility 
according to this enumerative definition. For the Draft clearly lays 
down that the attacks coming within the fold of aggression cannot be - 
justified by any arguments of a ‘ political’ nature. Pakistan then is 
surely an aggressor according to the Russian Draft. ° 


There may be many among us who would not attach very much 
of importance to this Soviet definition but would be tempted to judge” 
the issue by the tests and norms suggested by the different members 
before the International Law Commission. It may@hence be highly °” 
illuminating to analyse and see the position that emerges in this 
connection after noting the general definitions. 

There were about six drafts * of general definition of aggression . 
before the International Law Commission in its third sesgion (16 May— 


-1 Actually all the charges were found to be valid. a 


2 Report of the International Law Commission. Third Session (16 May—27 July, . . 
1951), pp. 8-10. 


— 
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27 Jyly, 1951). One of tle definitions was suggested by Mr. Amado 


suggested the adoption of a*general and flexible formula. According to 


him, ‘‘ Any war not waged in exercise of the right of self-defence or in | 


application of the provisions of Article 42 of the charter of the United 
Nations is an aggressive War.’’ Judged by this test also Pakistan 
appears guilty. That. Pak@stan’s, part in the dirty raid was not a 
measure gfedefence has been proved by ys, in detail. The plea of defence 
was just a cloak used by Pakistan on “convenient occasions. Afid there 
was no enforcement action in Kashmir under Art. 42.° It was a kind 


‘of undeclared war by Pakistan waged neither in self-defence nor in 


Tnplemenanon of U.N. mandate. This formia, Mr. Amado claimed, 
‘ could be applied to any factual situation ° TENDS ‘war’ m Mr. 
*Amago’s formula does not mean ‘formal war’ only but also covers 

‘factual situation °. Hence Pakistan becomes an aggressor by this test 

` even though ae was no declaration of war in the technical sense. 

Mr. Alfaro’ of Parama in bis suggested abstract definition of. 
georersion pabraiiisd to the International Law Commission avoids the 
term ‘war’. The definition. in the amended form reads thus: 
S Aorreion. is the threat, or use of force by a state or government 


.against another state, in any manner, whatever the weapons emplôyed 


and whether openly or otherwise, for any reason or for any’ purpose 
other than ¿ndividual or collective self-defence or in pursuance 


‘of a decision or recommendation by a competent organ of the 


United Nations. Pakistan is definitely guilty of aggression under this 
test as well. There was the use of force by Pakistan against another 


_ state in some manner—at first clandestinely and then openly—for reasons 


other than self-defence or compliance with the U. N. enforcement action. 

Turning €0 the definition of Mr. Yepes of Columbia we are con- 
firmed further in our point of view that Pakistan is an aggressor. His 
definition of aggression in general terms is a very long one as it is more 
“specific on many points. It is worth quoting for the purpose of lending 


e emphasis to our lige of approach: ‘‘ For the purposes of Article 39 of 


the United Nations Charter an act of aggression shall be understood to 
mean any direct or indirect use of violence (force) by a state or group 
of states against the territorial integrity’ or political independence of 
‘anothér state or group of states. . Violence (force) exercised by irregular 


x o bands organised "within the territory of a state or outside its territory with 


d 


the active or passive complicity of that state shall be considered as aggres- 
ston within the meaning of the preceding paragraph. The use of violence 


-(force) in the exercise of the right of individual or collective self-defence 


recognized by. Article 51 of the charter or in the execution of a decision 
` d 
à : = A 





. of Brazil. He after declaring the enumerative definition unsatisfactory - 
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duly adopted by a competent organ of the Bnited Nations shall not be 


held to constitute an act of aggression. No political, economic, military - 


or other consideration may serve as an ekcuse or justification for an 
act of aggression. This is the complete definition of aggression by 
Mr. Yepes. I invite the attention of the readers specially to the portion 
italicized. If the other definitions are clear without -being specific, 
this one is definite, clear and also specific. ° Theereaders after perusing 
the italicizeé portion may not wanaturally have the impressfon that it 
was perfaps inserted with the Kashmir case in. mind and for the purpose 
of preventing suth cages of camouflaged, ag ggression in future. Pakistan 


surely becomes an aggressor according, to the, norm of Mr. Yepes.e 


There were “jrregular. bands or canized within Pakistan and also outside, 


aided in various ways by the Pakistani ‘ regulars ', fox the purpose of 
v à : ®e 


using violence against a neighbouring state. And complicity of Pakistan 


in the matter, active and passive, direct and indirect, is too pronounced 


to escape notice. 

Mr. Hsu of China offered another proposal to the Commission with 
particular emphasis on indirect aggression. ‘‘ Aggression °, according 
to him, ‘‘ which is a crime under international law, is the hostile act of a 
state against another state, committed by (de the employment of armed 
forcé other than in self-defence or the implementation of United Nations - 
enforcement action : (b) the arming of organiZed bands or of third states, 
Hostile fo the victim state, for offensive purposes : or (c) thé fomenting 


of civil strife in the victim staté in the interest of some foreign state: ° 


or (d) any other illegal resort to’ force, openly or otherwise.” It will 
be seen that here also Pakistan earns condemnation as an aggressor. 


according to the standard suggested. Pakistan helped and encouraged . 


the Azad Kashmir movement and thus fomented a kind of civil strife. 
It again used force against India in some manner not {n self-defence 
nor in implementation of U. N. enforcement action. Pakistan moreover 


armed deliberately and consciously organized bands for offensive purposes* 
against Kashmir. Hence not to view Pakistan as an aggressor under ` 


this definition will be a misreading of words and termg. 

Another definition before the Titenana) Law Commission was 
‘that suggested by Mr. Scelle of France: “ Aggression is an offence 
against the peace and “security of mankind. This offence consists in any 
resort to force contrary to the provisions of the charter of the United © 
Nations, for the purpose of-modifying the state of positive international 
law in force or resulting in the disturbance of public order.” Few but, 
the political friends of Pakistan’ will deny that Pakistan is guilty under 
thie ‘norm as well. A 

It was proposed by, Mr. Scelle in this connection that aggression 


2 
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should be viewed as an offence,against the peace and security of ankua. 
That has been done in the Draft Code of Offences against the Peace and 
Security of Mankind,' specially in Article 2. ‘Article 2, paragraph 1, 
of the Draft Code declares any ‘ act of aggression’ (including use of 
armed force by one state against another for any puspose other than 
self-defence or implementation of Ọ, N. action) as an offence against the 
peace and: security of mankjnd. Article 2, paragraph 4, however,’ 
_ deserves special study. | Tn the original Draft. (paragraph 4 of Art. 2)- 
‘thé incursion into the territory, of a state from the territory of ayother 
state by armed bands for a “political purpose ’’ was an offence against 
tlie peace and ` ‘security of nfankind. .The fnternational Law 
Commission i in its Sixth Session (1954) adopted a revised text to widen.. 
the scope of the - article. According’ to the new text of. Article 2, 
pffagraph 4 of the “Draft Code of Offences against the Peace and 
_ Security of Mankind, “‘ the organization, or the encouragement .of -the 
organization, by fhe authorities of a state, of armed bands within. ifs. 
territory or any other territory for incursions.into.the territory.of another 
state, or the toleration of the’ organization of such bands in its.own 
territory, or the toletation of the use by such armed bands of its territory 
“as a base of operations or as &point of departure for. incursions into thes 
territory of another state, aswell as direct participation in or support of 
such incursions ° would all de regarded as offences against the, peace 
and security of mankind. After analysing this paragraph we can make 
a list of actions which would amount..to offences against the peace and 
security of mankind. ‘It would be like, this—(1) organization by the: 
«authorities of a state of.armed bands within its territory for incursion’ 
into the territory of another state: (2) the same done in any other | 
ternitory : (3) encouragement of the organization ; (4) toleration of the 
organization of sach bands in’ its own territory : (5) toleration of the: 
use by such armed bands of. its territory as a base of operations :: 
(6). toleration. of the use by such bands of its territory as a point of 
| depar ture for incursions ifto the territory of another state: (7). direct 
" participation by the penis of a state in such incursions : (8) support 
of such-ineursions. “Readers following the foregoing facts. must “haye, 
seen that Pakistan may be condemned by-each gnd every one of the 
above items... Pakistan did organize in its own territory as also in the 
tribal: regions armed bands of raidérs for incursion¢ into Kashmir which 
. alter accession became legally a part of .India. Pakistan encouraged 
yihem in all possible ways.. If it be argued that these charges are 


* 1 Both the revised and original Draft Code -of Offences will be found in the 
International Law Commission Reports. The naa Draft will be found in the 
Report of the Sixth Session (3 Tunc—28 July, 1954), pp. 9-12. The óriginul Draft will 
he found in the Report of the Third Session (26 May—27 "July, 1951), pp. 10-14. 
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baseless, there'can be no gainsaying the fact that Pakistan tolergted the 
organization of such bands in its territory and allowed its territory to- be 
used. aş a base of operations and point of departure for incursions into 
Kashmir and India. That Pakistan did support these incursions and _ 
that its armymew directly took part in the same were also admitted by 
Pakistan later on before. UNCIP. Hence Pakistan is not only a laws 
breaker but also an aggressor. And what is more is that Pakistan may 
be shown „even to offeħd against ‘the Draft Code of Offences against . 
the Pone. and Security of Mankind. The Draft is not yet a part of 
positive international law : it is perhaps in its process of final formation. 
Yet it gives us a fist of “ offences Sgainst the peace and security of 
Mankind ”. But what is the exact theaning of the same? According 
to the International Law Commission “ the meaning of this. term 
(offences against the peace and security of manking) should be „limited 
to- offences which contain a political element and which endanger or 
disturb the maintenance of international “peace "and security. pa 
Pakistan in the Kashmir. case is ‘guilty of such an offence which obviously 
is: an international crime: The Draft has not yet become a part of 
positive law: yet any state: guilty of offences indicated in the "Draft 
should: earn’ moral’ and juridical condemnation of the civilized world. 

. ‘Pakistan, then, is a law-breaker and” aggressor in Kashmir.. Yet 
the: Sgeurity: Council would not’ make a declaration to that effect and 
would not condemn. Pakistan. The- matter, it is’ understood, is again 
. going. back to the Security Council. What would be the most honourable 
and decent way in law for India to follow? Pakistan’s approach to the 
question might be-ruder on account of Pak-U.9. alliance and SEATO. - 
` In sucha context what isor what may be the most appropriate procedure 
in.law for India to.pursue? There is a politico-legal muddle in Kashmir 
and to extricate the: correct. legal stand out of. the clutches of unholy 
politics is of course.a difficult affair. Yet an. attempt to lay down the 
possible. lines of ‘action strictly according to law may be a Dae 
pastime. for the jurists Ine cone field. 


1 ae of thes International Law Commission». Third ARA (16 May—27 J aly, 
1951), p; 
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HUMAN SACRIKICE BY, TANTRIKS AND. 
. ITS SUPPRESSION 


° K. Lanm, M.A. 
: Lecturer, Uniwersity Cgilege of Arts, Caloutta, 


. Hunma sacrifice was not authorized*or sanctioned bg the Vedas, 
but was introduced in later times. It is said to have, been enjoined 
by the Tantras in. connection wish the worship 6f Kali or Durga. 
‘Phe principal rites and formudae associated with the adoration of. 
these various forms of Prakrti or Sakti, the All-pervading energy of 
the Supreme Beiag, are derived from the works collectively known 
as the*Tantras. the central conception of this, cult’ is Sakti, the 
Prime Source ef Power behind creation. _ Kali is the energy of. 
Mahākāl or Time. As all colours are absorbed i in black, so althe 
elements of the universe are in tle end „merged in Her. She is 
eager to swallow up eyerything. She demands of man the supreme’ 
sacrifice of self through the sacrifice of his six rpus: kama, .krodha, 
lébha, moha, mada, matsayya. That is the high.purpose of sacrifice, 
namely, purification oF the soul of the devotee through sacrifice of 
his -passions. pn 


Old pundits in Bengal still maintain ‘that Tantra Sädhan or 
religious practice in the Téantrik way is the grandest of all practices ; ; 
only it is beyond the ability and nature of the average man to carry 
it out in the pure form and in a disinterested manner. For, itis 
based on the idea that we should practise every excess: to the utter- 
most and yet qury a mind untouched by its carnal aspect, but. rather 
fixed all the while on the Supreme Being. The idea of a grand 
sublimation through absolute disinterestedness, underlies the cult. 
Phe sect is divided into two leading groups: the Vamachari is ‘and the 
Pakshinacharis. Sa s Essays, page 85). 


But in course of time’ the original significance of the worship of 

. Kali seems to have been misunderstood. The symbol of her image 
and the various practices attending her worship were grossly debased 
‘to suit the fancy of ber worshippers in many places, . owing: to 
“crass ignorance, “or to satisfy personal or sectarian ends.’ ‘From the 
f high philosophic conception of the Supreme Cosmic Energy the deity 
descended into a blood-thirsty monstress granting sanction of carnal 
“orgy dnd revel to her devotees. Only symbolic sacrifices came to be 
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offered, e. g., a goat, typifying kéma or lusk, a sheep sy mbolizing lobha 
or greed, a buffalo-representing krddha.or anger, and s0 on. Instead 
of ‘Bérificing © hig “dwn passions at the altar of the deity in order to be 
purer in spirit, the worshipper- only sacrificed animals, and himself 
with relish took the meat, with a sense of consecration ascribed to it, 
the true import of the sacrifice being ignored or lost. > 
- Hence it is quite natural that ibis celt of Sakti worship enjoined 
iny the Tantras came to be ajlversely criticized by Europeen observers 
officid’, and non-official; because when they happened to notice it, it had 
already gone *far into degeneration. And the Government adopted 
every measure to suppress it. Sir W. W. Hunter’s reference to the 
* practice is unmistakably in a deprecatory tone: “f Signor Gorresio 
points out how in the olden times the chief object of adoration among 
the aborigines was this terrible deity whom they appeased with 
human blood. During 1865-66 such sacrifices were had recourse to 
in order to avert famine ” (Hunter’s Annals of Rural Bengal, pages 
127-28). Lt.-Col. Dalton too is igclined to the samé scant- regard for 
Kali, consort of Shiva: The object of such sacrifices, he remarks, 
was to propitiate.the deity. so that the devotee might receive some 
. desired object or favour (C. E. Dalton „ Descriptive Ethnology . of 
‘Bengal, page 147). ; 
As late as the nineteenth century it°was not rare in India- to 
come across practices of the nature of human sacrifiees having their 
origin in the cult of Kali worship. For example, there was a singulaf 
practice among the lowest tribes of the inhabitants of Berar and 
Gondwana. Suicide was not infrequently vowed by such persons in” 
return for boons solicited from idols of deities, and to fulfil this vow, 
the successful votary threw himself from a precipice named Kāla- 
bhairava situated in the mountaiis between the® Tapti and the 
‘Nerbudda rivers (Selections from Calcutta Gazette, Vol. V, page 318). 
Similar practices could be traced in other parjs of the country. The 
following, practised in Central India, was ‘akin to the sacrifice offeréd 
to the sea in the Ganga Saugor Island, south ofg Bengal., When a* 
© woman had been married for several years and was not blessed with 
‘any offspring, she ‘paid her devotions to Mahddev to remove her 
sterility and vowed sto sacrifice her first-born child to the god by 
throwing it from the top of Bhowani’s rock near Panchmari, which 
is 170 feet high and nearly perpendicular (Selections from Caleuttéd 
Gazette, Vol. V, page 819.) ` \ 
Bengal and Assam are believed to have been the strongholds of 
the Téntriks in ollen times. It is not surprising, thereforé, that 
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instances cae human sacrifices bý them are frequently met with in old ‘ 


records of this eastern région of India. Sir W. W. Hunter in his 


*« Annals of Rural Bengal *”? mentions a case in which a Mahamedan * 


boy was reported to have been sacrificed before the goddess Kali at 
Lukeepassa in the district of Jessore. Mr. ‘Dampier, Commissioner 
of the Nadia Division, submitted a report on this subject to the 
Government on June 29,1866. Beyond the facts, he observed, that 
the boy's head had Been cut off * a small hgrcut or sacrificial scaffold 
‘in on of the rooms round the tentple of Kali and that*the murderer 


was known io the priest of the temple, there’ was no direct” evidence . 
to show thatit was actually a case of hunsan sacrifice before that 


goddess (Judicial, Préceedings, September," 1866, Nos. 7-9). 
_ Whatever might have been the practice among more civilized 
communities, if is beyond question that Durga, Kali, and other goddesses 


of the Tantrik cult were propitiated amongst aboriginal people with. 


hunfan sacrMices. For example, Lt.-Col. Dalton, Commissioner of 
Chotanagpore, reported to Government on ‘October 20, 1864, about 
suspected -cases of human sadrifice perpetrated at the shrine of 
Runkiny [? Rukmini], the tutelary goddess of the family of the Raja 


_ of Dhalbhum. He reported that such sacrifices openly existed -prior 


to 1840, and this fact Was not denied. Acting on information received 
by him he found out that there was much mystery in those „sacrifices, 


‘and that previous to those sacrifices there was a very "great fear 


among the villagers of their children being kidnapped. On. receipt 
of information a tank was ordered to be dragged near the temple of 
the goddess, and it was found to contain two human skulls and two 
pieces of long bones. And several people deposed as regards the 
existence of the practice. The Raja was arrested on suspicion, but 
was subsequently let off for want of clear evidence against him 
(Judicial Proceedings, February, 1865, Nos. 4-10). 

A similar practice obtained among the Bhuinyas of Keonjhur in 
the Tributary Mab%ls of Orissa, concerning which thé same authority 
observed, ‘‘ Byt their private and most frequent devotions are paid . to 
a blood-thirsty tutelary goddess called. Thakurani something, generally 
Thakurani Maie. .. . I have noticed that in Bamra, Bonai, Gangpur 
human sacrifices were in former times offered every third year. The 


‘Pawaris once carried off and murdered the Raja’s Prime Minister, 


and on his Mead being taken to the leader of the insurrection, it was 
treated as a sacrificial offering to the Thakurani. 
In course of time Téntrik practices of human sacrifice, enveloped 
qn an atmosphere of terror, passed into popular superstitions for the 
Ld 
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ý folk mind. Such is the conception of Nisi-dāk. In rural areas of 
Bengal people lived in terror of this death-call at new-moon niglfts. 

“It is difficult to ascertain the element of {ruth in this superstitious 
belief or to determine whether it at all had a factual basis. The rite 
was resorted to for curative purposes as an extreme, fina] measure 
when all medical aids failed. The Tantrik performed his rites in a 
cremation ground at dead of night, preferably of the new-moon day, 
took an enchanted green cogoanut to tlfe door of “some healthy man. 
sleeping, and® thrice called out tthe latter’s name. If* theeWictim: 

i risna his longevity was believed to pass into „the cocoanut, and 

the rite was efféctives The milk of he cocoanut was given to the 
dying man to drink, who quickly came roand, whfle the victim sank. 
Probably from some such Téntrik rite there originated the conception 
of a ghost or spirit which three times called a sleepirtg person, and ce 
response coming, sucked his blood. 

From popular superstition it is but a step to aida and folk- - 
lore. In the Purāns, such as the Ramayan, and the Mahabharat, 
there are mentions of Nara-medh Yajna or human sacrifice on a 
grand scale as offerings to gods, performed in public. There. are als® 
a few instances of secret sacrifice of one or two victims before an 

- image of Sakti in the Tantrik way. The episode of Mahirévan in the 
Ramayan i isone such. In the Lankdkanda,, Rama and Lakshman 
have been stolen and kept imprisoned in the castle of Mahiravan, son - 
of Ravan, in the nether region, for being sacrificed before Mahamaya, 
the tutelary goddess in the latter’ s palace. In Krttivas’ Bengali 
version an old rakshasi laments the impending fate of these two 
lovely human children; ‘which provides an’ indirect evidence of the 
fact that victims of tender age used to -be stolen for the purpose of 
sacrifice at Iritivas’ time, that is, middle of the fifteenth, century, in 
Bengal, and the rite was especially practised by the princely order of 
the Tantrik faith. With his characteristic enthusiasm the author gives 
an elaborate desctiption of the two human victims richly decked in 
flowers and sandal paste, being led along with numerous goats and 
buffalos to the sacrificial place at the temple of Mahdmié%a, and even of 
the worship of the sharp, shining sacrificial sword prior to sacrifice, 
Even the angry words of Hanuman, who comes as the saviour of his 
masters, are reflective of the nature of the Tdntrik rites practised -in. 
those days: in utter exasperation he expresses his earnest desire for 
worshipping the goddess in the temple with libation of Mahiravan’s 
blood and offering of his skuli, as he actually does, at the bidding of °° 
the goddess herself, at the zero hour. 
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in a similar vein, shough enveloped perhaps in a, thicker atmos- 
phere of terror and suspense, tha story of Vetdl-Panchavinsatt 
associated with the legend@ry king Vikramaditya of Ujjain is based 
upon an account of an intended human sacrifice by a Kapalik The 
king fell a victim in the hand of a Tdntrik sannyasifi who planned to 
sacrifice him for his own salvation. But the spirit Beldl, residing in 
a corpse that the king carvied at fhe behest of the Sannyasin, instructs » 
ed him te snatch the sacrificial swoyd from the Sannyasin at the 
right moment “and do away with the latter. F 


” In regular later literature {go of modern Bengal We come’ across 
% references to such human sagrifices. Bankimchandra Chatterjee, the 
renowned Bengali novelist, in Kapālkundalā, one of bis best 
„e Works in fictiog, makes use of his kaowledge of such practices of 
human sacrifice By Tdntrik worshippers in the seaside of Midnapore 
District, whigh he might have gathered in course of his career as a 
Government official. The hero Navakumar falls a victim in the hand 
of a Kapalik near Rasulpur, and is rescued. from being sacrificed before 
thẹ goddess by the Sannyasin’s adopted daughter Kapalkundala, 
whom he marries subsequently. Laler :Navakumfr, through the 
- machination of his first wife, is.laid wrongly to suspect Kapalkundala’s + 
fidelity and prepares to hand her over to the Kapalik for sacrifice to 
the goddess Bhawani near Hijli. 

_ Though*Tantra- was followed largely during the middle ages, to 
this day its influence on the Hindus of the eastern states of India in 
their religious rites is well, marked. Tt is beyond question that such 
human sacrifices no longer prevail at least to‘any appreciable extent 
due to the enlightenment: of better education. Now, instead, only 
symbolic rites reminiscent of: earlier practices of actual human 
sacrifices may be found clinging to the rituals of Tantrik worshippers. 
Not only ‘animals symbolic of passions are still sacrificed, but the use 

* of.red vermilion mark on the forehead, red’ sandal pasté on arms and 
‘breast, and the preference of purple flowers like Javé—making an 
orgy of red—are%ll suggestive of blood. The wreath of red rudraksha 
beads worn by the worshipper round his neck may be a relic of human 
skulls used in the same manner by Tantriks in, the past in imitation 
of their deity Kali wearing a wreath of bleeding human heads accord- 
ing to popular gonception. The use of a -human skull as a receptacle 
for eating and drinking purposes and as a seat for Yogic practice 
„may still be traced among Ténérik sannyasins in remote rural areas 
of eastern India—in Bengal, Assam and Orissa. The skulls are in 
modern times purchased of dealers in such geods or collected from 


° 
a 
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abandoned dead- bodies of persons who died a natural death. But 
. the methods by which Téntriks in earlier times used to procure these 
were not so innocent. It was long belie#ed that five human skulls 
had been interred within the seat of Panchamundi under the Pancha- 
bati tree in the farthest corner of the garden at Dakshineswar where 
Sri Ramkrishna obtained Siddhi or salvation. 

Even now we may occasionally hear of actual human sacrifices, 
complete orepartial, in remote, parts of the country, partieularly i in 
Assam, Rajasthan, and Madhya Pradesh. Here is a piece ot news 

_ flashed by Press Trust of India as late as April 3, 1952. 


“el ubbulpfore, April 8, 1952. - 


“ Jagatdharin, a Harijan, in his bid to propitiate Goddess Durga > 


out of his sipreme devotion, made an offering of his tongue, after 
severing: it with a knife. He lay beneath the pedestal of the Goddess 


. » K - bd ea 7 
inan unconscious state as a result of profuse bleeding. A large 
t 


number of men and women are visiting the spdt out of turiosity.”’ 


The story of Kaliaboda Math in Orissa is still fresh, in public . . 
‘memory. The police unearthed not only secret underground chambers ° 
_ but many lethal weapons for sacrificial | purposes. Here is another . 


piece of news of a boy sacrificed bef ore” goddess Kali by his father 
from the same eastern state by: the specal correspondent, of the 
Amrita Bazar., Patrika : pi e, . 


Cuttack, Sept. 2, 1955. 


7 “ Information of sacrifice of 8 an dighbyear old boy by his fatlior 
before Goddess Kali ‘has been réceived from: a village in district 
Kalahandi. It is stated: that the man had earmarked originally 
a goat for sacrifice before the deity, but subséquently sold it away as 
` he was in need of money. He became nervous about the wrath of 


the Goddess and offered. instead his own son to propitiate the Goddess., , . 


The father has been arrested.’ 7 


1 
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RESEARCH ON PERSONALITY AND. THE ` 
PROBLEMS OF ASSESSMENT ‘# 


> Pror, Srrvreas Buarracuaryya, M.A. (Ep.), M.A. (Lowp.), 
i e © T.D., (LOND.) 


Conconi of some other personality traits besides persistence and 
confidence should be “made clear before going to diseuss about their 
“bearing on education, Level” of Aspiration, Emotional stability, ` 
Fluency and Interest appear *to be very valuable traits or factors of 

ersonality contributing towards attainments. It would be, therefore, 
* wise to take up, ome by one, these factors for a brief discussion. | 


“ii of Aspiration 


This is an ‘important conceptein modern personality theory, which 

"refers to the goals or standards at which a person aims.’ People differ i in 

capacities.- But there are possibilities either of. under-estimation or over: 

estimation thereof. Therg are’ persotis who are highly. optimistic about 

> + their future attainments -as compared to their’ capacities while theré are 

_ others who are. very cautious and ‘pessimistic, inspite of | "Possessing 

adequate potentialities. This ig more. a question. -of attitude’ ‘than 

` anything else. Those who are highly’ ambitious and have’ stiong 

confidence will naturally do. better ‘tr life than thosé who lack in 

confidence. and are unnecessarily afraid of failures., ‘But sometinies over: 

. confidence and unpractical aspiration having” little. veférénce’ to one’ 5 

abilities lead, to disaster. „The trait is, therefore, , pected | 1 have a 
bearing on edutation. 7 paer g 

Many attempts havé been made’ to agséss this factor ‘bat with tittle 

“spocess. For its assessments one is asked to gauge how“well or badly 

“he is doing some “work which provides considerable’ scope for improve- 

* e ment. Generallyg , simple addition-sheets, substitution-tests* or such 

materials are provided and the task is done for say ten 1-minute periods. 

. After each period, the subject guesses his own score, he is told the actual 

score and guesses what his score will be in “the next period. The 

` difference between his guessed score and the actual score gives a measure 

” of judgment Discrepancy and that between the actual score and the 

as * Continued from the August, 1955 issue. 


1 Ferguson, L. W., An Analysis of the Sicilian of SUOJATTU to ogen 
Opinlon. Character & Personality, 1944, 12, P. 237 
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score guessed for the next period is a measuge of the goal Discrepancy . 
score. The trait appears to be partly sassociated with confidence’ and i 


partly with attitude towards life. ' 


- Previous Researches 


The researches in thjs field haveehardl¥ found anything conclusive. 
The results ate unfortunately inconsistent. Rotter * in hig studigs on the 
level of aspiration has found some evidence of lowered aspiration among 
physically handiapped children or children coming from poor families 
and lower strata of the society. It has algo been found that females SCOT 
lower than the males. 


b 


Another interesting study is that of Himmelweits He found that, 


goal Discrepancy tends to be higher and judgment Discrepancy lower in 


dysthymics than in hysterics. The above researches skow that some | 


group differences might be found out or detected by this method though 
very insignificant correlation has been obtained between test scores and 
ratings. Lewin, however, asserts that there can be much improvement 
on the method by standardising the technique and scoring as well as the 
motivation of the subjects. ~ ° 


In short, there i is a general feeling that the aspiration tests are still ` 
far from perfection as they appear to be paved on over- simplified and . 


artificial situations. This view is also supported by, Vernon who has , 


rightly observed that “‘ aspiration tests are based on over- -simplified and 
trivial situations; that reactions to them are extremely chancy and have 
little bearing on the manner in which a person's self-esteem operates in 
his real life-behaviour.”’ ; 


There have been many like Moore and Gilliand yho chstueal of 
trying to measure level of aspiration. direct made aiant: to assess some 
other traits like aggressiveness but with little success. The tests proved, 
to be very artificial. $ Rg 

Though. there has not been much advance in she validenin of such, 
tests the importance of such tests can hardly be dénied. One of the 
reasons why such tests are of no less importance in the field of education 


is its bearing on education, motivation and attainments. It is, 
therefore, expected that further researches in this line will "prove - 


fruitful and promising. ° 


1 Rotter, J. B., Level of Aspiration as a Method of Studying Personality, Mt. 
Group Validity Studies. Character Personality, 1948, 11, pp. 255-74. 


2 Himmelweit, H. Tg, A Comparative Study of the Level of aspiration of Aone i 


and of Neurotic Persons,’ Brit. J; Psychology, 1947, 37, 41-59. 
e 
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-. , Emotional Stability 


This factor is one of good versus dynamic integrations of the 
` personality. According to Cfitell, this exists among.normals as well as 
in groups of neurotics. In its positive sense it seems to be what the 
psycho-analysts are attempting to describe by the notion of ego-strength. 
Several tests to measure the emotional instability have been 
Jevised. Some situations arè created so as to, test the subject’s nerve 
ang braim. Series of small circles are exposed to the subject who is asked 
to put dots while the circles are made to move faster and fastef. .The 
subject at last loses the stability and gives up or failą to dot systematically 
-when the circles moveeat a very high speed, i.e., in a very quick 
succession. ` 
eo ` There have keen many other. attempts in the same line. Smith, 
Cuplin and Farmef’* applied the test on the telegraphists and the total 
number,of dots pp to a point when five consecutive circles have been 
missed constituted the scores. The next important experiment was that 
of Morgan and Hull? They applied, maze and observed the reactions to 
difficuities. 

The scores obtained did not eines very highly igh other 
criteria. 

Cattell’s ° C.M.S. tat also deserves special piention: The test is 

„a much more detailed versioh of dotting or crossing. Inspite of Cattell’s 
_ claim the test did not prove to be very useful because of the complexity 
“and tediousness in scoring. 

There exists, therefore, a scope for-improvement on this point. In 
this connection, Freeman’s and Kehr’s attempts deserve special 
mention. The procedure adopted by them was almost similar. The 
subjects were put in stress situations for finding out the time taken to 
recover efficieney, as Freeman wanted to compare the performances 
under difficult with those under easy conditions. The discriminatory 
regction tests used by them appear to have given good results. 

‘There have been other experiments by Ball, Rey and Meister. 

* Some of them are not very practical. 


Concept of Fluency 


The concept of fluency has been emphasised by many in different 
‘ ways. ` It has been found that fluency is a very important factor of 


, 1 Smith, M.. Cuplin, M, and Farmer, E., A Study of Telegraphists’ Cramp. 
Inglustr. Fat.. Board Rep. No. 48. Lond. H. M. Stat. Office. 2. 
2 Morgan, J. J. B. and Hull, H. É., (Referred to in page 86 of Personality Tests & 
_ Assessments—by P. 5 Vernon.. ` 
3” Cattell, R. ‘An Objective Test of Character- -Temperament. * J. Gen Psycho- 
logy, 1941, 25, pp. 59- z . 
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personal tempo which appears to be related, to intelligence. The term 
has been identified with quickness or speed, though there exists a°scope 


for doubt as to its generality. As Vernon ppints out that ‘‘ considerable 


consistency does exist both among manual and cognitive tests, but that 
to a greater extend speed is specific to particular kinds of activities.” * 
Rimaldi’s * re-examination of Allport and Vernon’s investigation also 
says that there are different types of speed though a small general factor 
might be guessed from allethe inter- odtrelations which have been found to 
be positjve. y oe . 
‘Small correlations have been found between Speed and Fluency 
tests and extraversiofi by Notcutt, Vemon and others.*° But speed and. 
accuracy appeared to be largely independent as pointed out bf 
Himmelweit.* Inspite of the apparent distinction between speed and 
power it is extremely difficult, to isolate one fron? the other in the» 
intellectual field. A general factor or fluency emerges ‘out of the different 
tests on speed and some of the investigators like Cattell, Tharstone,- 
Eysenck and others are in favour of subdividing, this into more 


specialized types," and subjects are asked to (1) Write as many words as - 


possible in a minute beginning with letter S; or words ending with 
‘tion ’; (2) Write as many names of animals, birds, plants as possible in 
a minute; (3) Write adjectives to describe # house or to list names of 
round objects etc.; (4) To fill up certain spgts in a picture with appro-` 


priate objects etc., etc. The experiments made. by Rogers € hardly gave - 
any conclusive evidence of any positive correlations befween analytic , 


fluency measures and personality traits. 

On a critical analysis, however, fluency would appear to be more 
specific than general. There might be different types of fluency, viz., 
motor or oral. 


Its Bearing on Education 


Fluency bas been regarded as one of the important personality, 
traits by many as it is associated with quickness and richness of mental: 
associations. For any type of learning this is a highly desirable quality. | 
Tn the practical field of vocation there can be hardly any scope for doubt 
as to the utility of speed or quickness. 


1 Vernon, P. E.. PerSonality Tests & Assessments. 1958. 

2 Rimaldi, H. J. A., Personal Tempo. J. Abnormal Social ee sych, 1951, p. 69 
283-30. : 

3 Noteutt, B. Perseveration and Fluency. Brit. J. Psychol., 1948, 38, 

pp. 200- 08, 
- Himmelweit, H. T., Speed and Accuracy of Work as related to Temperament. 

Brit. y Psychol., -1946, 36. “pp. 132-44. ` 

5 Of. Vernon, P. E., Personality Tests and Assessments, 1953 p. 70. 


€ Rogers, C. A., A Kactorial Study of Verbal Fluency and Related Dimensions oh i 


Personality. Ph.D. Thesis, niversity of London, 1952. 
e 
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Like other personality qualities interest has got an important 


bearlng on attainments. This view is held by many psychologists and 


is supported by experimenjal findings. G. $. Hall in his Educational ` 
Problems has put a very pertinent question: ‘‘Did anyone . . . . ever 
succeed who did not love his work better than anything else?” The 
psychology of individual differences refers to the fact that equality in 
abilities and attainments is  mpossible. But one can strive for equality 
of opportunity for eath individual to find owt a suitable place or field 
where Tle ‘will dest fit in or have the best chance of happindss or success. 

This is the greatest concern for the psychologists to-day. 


. Particularly in India where the eystem of educatien needs re-orientation; 
° attempts should be mdde to fiad out the ways and means for exploring 


one’s propensities and feelings of liking for selection purpose. 
A ; 


e e 


The Concept of Interest 


În studying interest, one is concerned with enjoyment or 
satisfaction. Esxperimerttally an interest is a response of liking.’ It is 
an index of motivation according to many. McDougall on the point 
seems to be doubtful as to its nature. He has put the question : ‘‘ What 
is interest? Is it an agent, an entity, or faculty, that we have hitherto 


_ overlooked ? Interest isa vague word, but the facts implied by it are 


very important.” As poinéed out by Strong ° interest is an indeterminate 
indicator of success. The reason for indeterminateness is to be found 
in the fact that (i) it is an activity indicator of satisfaction but not 
necessarily of success; (ti) an activity may be liked or disliked long after 
it has ceased to be carried on; (ii) it is often attached to an activity not 
in terms of its essential characteristic but in terms of some trivial aspect; 
(iv) interests are indeterminate indicators of success because they some- 
times but notgalways indicate success. . © 

The term interest can also be interpreted from different angles. 
It could be treated as a cognitive experience—a subjective one depending 


- ‘upon the activity of th particular apperception mass in question and the 


intensity of tha stimulus arousing it. It may also be treated as a 
conative phenonfenon and much depends upon motivation and drive. 

McDougal affirms: ‘‘ interest, being essentially conative, is, a 
matter of the enduring settings of our conativé tendencies or impulses, 
and ‘is therefore determined by our instincts alld sentiments.’’ In this 
connection Thorndike’s study deserves special mention. According to 
hin, interest is the result of past experience—a feeling towards the 


‘esatisfier. He clearly ‘identifies interest with likes. 


1 Strong, E. K., Vocational. Interests of Men and Wgmen, p. 6. 
3 Do: 
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In addition to the different concepts there is the operational concept 
of interest which deserves special mention. For the purpose of guidance 


’ this concept appears to be- practical as interest has been taken by the ` 


supporters of this concept as the feeling of fking towards a stimulus or 
object. Fryer puts it: “In a measurement sense objective interests 
are positive reactions and objective aversions are negative reactions to 
stimulating objects and activities of the environment.” 

An analysis will slow that the term inspite of beipg defined 
variously stilf remains vague and Ambiguous. Many attempts Imve been 
made to analyse the term from an atomistic yiewpoint without any 


reference to the fact that it might bw both subjective and objective. - 


Much depends upon the person concerned and thus the same types of” 
stimulus might not evoke same feeling of like or dislike, in the same 


circumstances. The same man is not interested in the®same thing at albe 


times but he can be interested in the same thing on different occasions 
for different psychological reasons. s ae , 
There have been thus different approaches ayd attempts to 
determine the nature of interest. Adtording to some: psychologists it is 
a cognitive experience—a mental experience to be labelled under stth. 
While a few consider interest as an emotive phenomenon because of the 
existing relation of interest with the goal of tman efforts, a motivation 


in response to one’s needs and wants. Baldwin is one of these who sees 


a considerable influence of the feeling tone or emotion in the field of 
interest and defines the term as ‘‘ the intellectual feeling ‘which is the 
result of the consciousness which accompanies the direction of the mental 
tendencies ”. The hormist school of course laid emphasis on the conative 
aspect in the interest and describes interest to be first active, projective 


or populative.’ Inspite of the different views and conflicting opinions on ` 


Interest Dewey affirms ‘‘ Genuine interest is the accompaniment of the 
identification, through action, of ‘the self with’ some object or ideas, 
because of the necessity of this object or idea for the maintenance of a 
self-initiated activity ” 
principle of the recognised identity of the fact or proposed line of action 
with the self; that it lies in the direction of the agent's own growth and 
is, therefore, imperiously demanded if the agent is to be himself. Let, 
this condition of identifidation once be secured, and we neither have to 
appeal to sheer strength sf will nor do we have to occupy ourselves with 
making things interesting to the child. . 

Strong has summarised in the following manner : 


. 


... The genuine principle of interest is the p 


1. An interest is not a psychological entity but merely one ofe. 


several aspects of behaviour. Consequently measurement of one interest 
is not a complete measuzyement of a unit of behaviour. 
e 


s 
d 


e 
. 


A 
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2. An interest is an expression of satisfaction buf not necessarily 

_ of efficiency. ° f , ‘ 
3. Knowledge of seyeral hundred likes and dislikes provides a 

much better basis for estimating what has been done in the past and what 


will be done in the future. í 


Role of Interests in the field of Education and Psychology 
e e e $ 
e 
oN Edticatio& is an expansion of natural powers. E? is Jjfe itself. 
According to Herbart,.Education involves the process of stimulating the 
-spontaneous interests of the imdividual. In tHe words of Monroe, 
*« Interest is-essential as the statting point of the educative process; effort 


is essential as its outcome.’ 
. ° : 
` e 


Reviews and Notices of Books 


> 6 ? 

George Grwell—By Lawrence Brander, Longmans, Green and Co. 
12/6 net, Published 1954. 

The assessment of the contribution of George Orwell (1908- 50) is yet 
to be made. His straightforward attitude to the problems of the day, 
his literary essays and poligical novels, his zest for ‘life and prescience of 
the dangers* to humanity in oe gears to come, lift him up far beyond the 
average man of letters. 

The author df this,volume now published had “known George Orwell | 
quite well and they had much in common bye way of: interest. Thise 
sympathy for the subject of his biography has no doubt; made the - 
biographer’s task easy. : 

It is delightful for us to know that Eric ‘Hugh Blase (George Oswell ° 
was but a pen name) was an Indian by birth, having been born in 
Matihari in 1908. He went to England when very young, ‘passed through i 
Eton, and came to India in the Imperial Police Services‘ an unsuitable 
profession ’’—and was drafted to Burma. When on leave at home, he 
threw up his job and began his career as a man of letters, accepfing 
voluntary poverty as a matter of course. He followed life in various ways 
~~‘‘ kept hens, ran a pub and set up a small gerferal store.” 3 


But, the war in Spain drew bim, and he joined it first as an observer " 


then as a fighter, gathering abundant experience in different ways. He 
took to a special kind of writing, writing to expose the $ham and to 
caution against danger, and perfecting his prose style. His politics gave 
to him a purpose in thinking and writing. Even prose style to him was 
connected with politics, and he thought that politics could be made more 
real by effecting improvement in prose style. To quote one pasrage to 
show the intensity of his feeling: : 


Sometimes I look at a socialist—the intellectual, tract-writing type ‘of Socialist, with 
his pullover, his puzzy hair, and his Marxian Quotations~and wonder what the devil his 
motive really is. It is often difficult to believe that it is love of any body, especially of aes ° 
working class, from whom he is of all people the furthest removed. 


. o 


The author’s attempt to bring out Orwell as a pergnality has been e ° 


successful, and it will prompt the reader to go in for a course of reading 
Orwell; and that will have a beneficial effect too, for Orwell has been a 
sentinel for humanity,” upholding liberty of the individual which is 


threatened today by totalitarian powers, . 
e PLR. Sew 


Udayanacarya’s Nyaya Kusumanjali (Part I) with the commentaries |, 
of Sankara Migra and Guninanda Vidyavagiga has been published by the 
Calcutta University in athe Asutosh Sanskrit Series. It. contains 120 


e 


S A : 
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pages, It has been edited by. Shri Narendrachandra Vedantatirtha, M.A., 
. Lecturer in Sanskrit, CalcuttagUniversity. Its price is Rs. 8. 
Udayana’s Nyaya Kusumanjali is a classical work on theism It is 
arationalistic defence of the existence of God. He subjects all anti- 
e theistic arguments into severe criticism and then puts forward his argu- 
ments in favour of his thesis. oe expresses his main argumenis in terse 
verses, He realises thé difficulty 8E a readereand writes an elaborate 
commeiltxy on these verses in prose. Thfs prose commentary itself is a 
hard nut to crack. It is polemical in its character. It indulges in hair- 
splitting analysis. Though his reagoning is forcible and“ persuasive yet 
his language is very ccacise and compact. He has his ‘thoughts that 
breathe and words that burn.’ There is no cloud of words to give a 
sensé ‘of reljef. A, serious student ef the Nyaya system of thought cannot 
afford to neglect the study of this difficult treatise. He badly needs the 
light of a commentary to | be shed on the knotty points discussed by 
‘Udayana. £ 

Of the comnsentaries*on N. K. Kusumāñjali-bodhani by - Varada 
raja is available. Vardhamāna’s Prakasa with 4 sub-commentary 
" M&karanda ” on it was published long ago. It is not now available. 
We have access neither to Divākara’s Parimala, a commentary on N, K. 
nor to Tvantopidhyaya’s M&karanda. Varadarāja, being the oldest , of 
“all commentators, cannot satisfy the critical students of the modern age 
. since it is not possible for him to answer questions raised by the later 
critics of Udaydna. Vardhamina renders little service to the students of 
` Kusumañjali as he is busy with the exhibition of his learning. Moreover 
his style is verbose. Hence there is a long felt want for an illuminating 
commentary.. 

Sankara Migra has proved his worth in his commentery on Atma 
tattva-viveka—another formidable work written by Udayana. He possesses 
first band knowledge of the Buddhist system and that of the other 
systems of thought. Moreover, his scholarship is deep as well as wide. 
He i is expected to do justice to Kusumiaajali. 


‘Gunanda is ‘another commentator on Kusumā ñjali. He aims at 

> ,ellucidating the suhtle points of the prose commentary written by Udayana 

“himeel? in clear Dut precise language. His viveka really awakens lively 
interest in the heart of the perplexed students of the Nyaya school. 


The publication of these two commentaries comes with a message of 

` hope and cheers up ail lovers of philosophy, The able editor Pt. Narendra- 

e chandra Bhattacharyya has excellently prepared a critical edition of this 
f work, I can confidently say that this publication will redouble his 
already established reputation and both students and scholars will surely 

_ acknowledge their indebtedness to him for this special service rendered 


fg them. a : e 
: J, B 
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- Gurselves 
* Convocation ADDRESSES 


This is the season af University Convocation addresses. Recent- 
ly Dr. RadMakrishnan, Mr. Humayun Kabir, Sardar Ke M? ,Praikkar 
and Mr. Sri Prakash have addressed educational gatherings at 


Udaipur, in Andhra, at Jaipur and ay Muzaffarpur respectively. The, 


theme of these addresses is educatignal ide&ls and the definition 
afresh of the purpose of University education in particular. Dr. 


Radhakrishnan said that University education shouldeaim at illumina, 


ting the human soul by subordinating the conflitt in human faind, 


for the evolution of an ideal society. Weare bound do search after, 


fresh principles if we. desire to find firm foundations for a progressive 
practical life. It is the absence of a clear conception of principle 
that occasions some at least of the obscurities and perplexities of our 
modern lives. A mind properly illuminated through education 
develops the reflective - spirit, and the reflective spirit does help, not 
by furnishing us with dogmas or final conclusions, or even with lines’ 


of action that are always definite, but by the insight which it gives, . 
an insight that develops in us the “Synoptic mind”, the mind that” 


enables us to see things steadily as well as to see them whole. 


In reflections on an India rebuilding herself Sardar Panikkar 
at Jaipur and Mr. Sri Prakash at Muzaffarpur had some imporiant 


suggestions to offer. Aware of the disruptive forces in the country, 


and keenly conscious of regional or local patriotism among the people, 
both spoke of the primacy of the Nation or of the Indian Union. 
Panikkar’s plea for a concept of unity that should inspire all young 


men and women of India is indeed somethhhg worth striving ‘fdr... 
By accepting this concept young people can at{ain a new sense of X 


value and direction in their lives and social relatiĝns. Truly speak- 
ing, nationality is essentially spiritual in character. A famous student 


of history has given as a definition of nationality which is ‘worth’ 
attention. Ernest Wénan tells us: ‘‘Man is ensalved neither-by.his- , 
race, nor by his language, nor by his religion, nor by the course of, 
rivers, nor by the direction of mountain ranges. A great aggregation © 


of men, sane of mind and warm of heart, creates a moral consciouy- 


ness which is called a nation.’’ Such a moral consciousness is a . 
practical and attainable ideal. ‘‘The creation of the world of civilized: 


` 


. 


~ 
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order” said Plato, ‘‘is the victory ‘of persuasion over force.” Know- 
iedge and education are éhe real source of our hopes. It is the ill- 
„informed mind and the narrow mind which are- the servants of petty 
* national hatreds and jealoasies. It is they which are exploited by 
the evil forces, by the reactionary leaders in a country. What is 
wanted above everything else is education—a trué liberal education 
which can give a sense of the value of things other than narrow 
patriotism and sectional leyaltieg, and which can help to create wise 
citizens,of% groat country. This education teaches us to avoid being 
destroyed by unthinking and cruel fanatics. There is an oldeChinese 
proverb which says: ° ‘‘understanding is difficult ; action is easy”. 
"When the people in general can understand, they will have the 
courage to act upon their understanding. For education dispels dark: 
„pesè ; from darkngss and chaos it makes a brave new world. 





e CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY 
“Notification No. C/842/43 (Afl) : 


e ° 

It is hereby notified for feneral information that the Chancellor hag been pleased 
to approve of the recommendation of the Syndicate that the Mielnaporg COMmze, be 
affiliated dn Chemistry to the B.Sc. (Honours) standard and in Junior Military Studies 
to the I.A. and I.Sc. standards with effect from the commencement of the session 1953-54 
with permission toepresent. candidates for the examination In the subjects from 1955 and 


not earlier. ad s ; 
. a ~ 

__ Senate HOUSE, ? -D. CHAKRAVARTI, 

The 15th September, 1955. Registrar.” 
“CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY e o 


Notification No. C/741/95 (Affl.), dated 


It is notified for general information that the Chancellor has been pleased to approve 
of the proposal for extension of affiliation to the Jangipur College, Murshidabad, in 


Biology to the I.Sc. standard with effect from the comméncement of the session 1955-56.” . 


SENATE House. , D. CHAKRAVARTI, 
Registrar.” 


“CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY 
e 
. Notification No. C/832/84 (Affl.), dated the 22nd September, 1955 


“Tt isenotified for general information that undef section 11 of the First Statutes 
of the University of Calcutta relating to the “Affiliation of Colleges” to the University, ° 
The Chancellor has been pleased to approve of the proposal of the Syndicate that in 
extension of the affiliation already granted the Raigunge College, West Dinajpur, be e 
affiliated in English, Bengali Vernacular, History, Economics and Mathematics to the 
B.A. (Pass) standard with effect from he commencement of the session 1955-56 with 


permission to present candidates at the examination in the subjects from 1957 and | 


not earlier.” 


Senate HOUSE. ` D. CHAKRAVARTY, : 
Registrar.” 


“CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY . 
Notification No. ©/822/82 (Affi.), dated the 21st September, 1955 
It is hereby notified for general information that under §pction 11 of the First Statutes 


of the University of Calcutta relating to the ‘‘Affiliation of Colleges” to the University,” 
the Chancellor has been pleased to approve of the proposal of the Syndicate that in 


extension of the affiliation already granted, the Santipur College, Nadia, be affiliatedg f 


in Physics, Chemistry and Mathematics to the B.Sc. (Pass) stafdard with effect from’ 
the commencement of the session 1955-56 with permission to present candidates for 
the examination in the subjects from 1957 and not earlier. 

+ 


Senate Houses. D. CHAKRAVARTI, 


` Registrar.” 
“CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY . 
Notification No. C/806/70 (Affl.) 


It is notified for general information that under Section 11 of the First Statutes 
of the University of Calcutta relating to the ‘Affiliation of Colleges to the University’ 
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the Chancellor has been pleased to approve that, with effect from the commencement ~ 
of the session 1954-55, the Maharaja Bir Bikram College, Agartala, shall be affiliated ° 
to the University in Economicseto the B.A. (Honours) standard, in Mathematics to the 
B.A.and B.Sc.e Honours standards and in Botany and Zoology to the B.Sc. (Pass) 
standard, with permission to present candidates for the examinations in the subjects, 
from 1956 and not earlier. . 


SENATE Housa. D. CHAKRAVARTI, 
The 20th September, 1955. Regisirar 


LIST OF CANDIDATES ADMITTED TO THE DOCTORATE DEGREES 


(From the 8th Jenuary,.1955 to the 31st August, 1955) 
° 


amA | m D.LITẸ. e 
Name and address of the candi- Title of the thesis 7, ‘Syndicate 
.date. . ° date. 


e 
e ori Narendranath Chaudhuri, ‘A study of the Philgsophy of Poetry 9th July, 1955 


C-6, Maurice Nagar, Delhi @s propounded by Mammata and 


University, Delhi—8, others’ (Sanskrit), 
s D.Sc. 
e e 
Sri Tarunchandra Sinhasarma, ‘The Psyche of the Garos’ (Psycho- 23rd April, 
67, Jatindas Road, Calcuttia— logy). 1955. 
29. 
Sri Durlabhkrishga Ray, dA, ‘Studies in Fungal Alpha Amylase’ 28th June, 
Rajani Gupta Row, Calcutta (Applied Chemistry). 1955. 
Sr? Ajitsankar Bhaduri, 41-43, ‘The use of salicylhydroxamic:acid 28th August, 
Christopher Road, Caleutta— and cystin as Analytical Reagents’ 1955. 
14. (Chemistry). 5 
e 
D.Sc. (Pusto HEALTH) : 


Sri Simili ` Ponuswami Rama- ‘Studies on Mammalian Malaria 16th August, 
krishnan, Assistant Director, with special reference to Plas- 955. 
Malaria Institute of India, modium Berghei (Viacke & Lips, 

Delhi—8. 1948) in Albino Mice & Rats and 
their host parasite relationship 
under different nutritional condi- 
tions of the vertebrate host.’ 


D.Pum. (Arts) 


Sri Jitendrakumar Sen, 37/5, ‘Studies on the structure and nature 22nd January, 
Russa Road, Palcutta—26. of degraded and fossil plant re- 1955. 
mains and the morphology of coal 
microfossils with special reference 
to their stratigraphical value.’ 
(Botany). 


e 
. Sri Ramaranjan Mukherjee, ‘Rasa-Dipita’. (Sanskrit). 19th Februa- 


“Deb Nibash”, P.O. Suri, ary, 1955. 
Dist. Birbhum. @ 


Sri Chinmay Datt? 5A, Peary ‘Persian elements in early new Indo- 5th >. March, 


Row, Calcutta—6. Aryan languages (1000 A.D.—- 1955. 
1500 A.D.).’ (Comparative Philo- 
. logy). . 
Sri Madanmohan Goswami, 4, ‘Raygunakar Rbgwtchandra’. 23rd April, 
+ Ràjnarain Biswas Lane, (Bengali). 1955. 
Calcutta—5. 


e 
Sri Sachchidananda Mukherjee, ‘Bharatiya Natyalok” (Sanskrit) 21st May, 1955 
Professor of Sanskrit and 
Bengali, Sir Asutosh College, 
P.O. © Kanungopara, . Dist. 
Chittagong, East Pakistan. Be E 
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. Name and address of the candi- 


date. 
Sri Anantamohan Sengupta, 
* Professor of Mathematics, 


Birla Institute of Technology, 
Mesra, Post Bax 61, Ranchi, 
(Bihar). 

Sri Santiranjan Banerjee, 
Department of English, 
Victoria College, Cooch Behar. 


Sm. Narayani Basu, 10D, Wat- 
gunj Street, Calentta—23. e 


e 
Sri Asutosh Das, 32/1, Jannagar 
Road, Caltirita—14. 


e 


Sri. Bhabatosh Chatterjee, 7B, 
Raja Rajendralal Mitra Road, 
Calcutta—10. 


Sri Sibaprasad Bhattacharyya, 
Cjo. Professor Louis F. Fieser, 
Department of Chemistry, 
Harvard University, 12, 
Oxford Street, Cambridger— 
38, Massachusetts, U. 8. A. 
(Organic Chemistry Labora- 
tory, College of Engineering 
and Technology, Jadavpur). 


” Sri Debkumar Mitra, 57/9, Raja 
Dinendra Street, Caleutta— 


Bri Jadugopal Datta, C/o. 
Professor D. K. Banerjee, ` 
D.Sc., Professor of Organic 
Chemistry, Indian Institute 
of Science, Bangalore. 


(College of Engineering and 
Technology, Jadavpur, 
Calcutta—-32. 

Sujanbandhab Chatterjee, 


Department of Geography, 
Senate House, Caleutta Uni- 
versity. 

Sri Dasarathi Misra, 
College, Sambalpur, 


G. M. 
Orissa. 


Sri Sudhansusekhar Deb, Insti- 
tute of Radiophysics and 
Electronics, 92, Upper Circular 
Road, Calcutta—9. 


Sri Gautamkumar Seth, Asst. 
Research Officer (I. C. MAR, 
All India Institute of Hygiene 
and Public Health, 110, 
Chittaranjan Avenue, Calcutta 


Sri Rabindranath Sengupta, 
23, Shyampukur Street, Flat 
No. 4, Calcutta—4. 


THE CALCUTTA 


| ais 


Title of the thesis 


° 
‘Some problems of 
(Applied Mathematies). 

s 
‘Anti-sentimental reaction 
Eighteenth Century English 


Comedy’ (English). 


‘Philosophy of Hege] and Karl Marx 
and thei» influence one modern 
political thought’. (Philosophy). 

e 


[Nov. 


Syndicate 
date. 


elasticity’ ° 7th July, 1955 


in 9th July, 1955 


9th July, 1955 


‘A dissertation on Abhaya-Mangal 16th? Juy 


of Ramadeva—A middle Bengali 
text, edited for the first #ime with 
and introdpction and, notes.’ 
(Bengali). A 


‘The Poctry 8f W. B. Yeats’ 
(English). 


D.PHIL. (Scrence) 


‘Synthesis of cycle compounds ree 
lated to steroids.’ (Pure 
Chemistry). e ry 


e 
“Olay membrance electrodes for the 
measurement of ionic activities.” 
(Pure Chemistry). ° 


‘Investigations on the Synthesis of 
Steroids”. (Pure Chemistry). 


“Indian climatology, climastatics, 
climatic classification of Indias 
and its neighbourhood (Geo- 
graphy). 

“Studies in Shaal-seed oil and its 
nutritive value.” , (Applied 
Chemistry). 


(i) Composition and circulation 
system in the upper atmosphg¢re. 

(ii) Decay and division of current 
in &@ thermoinic valve.’ (Pure 
Physics). 

“Treatment of Hygienic disposal of 
las wastes.” (Applied Chemistry) 


s 
“Investigations of long chain un- 


saturated acids’. (Applied 
Chemistry). . 


1955. 


6th 
1955. 


12th Februa- 


August, 


- ary, 1955. 


19th Februa- 


ary, 1955. 


26th Februa“ 
ary, 1955. 


26th 


1955. 


26th 
1955. 


March, 


Marck, 


26th March? 


1955. 


26th March, 


1955. 


2nd 
1955 


. 


1 


- 1955] 


Name and address of the candt- 
date. 


Sri Adhirranjan Deb, Optica 
Department, Indian Asso- 
ciation for the cultivation of 
Science, Jadavpur, Calcutta 
—32. ' 


Sri Jagadananda Mukherjee, 
Department® of Phisiology.» 
University Science llege, 

wes Qo Upper Circular Road, 
alcutta—9. * 


Sri Satischandra Ray, Indian 
Jute Mills Association Re- 
search Institute, 17, Taratala 
Road, Caleutta—27. ° 


Sri Amiyakumar Datta 11B, 
Marcus Lane, Caleutta—?7. 
: e 


Sri Suprabhat Chatterjee, ° 36, 
Ritchie Road, Calcutta—1l9. 
Sri Achintyakaneal Sen, €/o. 
Professor Charles C. Pruce 
Director, John Harrison 
Gaboratory of Chemistry, 
University of Pennsylvania, 
t Philadelphia—4, U. 8. A. 


I ° 
(Bengal Immunity Reseagch 


Institute, 39, Lower Circular 
Road, Caleytta—16). 


Sri Nitaikrishna Basu, Depart- 


ment of Pharmaceutics, 
Banaras Hindu University, 
Banaras. 


Mr. Himansukumar Ray, Room 
1—053, Department of Civil 
‘and Sanitary Engineering, 
Massachusets Institute of 
Technology, Cambridge 39, 
Mass, U. 8. A. 


Sri Debabrata Banerjee, 40C, 
S. R. Das Road, Calcutta —26. 


« 


` 


Sri Sailendranath Bhattacharyya 
182/A, Muktaram Babu Street, 
Galeutta—7. 


. 

Sri Jogendralal Basu, C/o. Dr. 
S. M. Majumdar, 1/2B, Rakhal 
Mukherjee Road, Caleutta—25 

I 


i (National Chemical Labora- 
tory, Poona. 


(N i * ; 
NOTIFICATIONS 198 . 
Title of the -thesis Syndicate 
date. 

‘Ultraviolet absorption spectra of 2nd April, 
Organic substances in different 1955. 
states”. (Pure Physics). 

e 
. 

“Studies on the alkaloids of Rau- 2nd April, 

-wolfia Canescens Linn.” (Physio- 1955. 
log$). ° 

e e 

Structure and swelling of cellulose 23rd April, 
with special reference to Jate.” 1955. 
(Sure Physics). y> 

e . 

“A Study on the taxonomie status 23rd April, 
of 24 Genera and 32 species of 1955. 
Acanthaceace on comparative 
anatomy of their stems and 
leaves.” (Botany). 

‘Polycyclic Ring systems”. (Pure 23rd April, 
Chemistry). ; 195 

‘(i) Synthesis of 8-Aninoquinoline 10th May, 
Derivatives as possible anti- 1955. 
malarials and 

(ii) Sulphone Drugs.” (Applied 
Chemistry). 

‘ . 

“Chemical and Pharmacological 21st May, 
investigations of the Indian 1955. 
Medicinal plant Achyranthes 
aspera Linn (with subsidiary 
papers).” (Applied Chemistry). 

“A study of the Physiological factors 21st May, 
effecting growth and periodicity 1955 
of some aquatic-micro-organisms 
in relation to the purification of 
water.” (Botany). 

“Co-ordination complexes of metel- 21st May 
lic ions with amidoximes and 1955. 
thioamides and ,their analytical 
applications”. (Pute Chemistry). 

“Some Physico-chemical studies 21st May, 
involving suphureus acid com- 1955. 


plexes of fuchsin end methylene 
blue with specigl jeference to 
their analytical use.” (Rure 
Chemistry). : 


“Studies on the constituents of 
Chana (cicer arietinum Linu).” 
(Pure Chemistry). 


4th June, 1955 


a e 
< 194. - THE 

Name and address of the candi- 
è date, 


Sri Kamelkinkar Chakrabarti, 
National Chemical Labora- 
tory, Poona—8. 


Sri Bijaykumar Chakrabarti, 40, 
Ritchie Road, Ballygunge,® 
Caleutta—19. e 

Sri Sridamsakke Mandal, Central 
Glass and Ceramic Research 
Institute, Jadavpur, Calcutta 

© 
32. % 
I 
(Department of Applied 
Physics, Calcutta University, 
92, Upper Circular Road, 
Calcutta). 

Sri Paresnath Pal, 3/1, Priyanath 

Mallik Road, Calcutta—25. 


Sri Sudhansukumar Mukherjee, 
Department of Microbiology, 
Bose Institute, 93-1, Upper 
Circular Road, Calcutta—9. 

Sri Apurbachandra Majumdar, 
8/B, Ekdalia Plac e, Caleutta— 
19. 


Sri Dhananjay Nasipuri, 19A, 
Shyamacharan Mitra Lane, 
Calcutta—36. 


Sri Asokchandra Ghosh, 14/C, 
Gorachand Lane, Caleutta—14 


Sri Himansubhushan Mukherjee, 
73C, Bagbazar Street, Calcutta 


SENATE Hovss, 
CALCUTTA, 
The 12th October, 1955. 


aS 
i 
CALCUTTA REVIEW 


e 
Title of the thesis 


D.Pam. (SCIENCE) z 


“Studies in Essential oils.” (Pure 
Chemistry). 


“Studies op some Bio phemical 
changes in some infectious diseases 
(Physiology). ° 

“Electrical properties of Indian 
Mica.” (Applied Physigg). 


“A study of the use of antiseptics and 
inhibitors in the control of micros 
biological and weathering damages 
of Jute materials,’ (Appligd 
Chemistry). 


“Studies on the antibiotic activity 
of micro-organisms from soils of 
West Bengal.” (Botany). 


“Studies on Vitamin ©”, (Physio- 
logy). 
e 
“Synthesis of Polycylic Compounds” 
(Pure Chemistry). 


‘‘Histo-Physiological Studies of some 
endogrine glands”. (Zoology). 

“Physical and Chemical studies of 
the interaction between Mont- 
morillonite and some organic 
compounds”. (Pure Chemistry). 


9th July, 1955 
1955. © 


23rd 
, 1955. 


23rd .... July, 
e 1955. 


‘27th July, 
1955 ` 

13th August, 
1955. 


D. CHAKRAVARTI, 


Registrar. 


. 


The following orders have been passed by the Vice-Chancellor and Syndicate in 
respect of the cases of breach of discipline arising in connection with®%he B.Com. Exami- 


nation, 1955 :— 


(i) The examination for 1955 of the following candidates is cancelled and they are 
debarred from appearing at any University Examination in 1956 :— 


(1) Bijoykumar Agarwalg, Gal. 484, Regn. No. 9804 of 1952-53, City College. : 
(2) Subhkaran Pagaria, Cal. 1287, City College. 
(3) Barindrachandra Bagchi, Cal. 1295, Regn. No. 11474 of 1951-529 City College. 

(4) Debabratanarayan Bagchi, Cal. 1763, Regn. No. 10649 of 1950-51, Bangabasi 


College. 


. 


(i) Debabrata Guha, I, Cal. 2398, Regn. No. 8574 of 1951-52, Asutosh College. 
(ti) The examination for 1955 of the following candidates is cancelled :— . 


(1) Kesabchandra Das, Cd. 1764, Regn. No. 12132 of 1952-53, Bangabasi College. * 





July, i 


a 


1955] hotfrcatioxs ot 195 

oA (2) Kazi Mohammad Shahidulla, Cal. 2118, Regn. No. 7755 of 1947-48, Surendranath © 
lege, ` e ; 

hppa Lal*Surana, Cal. 2682, Regn: No. 394 of 1953-54, City College. 


7 (4\Dipakkumar Basu; Cal. N. 408, Regni No. 4499 of 1949-50, Non-Collegiate ° 
Student, Charuchandra College). » i 


ARUN RAY, 
Deputy Coniroler of Examinations. 


s 


. SENATE Howse, 


sni e’ The 19th October, 1955. 
e 
The following orders hats been passed by the- Vice-Chancellor and Syndicate in 
r $t Of the case? of breachiof discipline arising in connection with the”LL.B. Exami- 
nations, June, 1955 :—. a” 


(îi) The examination for ¥955 of the following candidates is caneelled and they are 
‘debarred from appearing at the respective examinations tgbcheld in January, 1956 :— 


* Preliminary Examination in Law,eJune, 1955— 


(1) Paritosh Datta, Cal. 216, Regn. No. 13229 of 1952-53, University College of Law. 
. Intermediate Exagination in Law, June, 1955— 


i (1)«Naba Lakha Siagh, Cal. Comb. N. 1, Regn. No. 15066 of 1946-47, Non-Collegiate 
tudent. 


- Finab Examination in Law, June, 1955— 
(1) Naba Lakha Singh, Cal. Comb. N. 1, Regn. No. 15066 of 1946-47, Non-Collegiate 
Student. 2 ° : 
(it) The examination for 1955 of the following candidate is cancelled— 
Pfeliminary Examination in Law, June, 1955— 
(1) Syamsundar Chaudhuri, Cal. 349, Regn. No. 11690 of 1945-46, Surendranath 
” Law College. í 


i ARUN RAY, 

if i bg Deputy Controller of Examinations. 
~ x — N 

_ * NOTIFICATION OF THE UNIVERSITY OF BOMBAY 


No. Ex/19399 of 1955 


It is hereby notified that the undermentioned candidates who are found guilty of 

having practised unfair means at the University Examination held in March and April, 

* 1955, are declared to have failed at the respective examinations, and to have forfeited 

their claims to exemptions, if any, earned by them at the examinations held this year 

that they are further debarred from appearing at any University or College Exami- 
__ nation before the @lates mentioned against their respective names :— 


“Seat No. Name College Year 


e , dntermediate Aris Examination 
- . 
2361 Sukathankar, Shripad. Shanta- Ramnarain Ruia College lst January, 1957 
e ram e 7 
2824 Medhekar, Sadanand Prabhakar Siddharth College of Arts ist January, 1957 
and Science. 


- = 


: ° Intermediate Science Examination 


682 : Mody, Kishorkumar Koderlal Siddharth CollogeefArts lst January, 1957 
and Science. 


> 2974 Raivadera, Thakordas Vallabh- Khalsa. College lst January, 1956 
2980 ey Snehaprabha Ramrao E S. H. National lst January, 1957 
349} Suchak, Shantilal Vanmalidas Bhavan’s College Ist January, 1957 
a 11—-1883P—XI. b 


i 
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e . 
a 3494 Thakarar, Tribhovan Dharmshi Ramnarain Ruia College lst January, 1957 


B.A. Examination T ; 


s 833. Bhatt, Indrajit Ganpatlal Khalsa College ist Janua 958 
1455 Hakim, Mohomed Ali Moosa Khalsa Cêllege Ist January, 1961 * 
By order, ` . 
° S. R. DONGERKERY, 
°. ` 
Bombay, the 2nd July, 1955. University Registrar, © 


. 
. 


~e 
OFFICE OF THE DRECTOR OF PUBLIC INS#RUCTION, ORISSA 
e į s . uaaa 
™, i 


In terms of arficle 214 of the Orissa Education Code, fri Chinam Bhagirathi Patro, 
S/o. Chinam Judhistir Wotro, Village and B.O. Belluguntha, District Ganjam, Roll 
No. 16 of the lst-year Sciefe class, M. P. ©. College, Baripada is expelled from the - 
College for grave misconduct. e 


Notification 


B. PRASAD, 
Directog of Public Instruction, 


UNIVERSITY OF GAUHATI i 


Orders passed by the Executive Council by resolutión No. 5 dat@d the 29th° January, . 
1955 with regard to the cases of candidates who used unfair means in the B.Sc. Com- 
partmental Examination of 1954. e a 

The examination of the candidates Rol Gau. Comp. No. 6, Hem Chandra Sarmah 
and Roll Gau. Comp. No. 18, Taritkanti Datta (both for B.Sc. Compartmental Exami- 
nation, 1954) has been cancelled and they have been debarred from appearing &t any 
examination of this University until 1956. 


° P. DATTA, 77 
A ; Registrar, 
ae UNIVERSITY OF GAUHATI, 


® ¿ 
° THE UNIVERSITY OF JAMMU AND KASHMIR, SRINAG Ade yen 
3 e 


CORRIGENDA S a 
(1) The marks certificate issued by this office on the 2nd July, 1954, under No. 3226 
in favour of the candidate namely Ramesh Chander who appeared in and passed the 
- Intermediate Examination of this University at the annual session, 1954, under Roll + 
No. 604, has been cancelled and it is notified that, the said candidate actually secured 
_, the number of marks given below in each subject :— 


Subject Maximum marks Marks secured 
English .. we së 150 è 71 
Mathematics e a 150 106 = 
Physics .. at te 150 87 
Chemistry .. Sve sé 150 89 
Hindi (Additional Optional) as 50 32 gin 
ee et 4 
Total .. 650 385 Y 


(2) The marks certificate issued by this office in favour of Bansi Lal bearing Roll 4 
No. 710 of the Intermediate Examination, 1954 (annual sessiow) is also cancelled and- - 
the actual number of marks secured by him are notified as under :— 


Subject Maximum marks Marks secured 
English .. a S 150 6T: 
Mathematics wss Si 150 87 
Geology .. os oe 150 75 
Geography cs as 150 ‘ 58 ` 
Hindi (Additional Optional) ay 50 ; © I8 . 
EES E 8 we 
Total .. 650 ` 8305 


GHULAM MOHAMMAD, ': 
i 3 Registrar. . 





oo j 





~a 
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4 . e 
NOTIFICATIONS 


"Notification 
m 


, THE MAHARAJA aden UNIVERSITY | OF BARODA 


It is hereby notified under the direction of the Syndicate that the results of the 
following candidates, who have been found guilty of having practised unfair means 

» at the University Examinations mentioned against each of thêm, held in March-April, 
1955, are hereby gancelled. They are further debarred from appearing at any Uni- 
versity Examination before the 31sy December, 1956 :— 


Sr. JjermExamination 


l. F.Y. Arts 
\ 


(d 
Name 


Shri Hasmukhlal Manilal 


Facultye of Insti- 
tution. 


Intgrthediate College, 


š Amig yon Baroda. 
Qe. F.Y. Arts 1b Shri Vinubhai Chhaganlal Do. 
$ Amin. : 
3. a FY. Arts 141 Shri Laxmikant . Mohanlal Do. 
Parikh. 
e® e 
4. F.Y. Arts . i54 Shri Keshavlal Jethabhai Do. 
Patel. K 
5 FY. Science 421 e Shri Jashbhai Shankerbhai Faculty of Science, 
; Patel. ¢ Baroda. 
6. F.Y. Science e 422e Shri Jayantibhai Muljibhai Do. 
5 Patel. e i 
-T FY. Commerce 137 Shi Rauoof Noormohamed Intermediate College, 
13 z Mianoor. Baroda. 
“8 B.A. (Speical) 160 Kumari Shila Chhotalal Vora Faculty of . Arts, 
— ‘ Baroda. 
9 F.E. (Civil) 6 Shri Shakti Nath Choudhary Faculty of Techno- 
i logy (including 
> be Engineering), 
‘oS; È _ Baroda. ` 
d - : 
. f Illegible 
; Registrar, 


KARNATAK UNIVERSITY 


Notification No. 1057 of 1955 


It is hereby ngġified that the under mentioned candidates who have been found 
Sguilty of having used unfair means at the University Examinations held in the First 
/ Half of 1955, are hereby declared to have failed at those examinations,-to have forfeited 
their claims to exemptions it any, earned this year or ih previous years, and are further 
deparred from appearing at any College or University Examinations, before the date 
pomentioned against each :— ® 


seat No. 
ao 


Name of the candidates: College a Date 
e ; ; 


Intermediate Science Bxamination, 1955 


E ag ne ” 
1070 Shetty, Sadanand Ramakrishna Kanara. College, Kumta Ist January, 1957 
‘844 Miss Kerur, Vanamala Laxman- ` Basaveshwar Coto Ist January, 1957 
/ T20. Bagalkot. i 
, 642 Dias, Michabl Saturnino | - _ Lingaraj College, Ist January, 1957 
cm, ` . . Belgaum. , , a E ayin a 
799 Sardesai, Prabhaker Gajanana ` “R. "P. D. College, “Ist January, 1957 
a Belgaum. , 
808, “Kamat;. Venkatesh Vaikunth R. P. D. College, ist January, 1957 
Belgaum. j í 
. 


d 


o : | 
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B.A, Examination, 1955 






508, Kulkarni, Shripad Ganesh » Lingaraj College, 1s January f 1957 - 
Belgaum. P 8 Z 
z M.A. Examination, 1955 ! J> 
2 Patil, Hemachandra Bharma- Karnatak College, lst January, 1959 
gouda. ; Dharwar. ] 
5 . 
' v. M. S. BAGALI, 
; e e d Registrar, 
š F Sar] UNIVERSITY, DUARWAE i 
` wn « 
PUBiaiC SERVICE COMMISSION, MADHYA PRADESH . i 
. (d ` . 
No. 2448/3R-30/55. ‘ Dated, Nagpur, the 16th July, 195%, 
. ? 
From i . an 
Shri S. S. Kale, B.A., LL.B., Secretary to the Commission. . ¢ Š 
To e i eo bd 


The Chief Secretary to Government, Madhya Pradesh, Nagpur. 


Subject—Exclusion of Shri Mehtab Singh Gujral, (a candidate for fhe Madhya Pradesh 
Superior Forest Service Competitive Examination, 1955) from exami- 
nations and selections to be conducted b¥ the Publi® Service Commission, 
Madhya Pradesh, during th8 years 1954 and 1955. 

Sr, - e 
I am directed to inform you that the Commission have reconsidered their décision 
conveyed in my letter No. 917/3R-30/55, dated the 20th March, 1955. On recon-` *~ 
sideration they feel that debarring a young man like Mehtab Singh Gujral from allae s 
future chances of employment will be too severe a p&nishment for his lapse and now 
they have decided to debar him from examinations and selections conducted by the. 
Public Service Commission, Madhya Pradesh, for the,years 1954 and 1955. The par 
culars of*the candidate are given below— ONS 


"æ > - 9 
(1) Name of the candidate .. Mehtab Singh Gujral > i" 
(2) Permanent address .. C/o. Shri S. Bhagat Singh, Government Forest me 
* Contractor, Rajpura, Daliawara, Burhanpuy 
(M. P.). °- 


(3) Examination for which he wasa Madhya Pradesh Superior Forest Service . 


candidate. ; Competitive Examination, January, 1955.” 
(4) Place of birth .. Banda (Dist. Rawalpindi), West Pakistan 
(5) Date of birth -. lst April, 1932. i ES 
(8) Father’s name and address .. Shri S. Bhagat Singh, Government Forgst , 
: Contractor, Reé\pura, Daliawara, Burhanpur xe 
(M. P.). a aa ‘ 
° 7 
(7) Reason for debarring . .. For using unfair meansat the Superior Fores -y 
Service Examination, January, 19%. 
: —, wt 
(8) Remarks B .. Debarred from examinations and selections. =- 
to be conducted by the Publie Yervice 
~.: Commission, Madhya Pradesh, during the, 
years 1954 and 1955. \ 


e > ` X 
His candidature for the Madhya Pradesh Superior Forest Service Competitive Exar- °, 
nation; January, 1955, has also been éancelled. ` 
: ; M 
ae 
S. S. KALB, - 
( Secretary. 


Yours faithfully, 


ee. ae 


-19551 . \NO'NFICATIONS cr \ 19 


: i 
a NOTIF ICATION OF THE VNIVERSITY OF POONA- 
yo: pai of 1955-56 





~ 
' wee 


is hereby notiñed that the tnde entioned candidates who havgbeen found guilty 

g resorted to unfair means lenga University Examinations held in March/April, 
e-are declared to have failed at thg respective examinations, and that they have 
further ban debarred from appearingft any Examinations of fhis University before 
a the period mentioned against their fames :— s 





Y pE 
Uni. Examination and Nefne $ College - Date till which 
Seat No. e ° N” is debarred. 
l anA ° 


e. 
Intermediate Arts 


‘468 Shinde, Laxman @aburao Fergusson i EEE AEEA 1957 







; : e  Poona—é — 
47 Patil, Pandurang angaram Sir Pardshurambhau Ist January, 1958 
College, Poona—2 


Jaisinghani, Inder Idandas N. Wadia College, Poona Ist January, 1958 
e* e a 
Tadsare, Ramchandra Jagan- External lst January, 1957 
nath. 
- 2135¢ Joshi, Yashvant Prabhakar R. P. Gogate College, Ist January, 1957 
Ratnagiri. 
e e 


Intermediate Science 


$ 190 Shetty, Raghurama N. Wadia College, Poona Ist January, 1957 
, —1. 
5 Nandhyappa. y 
1697 Paranjape, Raghuneth Bal- Willingdon College, Ist January, 1958 
` krishna Sangli. ` E 
mr ` B.A. "E 
øJ 574 Patil, Ramrao Mahadeo Rajaram College, Kolba- Ist January, 1957 
ae pur. 
Ls Lele, Jayant Laxman . Rajaram College, Kolha- Ist January, 1957 
pur. 
f 284 Das, Suresh Chintaman New Engineering, Ist January, 1957 
w College, Singli. 
a> . ® B.E. (Civil) 
126 Bhide, Keshav Kashinath New EngineerinN lst August, 3954. 
. College, Singli. 
te p phoe wa 
wa | GANESHKHIND, Poons—T7. . D: : 
The 21th July, 1986. . Registlar. 


~« 


> 
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Prof. N. K. Sidhanta, Vice-Chancellor with thefofficials of the Sports Board 


and members of tHe Inter-University Footbalfteam and Waterpolo team. 





a NYAYA-MANJARI 
St Vol. TE 9) 


JANAKIVALLABHA BHATTACHARYYA, M.A., PH.D., SANKHYATIRTHA 
e - ` 


Tha locus of a Universal is logically untenable 
~ A universal rests on a particular. Ifa particular is not grasped . 
then a universal remains uncognised. Such a contention is no? tenable 
bizte h& hypothesis that.a universal rests on a particular is not at all 
"enable. Does a universal wholly rest on a particular (say.a body)? 
Or, does the former partially rest on the latter? We shall solve the 
‘Problem at the outset. None of these two ‘suggestions is satisfactory. 
If a universal wholly rests upon a distinct particular then it.resides 
con completely, And as such it should be exclusively perceived 
here.. -Ther is no chance of cognising it at another locus. Again, 
if a universal rests upcn a particular partially then a gniversal a 
not wholly rest on a particular. In that case, how can we 
so cow asa cow? “Moreover, a universal is a partless whole 







As\such it consists of no parts. Hence, the different: particulars can- 
notlshare it park by. part. Ifa universal wholly rests on a particular 
loens then it cannot wholly rest on another locts since an object which’ 
poulpletely occupies a particular space’ cannot ogcupy another space in 
‘the same manner without being born again. ‘Thus it is, difficult to 
solve the problem of locating a universal on & suitable locus since ‘no 
‘suitable locus is to be found out. The- Buddhists fail io follow thee 
suggestion of the Vaigegikas that a universal inheres in all the parti- 
calats of a class. The- Vaigesikas define ne) relation of inherenée 
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tween the container ee 
cted and isa squfce ot the 
one rests on anoth 


. Now if yo are in- J 
each other then does the relation of inheyeneé 


subsist betweenkem? If an object\keeps ilself apart ae eu f 
object then a relat] takes place betwSyn such a pair of offects,:e.g., 
a plum fruit agga redevoir of water or %emale and a female. ff the 
re inseparable then they are onef with -each ether. As 
ifecrence between them so how ca they be related to’ each, l 
other? Ino ords, a relation presupposgs two terms but: : ong- 
term-relation 1s an alSwqdity. Thus “with reghrd to the two insepgrs 
able objects we cannot say that one of fhem rests on the other. | |. 

The Vaigegikas may contend that though substances and attrib tes 
do not exist apart yet they are united by the relation of inheri nce.” 
There is no sense in this contention since an object baving an attribute 
cannot be distinguished from an attribute. An object having attri? 
butes cannot demonstrate its sepayate entity from aftributes such as 
colour ete. But it is strange that the Vaiéesikas wish to dray a 
distinction between a substance and its attributes. 

Moreover, the Vaiśeşsikas have drawy a distinction between thé- 
‘eternal Yutasiddhas and the non-eterna] Yutasiddhas..: According to. 
their texts the word ‘Yuta-siddha’ is a cohventional one. They say 
that ihe eternal atoms are Yutasiddhas since they move independem 
‘Their absolutely independent character is proved by their free move 
ment. ‘The distinct entity ofthe two non-eternal- objects depends 
upon their inherence in the separate substrata, Let us illustrate this 
-point. A piece of cloth is distinct from a jar since the former inheres - 
in threads and the latter inheres in pot-sherds. Threads are distingt 
Yom pot-sherds. Therefore, a piece of cloth is distinct frém a jar. But Td 

r always degénds upon pot-sherds. Hence, a jar is not (yuta-siddba) 
dege of pot-sherds. The eternal substances like an atom are 
ilways independent. But non-eternal substances are vio ai ` 


ch a relation as sulfists 
are inseparablf con 












lependent. Hence the word ‘yuta-siddha’ admits of the two shfdes ° 
of meaning. Again, the Vaigesikas hold that the all-pervasive bubs- 
sances, ¢.g., the sky etg. have no mutual contact. Such a hypothesis 
is not accepted by all, , It is their own affair. The Vaigegikas shoald 
only abide by this decision. But the others will not be bound down by. 
it. The objects which are independent of one another ° (yuta-siddha) ‘ 
pay be distinguished from-one another. ‘They may ¢ome into ‘being , 
independently of others.. Their mutual difference. may be cognised by. 
-us. This is ‘o impog of the term ‘yuta-siddhi’ used in the Vaidesika | 
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~ On tht of the term ‘ ayutasaldhi ’. , [is meaning should be “oni ary 
to thtt of the term ‘ yuta-siddhi’. \Thus the term. ‘ (yuta-sid¢hi ’ 
means non-indefyndence, and Non-difference. Thus the Ywo objects 


which are said to be ayuta-siddha cannot be related} each otber. 
Thus; the relation of inherence nolding between paws and a _ whole 


should P P 
~ Kumarilf Bhatta has algo said, es this is etet Ifthe substratum 
of a univeesal does no come into being beforehand and does. not 
_ Stand unrelated lo a Yniversal.to be located upon it thgn 3t,canuot be 
Bi with a universi” If the independent existen the substra- 
Sy of a universal at the initial Stage is admit then the assumption 
f yuta- -siddhi becomes illogical, The Vaisesikas admit that an atom- 
eke es united with the sky or with time. But they do not admit 
*that\the two ubiquitous substances such as the Sky and Time come 
in contact with each other. But such an assumption owes its origin 
to mere,idle imagination. We shall not discuss the minor details of 
the Vaidéesika system. -Therefore, it is not reasonable to hold that a 
. Telagion subsists between a universal and its substratum. i 
But. the dialecticians, adept in the art of reasoning, hold that the 
~ relation holding between, a universal and its substratum is that of 
. rūpa (character) and rūpin {objet Sharact arinaa This hypothesis is 
aa sound. ; ; 
“What does the word ‘riipa’ convey? Does it mean an attribute 
fie whiteness etc.? Or, does it signify the form-of an object? Or, 
* does it stand for the nature of ah object? If it conveys an 
attribute such as whiteness etc. then a universal should belong neither’ 
‘to the colourless air and to the internal organ nor to an attribute and 
~ toan action. Ifit means the form of an obi iect then a universal 
“ould not befong to the formless objects such as an attribute etc. 
“If it stands for the nature of an object then a ae becomes 
„identical with the substratum of-a universal since the Twent an 
, object i is never cognised as different from an object. There is only” 
‘ever l difference between the nature of an object and an object. but. 
therd is no matenal difference between them. Moreover, what is this 
ripa? . Is it a substance? Or, is it a property of a substance? Or, 
is it-a distinct substance? We_have already pojnted out that it is not 
a distinct substance. It is not the property of a substance since the 
$ property of a ‘substance is not presented to us as distinct from the 
„ substance itself. If it is held that the property of a substance ig = 
identical with the substance then the so-called relation between ‘hem 
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has logia] justification for its existehce. We have already dis+ -\ 
cugsed\the point. The Vedic scholar ‘even after mature thinking 
af define the relationf holding between ripa and ripif and 
disttnguish G@t from the relation of f/conjunction gq from that of: 
inherence. is merely a verbal defice. New terms have been only 
used. But ther&és no new object corresponding’ to it. Thee is no 
need of continuing ~~ any more. , 0 PrP 
_ Moreover, des a Wniversal wholly diy all, spacés? Or,4 does ` 
it wholly belong tò alf particulars only? If $ is omnipresent then a 
white horg uld be presented to us as a cow. A “particular cow, 
i Sabaleya’ 3 i be cognised by us'as a hors’. An elephant should 
be’ grasped i us as dWyrel and so of. If tht above hypothesis gis 
subscribed to then the overiapping of fniversals becomes inevitable. 
This amounts to a logical crisis. Ths upholders of the hypoti 
may contend thus: Asa group of particulars can sony manife 4 a° 
particular universal so there wili be no overlapping of universals 
though all universals are omnipresent. The body of, a white horsé 
cannot manifest the universal of cowness etc? The b8dy of an animal. 
‘consists of many linbs. A. mutilated limb manifests a universal. 
Each limb should have manifested the said universal. The universal 
should be perceived in each limb of the body of a particular animal, - 
But it is not so perceived. Moreover, a universal is a partless whole. 
As, such it cannot be held that the partfcular part of a universal is. PS 
manifested by the particular limb of the body of & warar 7 
animal. Moreover, there is nothing to determine that the universa 
of cowners pervades the entire body of a particular cow. Again, if * 
the body of a ‘particular animalis the manifestor of a universal like 











a lamp then tha universal cannot belong to the body which is its - 

manifestor. (An object which is manifested by a lamp cannot belong 2 

to a lamp). On the contrary, we-discover a law from ur expevioney® 
“that -an objg¢t which is not perceived everywhere is not omnipresent. ` 
For dhig refon we arrive at the conclusion ibat the universal of; ; 
cowness cannot be all pervasive. But if it is held that a universal . x 
belongs to the body then we admit that the above criticisms dofhot °` 
apply to this hypothesis. But it does not stand above all criticisms, 
If a calf is born to-gay we cannot recognise it as. a cow. .The 
reason of this non-recognition is as follows. When the calf was in 
the ‘womb of a cow it had nobody at ‘the earlier stage of einbryonic 
life. No universal belonged to it at that stage. As soon as it had @ 
been born, a universal’ came to'reside init. A universal cannot be 
transferred from its place of residence to some other place since it 
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emand iat tive where it. was. Even if itis admisted that a uni- J 


- yersal comes from some other placa then it is a truism that it - dos” 


nott destit fts ‘old place of residence. When it comes: over to a new 
place it does not come piege nteal. Again it did not partially teside i 
in its substratum. In other words, how can it whæily occupy both 
the plages old and new? A series of such fresh problems will crop 
up. They will deal a blow’to this hypothesis. 

= |Kumiaifla Bhatta hajds that a upiversel is an entity. and is both 


` identicabwith and different from its locus, fe., a particular. Hvyery 


object is presonted to gae consdioustiess as fossessed of twg characters 
viz., specific and”géneral. We distinguish an eb, eet From all other 


į ebjects because of it specific®character. YW also -comprehend all 


 objects+ as one because of fts general property. An object cannot 
, Produce these two different ideas in our mind if thése two characters 
* do" not belong sto it. If an object is exclusively particular then it 


’ cannot produce a general idea in our mind. If an object is merely 
* universal then, it cannot produce, an -idea of distinction or exclusion 


in our mind. ‘One canfot suggest that one of these two ideas is erro- 
ngous as.it'is constructed by our imagination. The ideas of gene- 
ralily and exclusion, produced by an object, are -never cancelled, 
So these ideas. are not eqroneous. ances who hold that they are not 
true commit a mistake. 

Let us compare añ instance of error with the double Gentes: 
duéed by at object and mark thair difference. When wə take the 
rays of the sun for water the rays of the sun are not presented to 
our consciousness. The character of*water cancells that of the rays. 


` But the idea of particularity does not cancel that “of generality. 


- The idea of generality does not also cancel that of particularity. 


There is no contradiction between these two ideas, There is only 


"+ co-ordination between them. These two features are ‘simulianeously 
~ presented to our consciousness. But in cass`of the indeterminate 


perception of an object these two features are not presented to our 
consciousness. i 

\ The hypothesis propounded by Kamārila is not Bese upon sound 
logic. ‘Kumirgla himself has stated that ab object possesses mutually 


l incompatible characters., Such a Raie jaeng has spared us from being 
_ vociferous in pointing out his defectsy/ In other words, as he has |. 


exposed his own defects so we are not to point out his mistakes.. 

- Kumarila’s hypothesis amounts to this :—What is universal is 
particular ; ; What isone is many; what is eternal is non-eternal:; 
and what is is not. He says something which nobody has experi- 

‘ i 


/ 


“enced. He may say so. ” But it does not sdind well. * Some philo- 
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“sophers hold that as contrary characters are experienced in an object 
so thbre is no contradiction. Such a statement is not tenable. §No 


` where such contrary characters are noticed in an object. In other 


words, No object possesses general and particular characters. Our 

experience does naver furnish us with such examples. Our ocular 

perception does never reveal the general character of an “object. . 
Under the influence of various imaginations men, being confuded; 

entertain the above hypoth8sis. Let them dwal) in the domain of 

ertor. But it is a truism that an object cannot have different charac- 

ters sitice evar rabject has only one character but the other character 

is imaginary. The jutgment which @efers to'a persistent. element s 
should not be. taken as true by the sound f logicians. . . 

An exclusively particular is’ immediately „sensed . by us. It i in- 
volves no reference to othsr objects. A particular. whicb excludes 
itself from’ ail other objects is only real. -Taus the specific character’ 
is only real. But its general character i is not real. It is * 9 congtruc- * 
tion of our imagination. 

Without examining the character , et our ‘experience whether jt 
is true or not it will be wrong on our part to admit that an object 
hae two-fold chatacters since we experience, the double characters , 
“ofan object, ` : 

If we entertain a belief in the E A of an rabjeck then 
only on the strength of this belief we cannot hold that the knowledge 
of the said object is false. But this knowledge should be testéd by 
the canons of logic by the sound thinkers. 

No object, having many characters, is ET by an aen 
minate perception. How can a character which is held to be common 
‘to many particulars be cognised to be such without making a reference 
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_to other objects? In other words, if we do not compar® an object - 


with other objects, perceived by us, we cannot find out the common 
element, 

A universali resides in many particulars. “It these partiulara arè, 
not recognised, a universal, belonging to them, cannot be graspe® . 
But sense-knowledge cannot recognise. 

Those who hold that a universal is sensed do not know well the 
character of sense-knowledge. .With the purpose of advocating . 
monism they do not admit that particulars are only sensed. As parti- 
culars are only sensed so universals are not objectiyely real; te., they . 
do not belong to particulars, 
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q CONCEPSS ARE POSSIBLE EVEN If EXISTENCE IS DENIED TO: 
UNIVERSALS. : ° 


Now, if existence is denied to universals, how do you explain a 
common idea, i.e., a concept, viz., ‘a cow’ as refefring to particular 


_ cows such as Sabaleya etc.? Such an idea is merely constructed by 


‘imagination. It does not pwe its origin to objectively reals. 


Our oppdnentg hold that universals arg objectively real. A common 
element belongs to these universals, viz, existence ete, since all 
universals are azcepted fo be called as universals. fn other words, 


our 


athe common element of uniyétsality belongs‘%o them. The so-called 


commo element is due to some other factors. It is a concept but 
Doh a universal; In other words, it is subjective but not objective 
“on long-lived ome | if you say so then some factors may be easily 
found ott and the concept ‘cow’ which follows up in every judgment 
“referring to a Particular, cow will take the place of the universal of 
cowness. In oiher words, there are no universals which are held to 
be,objectively real. The concept ‘cow’ explains everything which the 
universal of cowness is supposed to do. 
Now a question may be put to the Buddhists, What is the - 
character of this Upadhi? The Buddhists reply that an upadhi is the 
rendering of the same “service. As a particular cow carries load, 
gives milk étc., so the other cows do. From the point of view of 
service, i.e, frat the pragmatical stand- point all cows are considered 
by us to be the same. But oh logician! it is a truism that each 


individual renders a distinct service. Being afraid of perceiving dif- 


ference all objects are taken as one. As there is a distinction between 
the service of a cow and that of a white horse so there is no such 


" noticeable diference between the usefulness of syrup and that of 


molasses. Now the Naiyayikas raise a question that though the. 
difference between the second pair of objects is not much yet they 
do not perform the same function. The Buddhists reply that as they 
losk alike so they are taken as one. The Naiyayikas press their 
point and say® that they do not look alike. The Buddhists gives a 
rejoinder to this question thus:—What you say is true. But people 
_ ordinarily judge that all kinds of molasseseproduce the same effect, 

Being guided by this impression they hold that they look alike t.e, 

they | neglect their difference of form. Thejindividual cows have 
mutual difference in their forms. Though we perceive their difference 
yet we judge them all as a cow. ‘So they are taken as the same. 
"We neglect their differences and take them ps one. Similarly, all 
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“kinds of oink are taken as one. This Snswer has been given by 
, a section of the Buddhists. f i 
As in the subsequent stage of judgment bbey.are taken to be one so 


the perception of differences at the primary stage of knowledge ig . 


overlooked. As thé judgments which follow the distinct perceptions 


of individual cows are similar so we assume that these individual cows ~ 


. a . 
possess an identical element. $ K 


In fine, the Buddhists say that an upadhi is the eourge of similar. 
judgments. e For this reason, a universal does not actually exist. 
The Naiyāyikas join issue with the Buddhists and hold that if 


the existence of a universal is denied then how does one go to emple ya» 


words and infer? Because one cannot employ a word if he-d&es not 


_ know the relation holding between a word and the abject denoted by o, 


it and one cannot infer if he does not know the relatitn of universal 
conconiitance obtaining between the probang and the probandum. 


If a word denotes only an individual object then it is not possible to a 


know thə relation of denotation subsisting between a word and its 
meaning. Again if the relation of universal concomitance holds 
between a particular probans and a particular probandum then we 
_ cannot draw a conclusion since deduction presupposes generalisation. « 
‘Do you know the relation between all words. and all particular- objects 
‘deneted By them? Do you know all the relations of universal còn- 
comitance which hold between all ing araN pairs of pepbens: and 
probandum. ; 

We cannot know all such relations ‘since individual abjecta. which 
belong to different times and spaces are infinite in numbers. Hence 
all objects of the world are beyond the range of our experience. 
We cannot select-a representative individual and discovering the 
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relation of denotation cr that of universal concomitance can sérve our 


purpose. If we do so, we are liable to commit a fallacy. Suppose 
we know that tbis word denotes thig particular object and this probans . 
is universally connected with this probandam. When this word is 
heard someother particular object may be signified by jt. Similarly.” 
when the probans in question is seen someother prokandum may be 
‘inferred. So we are liable to commit a fallacy. a 

We have learnt that this word conveys this particular meaning: 
But we also leara that the word in question also couveys another ` 
individual meaning. In case of inference, a probans sometimes points 
to someother individual probandum. Bat if we do not know tbat the 
relation of denotation holds between this word and this- particular 
object and that the® relation of. universal concomitance obtains 


N 
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~ between this particular pfobans and this particular probandum then 
the} wotd cannot signify the object and the probans cannot points to , 
the probandum in questiog. The sum and substance of the argiment 
of the Naiyadyikas is that the hypothesis of a universal is necessary for 
the possibility of verbal and inferential knowledge. ° 
The Buddhists meet the above objection thus.:—The objection, 
taisbd by the Naiyayikas, ewould, have beea pointed if the probans and 
a word Bad been related to an exclusively particular real, According 
. to the Buddhists the. meaning of a word and the prokandum are 
constructed by our imagination. As they are nob real objects 80 
athe Buddhists do not squarely, s8lve all problems concerned. 

“The Naiyayikas raise a as -eper objection against the above super- 
, ficial solution. , rhey urge that if the relation of denotation does not 
” belong to a word which is sensed by all and if the relation of universal 
concomitance does not belong to a probans which is also sensed by us 
“then as the proges sses of verbal and inferential knowl dge involve the 
fallacies of regressus 4d infiinitym etc. so nobody will betake himself 
to,these: processes of knowledge to communicate his idea or to prove 
something. . 

[Now let us clearly state the objection raised by the Naiyayikas 
against the Buddhist. hypothesis indicated above. In order to follow 
the import of a statement one should be conversant with thé conyen- 
tion that tite constituent words denote these meanings. In other 

_words, verbal knowledge presupposes the knowledge of the meaning 
of words. If the meaning.of a word ts only an inference then verbal 
knowledge presupposes inferential knowledge as its necessary condition. 

A syHogistic argument consists of propositions. Without employing 
proporitions one cannot demonstrate his- conclusions. Each proposi- 

` tion consists 8f terms. The meaning of each term should be. grasped. 
But its meaning isan inference. Again, this inferential knowledge 
presupposes verbal knowledge. Verbal knowledge, again, depends 
upon inferential knowledge. The inferential process consists of pro- 

» positions. Each proposition is constituted by terms. The meaning 
of each termeis to be ascertained. The meaning -of a term is an 
inference. Again, the same processes are to be repeated. ‘Thus, 
verbal knowledge will surely lead to a regressug and infinitum. More- 
"over verbal knowledge presupposes inferential knowledge as its condi- 
tion and inferentiaii knowledge presupposes verbal knowledge as its 
condition. So, it isa glaring case of circular reasoning., In case of 
inference induction.is an indispensable condition of inferential know, 
ledge, i.e. deduction. Again, induction presupposes deduction as its 
_ 9—1883P—-X1I 
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Moreðyer, induction presupposes deduction apd deduction’ presupposes 
induction, So'it.is also a glaring instance of circular reasoning. ]. 

The Buddhists. meet this objection with. the. .remark ‘‘Do not 
argue like this. Whby do you not follow our stand-point? . We. have 
repeatedly tried to impress our point of view upon your mind. Vetbal 
and inferential knowledge ‘refer to” imaginary objects.. As cortcepts do 


not point te real objects” so the above objectiqns do not, affect our , 


position. . ... ; > 


a : Š ° 
` . The vindication of conceptualism a negative general image. . 


fhe Naiyayikas subject the Buddhist hypothe§es of apoha’ (a ”* 


negative general image) to severe criticism. They point out that if - 
concepts do not refer tọ a real common element then- -inferentigl and * 
verbal, knowledge should be . declared null and void. “he Buddhists 
say in reply to this objection that concepts surely refer to a common 
element but this common element is not objectively real, What ig 


this unreal common element? Itis an exclusion of the. other of itself. | 


Non. -non-A is the common element of A. ` It’ doa not belong. -to the 
external world. A concept refers to such aft object. When a nega- 
tive image is cognised the knower imagines that it belongs to the 
external: world. d 


Words denote these negativeegeneral images. For this reason the - 


Buddhists hold that a: word denotes the exclusion of the other of 
the-object denoted by it. This hypothesis ‘amounts to this that con- 
cepts do never refer to real objects. If you’ ask “why” then our 


answer is this that perception is the super- -excellent sdtirce of know: a 


ledge and that there. ig no such part of a real object as will be revealed — 
by the other-sources of knowledge on the failure of perception. 


- The function. of conceptual knowledge is to negate the. other i 


futures which may be wrongly attributed to an object: The mother of Ei 


pearls is mistaken for silver owing to the similarity: of dheir properties. 


. In order to negate silverness attributed to the mother of pearls the 


services of a true judgment that it is not silver are required, Siniilarly . 
though a particular cow, viž., Sabaleya, ete. is completely grasped by” 
our indeterminaté perception which is free from imagifation and is 
non-erronéous yet the otherness of a cow may be attributed to her due’ 


a 


to some conditions. . In order to cancel the attributed character. the > l 


judgment that this is net a non:cow is necessary. . .. ve 
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“invariable condition. The second deduction lso. presupposes induction "i 
and'sọ on ad infinitum, It isan instancė of regressus. ad. infinitfini. 
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But no judgment Jike this can grasp the real nature of a cow 
since She has been previously cognised.. Now the objectors may con- 
ten that an object is characterised by various characteristic features. 
Some of them have not Been grasped by the earlier perception. They 
are now. grasped by the judgments. Such a contention is baseless, 
A ‘thijg-in-itself may be. characterized -by various characteristic 
feaqures. If a characteristic is not grasped then it will remain 
undetected for ever since it is impotent to characterise its substantive. 
The characterization brought about by the characteristic features is 
not different from the thing itself which is characterized, So when- 
ever a thing wbich. is- characterized by these characteristic features is 
“wTasped all the characteristic #eatures are grasped. As the complex 
character of-a thing-in-itself is a given fact so the said function of 
e* judgments to knew a particular characteristic feature is _ futile. This. 
is the view of a section of the Buddhists. ` 
A thing-in-itself *has many characteristic fontuřes which are 
adjectival in thir character. These adjectives: have power to mould 
it. The change which is impartéd to it is identical with “itself, ‘This. 
clfange is effective. Whenever the thing-in-itself is apprehended it 
is cognized along with ‘its changed form. Hence, if a particular 
` characteristic feature of *the thing-in-itself remains uncognized _ then 
it amounts to this that the changed thing-in-itself with all its- adjec: 
tives has‘ngt been grasped. How’ is it possible? The transformed . 
character of the thing-in-itself does not remain uncognized. In fine; 
words denote negative images and,;concepts point to- them: ' This 
is the conclusive pon -of the Buddhist bay potnecls: f : 


“Tae REPUTATION OF A Neqative GENERAD IMAGE (Aroma)? > 
@ Sak k 

Kumārila Bhatta bas measured his swords with the Buddhist 
hypothesis that a word denotes a negative general image. The sum 
and substance of “Kumirila’s -critical temarks -may be. put thus:— 
The word ‘apoha’ denotes an exclusion.- An-exclusion is negation; 
No negative object is independently grasped like a jar. So it should ~ 
be ‘méntioned as a dependent object. Now it ‘should be found out 
what is ths locus of the said exclusion, t.e., negation: An exclusively 
. particular teal. cannot be the locus of ihe exclusion in questiozi.since 
it ‘always stands above the scope'of imagination. Sub-species 
like Sa@baleyatva, elc.,.cannot be the locus of the exclusioii-of the 
other of a cow since it may be the locus of the exclusion of the 
other of ‘Sabaleya. only. - If the Buddhist accept the above suggesi 
é : 6 
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“tion then a cow cannot be logically distinguished from the exclusion 


of the other of a Sabaleya. In other words, we fail ane IPs 


' distingtion between a cow and non-non-Sabaleya since Sabaleyal is 


only not non-Sabaleya. Other cows such as*Babuleya, etc., are non- 
Sābalėya but they are not non-cows. Or, if the Buddhists hold that. 


the exclusion of non-cow belongs to all individual cows then this 


thesis does. not stand to reasons since if all cows are not compre-. 


hended then the exclusion of non-@ow is’ not at all grasped. “All 
individual cows are countless af they ovcupy differente spaces and 
times. For this reason , all ‘individuals of the “cow-class cannot be 
put together by. a hundred , years, Pfence the exclusion of non-cow 


cannot find its locus in the collection of ell indivilual cows: There 


fore we. should think of a new exclusion of non-cow which is a 
common property of all individual cows and whiche wholly resides 


in each individual cow. Now if we are frank in our expression. of , 


idea then we should hold that cowness is the focus of the exclusion . 


of non-cow. Tf we admit the existence of cawness then why should 
we take the ‘trouble of assuming the concept of -the exclusion of 
non-cow? Moreover, our point of criticism willbe missed if y®u 
think that the exclusion of non-cow cannot be admitted since it has 


no locus to stand upon. You should note the\oint of criticism that ° 


such an „exclusion cannot be admitted becagise there is no reason for 
_ putting all individual cows togetber into an aggregate., According 
to the Buddhists the words such as ‘a horse’, ` ete., do not signify a 
positive object. They ali convey negative meanings. The meanings 
are grasped as negative objects. The Buddhists will adopt the same 
procedure to comprehend the exclusion of the other of these objects. 


‘The same criticism holds good in.every case and sets at naught their l 


hypothesis. Therefore in no case a concept can puintgo a negative 
general image. Indeterminate perception, according to the Buddhists, 
is such knowledge as is not mixed up with imagination, But this 
knowledge cannot be communicated to others. Thus, all the worldly 
transactions should come. to a stop. i 

Moreover, all words such as Sabaleya, ete., denote Begative mean- 
ings. They cannot be distinguished from each other, And such they 
will be considered as synony ms. 


Noy, the Buddhist$ may argue that there will be no ikain ‘in: 


distinguishing one ‘apoha’ (a negative general image) from another 
since all such images possess marks of distinction, Such an argument 
will not hold water since they caunot he mutually distinguished: If 
had they been mutually distinguished: from one another then they: 
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wóuld have been reals ‘Tike exclusively particular points of reality. 
Now, the Buddhists may counter-charge the. Naiyayikas with the 
following remarks that all words denoting universals should-also be 
taken as synonyms as all®*universals stand for generality. Such a 


. counter-charge does not make an appeal to reasons since these uni- 


versals ure positive objects and are accepted to”be many, being 
mutpally different. But as apohas are merely negative in their 


character sv they are not mutsally differgnt. Now, the Buddhists 


. impossible to comprehend the full extent of nén-cow. : 


may adopt a pew line of defence and hold that, these apohas will be 
mutually different since the locii such as a white horse antl Sabaleya, 
etc. on which they estand possess marks of distifiction. Such a 
“defence is not tenable since Ìt has been shown that the said locii 
cannot contain apohas. Again, if the Buddhists hold that an apoha 


e*whtch stands upon a particular locus is different from another apoha 


which has another locus to stand tipon then apohas should be treated 
„as particulare and bee marked off from one another. If ‘they 
admit? them tq be such, then apobas should lack the character of being 
general. Now, the Buddhists may adopt another line of defence 
an hold that apohas may be distinguished from one another on the 
strength of their function of negating different objects and the words 
‘denoting apohas will no? be synonyms. Such a defence is not sound 
since such a distinction, is indirect, being based upon negative 


. function. . The distinction which the objects to be nogated possess. 


cannot be transferred to apohas since the objects to be negated are not 
presented {o our consciousness as „positive ones but the other of a 
particular object. The said other has not a definite shape since all 


the others are not grasped by us. As the other in question is vague . 


80 the exclusion which negates it is also indeterminate. Moreover, 
some objects which are marked by otherness are very remote and lie 
beyond the reach of our knowledge. In that case how is the exclusion 
of such others at all possible? If the ‘other’ bas not a distinct 
character then the exclneion.of the other becomes incomprehensible. 
Tet us take an example to illustrate.the point at issue. The exclusion 
of non-cow lecks a distinct character since the term ‘ non-cow’ 
denotes. everything excepting cows. Therefore it is a vague term. 
An exclusion of non-cow is also indefinite in its character since it is 


Even if we admit the Buddhist hypothesis that apohas differ if 
the objects to be negated are ‘different then apobas will be taken as 
identical when the objects to be negated are the same. Let us take 
two terms for the better understanding of our point of criticism, viz., 


$ l 


ay 
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e ‘a cow, and a ‘horse’. Now we are to'determine the meaning of these 
. two terms by the exclusion of their other. The meaning of the term 


‘cow’ is to be determined by the exclusion of non-cow (other thdno a- 


cow): And the meaning of the term (hofse) is to be fixed up by the: 


exclusion of non-horse (other than a horse). ‘Nob. cow’ and ‘non: 


horse’ comprise “within their denotation many objects, guch as 
elephants, etc. in common.. Only horses do not fall.witbin the degota. 
tion of non-horse and cqws remain eutside *the denotation of non- cow. 
The term of ‘cow’ excludes only horses as the distinct object to be 
excluded atid the term ‘horse’ excludes onl} cows as .the distinct 
object to be excluded. These two eobiects constitute the matual 


differentia of the above two terms. r — 


We should also bear in mind in this connection that the” objects 


denoted in common by the terms ‘non-cow* and ‘aon-horse’ forme, 


the majority. In this case if the Buddhists hold that fhe terms ‘cow’ 


and ‘horse’ are different since the objects -excluded eby them are. 


different then it may be at once pointed that they convey the idéntical 

meanidg since the majority of.objectse excluded by them are identical: - 
. We have already shown that the term‘ cow’ excludes only horges 
- ovér and above the common objects which are excluded by the term 

‘horse’. Similarly, the term ‘horse’ excludes only cows besides the ° 

comffion objects which are excluded by the term ‘cow’. Among the 
ageregaté. of objects. which ‘are excluded by the terms ‘cow’ and. 
‘horse’ the major portion of them is the same. If we seriously 
judge the negative meanings of these two terms then we should arrive 
at the decision that their negative meanings are identical. Now, the 
Buddhists may argue that as the negative meaning of the term: 
‘cow’ contains a horse as its distinctive element so ib is definitely 
determined. Such an argument is not convincing. The, term ‘ lion ° 
also excludes a horse. Hence a lion might be taken as aecow. 

Now, the Buddhists may take up a new line of defence. If they 
hold that the term ‘cow’ denotes only an exclusion of non-cow but 
does not make mention of a horse as the distinct object to be excluded’ 
then they~make a wrong statement sinca each and evary item which 
falls within the denotalion of non-cow is incomprehensible, the range 
of denotation being infinitely large. There is no reason of placing 


-them together under a single collection since the objects which are - 


comprised within the denotation of non-cow such as: horses, etc. do 
neither occupy the same space nor co exist. 

Now, the Buddhists may press tbeir point that the reason behind 
the assembling of all objects denoted by. the term ‘ non-cow ’. rests 
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with the term itself. I# this is their contention then it is really ` 
deplprable since the positive meaning of the term ‘cow’ is ab | 
first determined and then, the meaning of the term ‘non-cow’ is 
grasped as it is a correlative term, involving a constant reference to 
the object to be negated (excluded) by itself. If the positive meaning 
of the term ‘cow’ is already established then is a reference to ~non- 
cow' for the finding out of the meaning `of the term ‘cow’ a 
necessity? Is there any necessity of excluding pon-cow? For the 

» proper undérstanding af the meaning of the term ‘ cow ’ thg Buddhists 
have pleaded for the negative process. ~ . 
rs Now, we see that ‘without having recourse to the negating process 
the meaning of the term ‘cow’ 1s comprehensible. If this is so then 
fhe, hypothesis of non-non-cow is gratuitous, The Buddhists may 
‘argue in favour of their hypothesis of an apoha that a particular cow 
is only’ an established fact but not the universal of cowness. Such 
‘an argament is pot tenable. A particular is a point of reality. Ii 
cannot be communicated to others by means of a word. The Mimin- 
sakas have stated that if a universal is a necessary assumption for 
the understanding of the meaning of a term then the attempt at the 
framing of the hypothesis of an apoha is futile. . 

. Now, the Buddhists may contend that the apoha ‘non-nonseow’ 
denotes all cows without $n, exception. Such a hypothesis “involves ` 
an irrefutable fallacy “of circular reasoning. - If the meaning of the 
term ‘non-non-cow’ is understood then that of the term ‘cow’ is 
grasped and, again, if the .meanin§ of the term ‘cow’ is intelligible 
then that of the term ‘non-non-cow’ is comprehensible. In fine, the 
critics hold that as an- apoha is incomprehensible so it is impossible 
to distinguish one apoha from another by means of a reference to 
` difference in*®the objects negated by them. Do we negate particulars 
of a class by means of an apoha? Or, do we negate ‘aN whole class 
in an abstract a general character, i.e ,.a universal? Nobody can 
negate a particular of a clags'since a particular transcends the scope 

» of the conceptual process of negating. Moreover, no particular i is 
denoted by a teem. Now, if the Buddhists’ hold that the object to 
be negated bears a general character then. though it is negative in 
its.character yet it must be admitted to be gengric at the same time. 
“Why do you hold’ that an apoha‘is the negation of a negation? Are 
you not aware of the import of the phrase ‘the negation of a nega- 
tion’ ? “When one ‘negation cdncells ‘another negation the resultant 
of this counter-negating process is a’ positive object. Thus the mean- 
ing of a word is not negative. ' It is a positive object. 
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Now, another question flashes in of mind. It is this : Does 
the exclusion itself of the objects to be excluded such as a borse, pte., 
diffe’ from them? Or does it become idgntical with them? If the 
Buddhists hold that the said exclusion -has a specific character by 
_ means, of which ït distinguishes itself from the objects negated then 


it will be accepted as a positive object. One cannot characterize a ` 


negation. Hence, no verbal transaction eis possible with it. ‘One 
can only make a statement about a positive object and confmunicate 


it to othess. If the Baddhists say that an.apoha is * possessed ofa. 


specific character, i.e., a mark of distinction then it is surely a 
positive object since a positive obje@t is only predicated and commu- 
nicated to others by means of a proposition. If the Buddhists hold 
that an apoha and the object negated by it are one and the same-. 
thing then the terms ‘cow’ and ‘non-cow’ shouldebe synonymous” 
since both these two terms denote negation, Moreover, if a term 
denotes merely an exclusion (apoha) then the proposition that this” 
lotus is blue will lose all its significagce since the relatfon of identity 
holds. between the subject and the predicate and the relation, of 
identity cannot be maintained in this case. A negation, cannot predi- 
cate another negation. Two distinct negative terms cannot point, 
to t#e same object. There is no such real object as is referred to. by 
" the. two” negations as their substratum. Though the Buddhists hold 
that the points of reality which are exclusively particular are objec- 
tively real yet they are denoted by no terms. No other objects are 
real. Hence the relation of ‘negation with reality is not at all 
possible. Moreover, the Buddhists deny existence to the relation of 
denotation ‘which holds between a term and the object denoted by it, 
As the negative meaning of the words ‘existent’ and ‘knowable’ 


is impossible to find out so they do not denote ‘apoffas.’ Nobody ` 


is aware of an unreal object as other than an existent object and of 
an unknowable object as‘ other than a knowable object. Ifthe objects 
to be excluded are necessarily presented to our consciousness thea 
they must be taken as existent and knowable.. Thus the terms — 


y > a a * 
‘existent’ and ‘knowable’ cannot exclude neither nen-existent and 


unknowable objects nor existent and knowable objects. What is 
beyond the reach of or consciousness cannot be negated. There- 
fore, the Buddhists cannot hold that the object to be excluded remains 


unknown. But they cannot also hold that the object to "be excluded © 


bas an imaginary being since if the object to be excluded is a cons- 
truction of our imaginatiow then the object to be excluded ceases to 
be unreal and unknowable but becomes knowable. 
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We should also consider the meaning of the word ‘apoha.’ It 
will cẹrtainly mean the exclusion of non-apoha. What is the nature 
of non-apoha ? (If every ‘word denotes an apoha then non-apoha is 
ceftainly unknown something). If the Buddhists say that non-apoha 
is not at- all possible then why is it not possible? If it does not 
exist then what remains to be negated? Therefore, the word conveys 
no meaning. How do yor? accownt for theenegative particles ‘not’ 
(naŭ), ete.? In the sentence ‘‘It does not exist” what is the meaning 
ef the particle ‘not.’ ‘How do the prepositions and a grĝup of in- 
declinables (conjunction,,etc.) known as nipita denote “apoha. It is 
diffanlt to establish that a verp denotes a negative meaning. In the 
sentence ‘He cooks” the verb ‘cooks’ cannot have a negative meaning. — 
nÀ Now, the Bugdhists may revise their thesis and hold that only 
common nouns derfote apoha. All words do not denote apoha. The 
Mimansakas ask “How də they explain words other than common 
nouns?» The question implies that if these words do not denote 
apohas then how will the Buddhest reconcile the revised thesis with 
their énitial proposition that all words denote apohas. Why do the 
Buddhists cherish so much hatred against the view that common 
nouns denote universals wh¢-h are not conceptual? Words other than 
common nouns are either meaningless or denotative of concepts, 
Let common nouns share the same lot. Why do the Buddhists’ make 
an exhibition” of their ignorance propounding the thesis that words’ 
* denote apohas? 

The Buddhists hold that a sentence signifies mere conceptual 
’ knowledge, i.e., agreement or difference between concepts. They 
flatly deny that a sentence points to the meanings of words mutually 
related. Very well let words denote concepts. Why do they insist 
upon propounding the thesis that words denote apohas? 

We have pointed out many such genuine defects in the hypothesis 
that words denote apohas. Therefore how do tke Buddhists hold that 
. words signify apohas only? Oo i 
° [Ta this connection we shall refer to some other points which . 
have not been e&plicitly mentioned by Jayanta. The ‘negative’ 
_ particle ‘nat’? broadly denotes two meanings, biz., emphatic denial 
“and bare denial. If the negative particle ‘not’ defiotes an apoha then 
g these two meanings cannot be made out. The word ‘nipita’ requires 
€n explanation. A word which does not convey its own meaning 
which is not associated with that of a verb as identical with that of 
another word in a sentence is called a nipita. Its meaning is also 
distinct from that of inflexions. A nipāta may admit of „mahy mean- 
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ings. The nipāta ‘ca’ admits of three meafings. It may convey the 
ae of ‘and’. or that of ‘only’ or that of ‘because.’ If fhe Ve 
‘ca’ denotes an apoha then many sentengs containing ‘ca’ will be 
meaningless "Prepositions which are affixed to verbs and are devoid 
of mdr mtanings are calied upasargas. ‘They cannot denote 
apoha. A verb in the active voice denotes an activity ofits agent 
(its nominative case). Tf it denotes an apeha then there will be ino 
relation between the verb and its nominative case. | ° 0. 


e : (To be continued? 
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. _ BENGAL (1750-1800) 
HEMENDRA PRASAD GHOSE | . 
CHAPTER II 


x Europeans in the Province 


The tide of Mahomedan conqifest set steadily towards India about. 
1000 A.D. Pfior to that there had*been Arab invasions of Sind. 
But they were not steady. The armies of Islam—infused “vith that 
proselytizing zeal whith semi-bgrbarous fanatics imbibe, had carried 
the crescent throughout Asia west of the Hindu Kush, and through 
Africa and Southern Europe to distant Spain and France and had’ 
*been dreaming of feeding their horses on oat on the altars in “Rome ;: 
but they were not early in obtaining a foothold in the Punjab. ‘‘ The 
Tong dglay wat | due nof only to the daring of the Indian tribes such 
as the Rajputs .« . but abso to the military organisation of the Hindu 
Kingdom ” © that prevailed in mst parts of India. It was not easy. 
for the Moslems to overcome the resistance of the Bengal Kings or. 
chiefs in a difficalt province maje doubly difficult by intersecting rivers: 


: and canals—water ways natural and dug by the people, for a competent 


authority like William Willcocks has held that most of the small, 


` rivers in Bengal were originally canals dug by men who designed like. 


Titans and laboured like giants.” But the eagerness of the Moslems 
bent on sack, sacrilege and slavery—the inevitable concomitant of the 
sect—gave them no rest till, at last, they penetrated into Bengal for - 


. the immeasurable wealth that waited to be garnered from the fruitful 


earth and the frugal: producers of various commodities. The fatal 
fertility of hereflood-stricken fields had been the source of her wealth. 


‘and had made her people convert the whole province fertile by 


irrigating canals to carry the rich red muddy waters on the crest of 
the river floods through the rice fields. Prosperity had made the 
people peace-loving and eagér to develop industries of supreme. impor- 
tance. Not ofjy the textile goods but even the tools and objects of . 
domestic utility had been beautiful—testifying toa high general level 
of decorative excellence which had been slowly but surely elaborated. 
‘This can only be the case when a long, slowly elaborated tradi- 
tion has ster€otyped the forms or ordinary objects of utility’*. * The. 


1 Hunter—A Brie History of the Indian Peoples. i 
2 The aa the Ancient Irrigation of Bengal (A lecture delivered i in 1928 — 


3 Conway—Domain of Art, 
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products of the art industries of Bengal were in great demand in 


other parts of India as also outside the céuntry. Ib is well known 
that “from the looms of Dacca went forth those wonderful issues 
that adorned the noblest beauties of the Court of Augustus Caesar, 


bearing in the Eternal City the same designation sixteen centuries | 


ago as that by which cotton is still known in India; and the abundance 
of Roman coins and relics up to our time (the time of the English) 
occasionally exhumed, yet preserve tracgs of the early commercial 
connection between the two most wonderful nations in the world”. 

The products of Bengal wete characterised by their peculiarities, « 
products of the culture of the people which left its impress on them. 
That is why they were in demand. ‘Inthe Middle Age the maay: 
factures of the Mussulman peoples ôf Persia, Egypt and Syria were 
‘thus distinguished (had a good definite style of their own), and ay 


almost universal demand for them arose in the West. At a later. 


date the porcelain and other products of China were widely sought 
after on the “similar ground of their unique character. In our own 
days the products of Japan have enjoyed ahd still ‘enjoy a` similar 
vogue. In each case it has been because there was a well-magked 
difference of style between the production of those countries and the 
rest of the world, and in each case the style was a slowly elaborated 
product of national art”. That is the reason why the ‘products of - 
Bengal , looms—cotton textiles and silks—fyed, printed or plain were 
in great demand. $ 

For a-very Jong time the tempests of conquest that had swept 
over the country had but lightly touched Bengal; she had only felt ` 
‘the backwash of the tidal-waves of nations that had passed ovgr the 


land. The influence -of her environment had manifested itself in the ° 


character, the literature and the art of the people. The foreigners _ 


were eager to trade in the products of Bengal and Ifidia. The old 
land route along which trade with the couniry passed was in the 
hands of the Moslems. Columbus made the first remarkable attempt 
from Europe to reach India; but discovered America instead. He was 


followed by Vascoda Gama who left his native country amid the maiedic- ° 


tion of the weird prophet of the Luciad whose curse inethe end became 
true—the prize a shadow or a rainbow blaze. He rounded the Oape 
of Good Hope and landed in Calict on Ma y 20,1495. Then the trade 
with India and the Far East passed into a Portuguese channel. 
“The old routes had been in-the hands of the Mahammedan traders, 
who shipped their goods by the Persian Gulf aud the Red Sea, and 
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so overland to Syrian ‘and evar Sis whence the merchandise 
found its way to Europe in Venetian bottom. ‘These routes were 


tapped “in {he source when Portugal acquired the command of the, 


Tndian Ocean. Inthe hands of such heroes as Pacheco, Almeida, 
‘and Albuquerque, the control of Portugal over the whole of the com- 
merce with the East Indies, Spice Isiands, and *China. was assured. 
The Arab traders and Egyptian navies assayed in vain to oust the 
‘invaders of their ancient privilegss. From ¿be Cape of Good, Hope 
to Chin’, thg extended coast-line wag armed witha chain of Portuguese 
fortresses and no ship could sail without a Portuguese passport’’.® 

For-a time the star of the Portuguese was in the assendant and 


* they predominated with no riydl within measurable distance to question 


their stipremacy. Naturally Tey included Bengal within the ample 
sweep of their gupremacy. 
The Portuguese were by no means the only NE to attempt 


_ to capture {yade with J ndia. Many countries scrambled for the prize 


Thee[ndian trade was a prize for which many of the European vations 
strove with each other duringfour hundred years, and dreams of an 
Jedian Empire allured some of the greatest European monarchs. 


“The Portuguese at no time attempted to found a large mercan-- 
. tile company, but kepė their Eastern trade as a royal monopoly. The, 


first private company was the English established in 1600. % was 
quickly followed by the Dutch in 1602. The Dutch conquests, however, 
were madè in the name of the State, and ranked as national colonies, not 
as private possessions. Next came the French, whose first East India 
Company was founded ia 1664; the second in 1611; the third in 1615; 
the fourth (Richelien’s) in 1642; the fifth (Colbert’s) in 1644. The 
sixth was formed by the onion of the French East and West India, 
Senegal, and China Companies, under the name of “The Company 
of the Indies’ in 1719. The exclusive privileges of this Company 
were, by the French Kings’s decree, suspended in 1769; and the 
Company was abolished by the National Assembly _ in 1799. The 
‘first Danish Hast India Company was formed. in 1612; and the 
second in 1670. The Danish settiements of Tranquebar and Seram- 
pur were both founded in 1616, and acquired by the English by 
purchase from Denmark in 1845. Other Danish settlements on the 
mainland of India were Porto Novo, with Bddova and Holcheri, on 
the Malabar coast. The Company started by the Scotch in 1605 
may be regarded as having been still-born. The ‘Royal Company of 
the Philippine Islands’ incorporated by the King of Spain in 1783, had 
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“ditile to do with the Indian continent. Of more importance was the 
“Ostend Company: incorporated by the Austrian monarch Charles VI in 
. 1728, its factors being chiefly factors who had served the Dutch gna 
the English Companies. Bot the opposition ef the European maritime 
powers forced the Count of Vienna in 1727 to suspend the Com: ` 
pany’s charter for seven years. The Ostend Company, after ‘a pre- 
carious existence, prolonged by the desire of the Austrian Government. 
to participate in the growing Mast India trêde, became bankrupt in 
1784. The last nations of Evrope to engage in maritimes trade with | 
India were Sweden and Prussia. When the Ostend Company was 
suspended, a numBer of its servants were thrown out of employment, 
Mr. Henry Koning, of Stockholm, tosk Advantage of the knowledge ` 
which these men had acqnired of the Hist and obtained a charter for 
the ‘Swedish Company’ datad 18th June,1731. Its operations, how- 
ever, were of little importance. King Frederick. the Great of Prussia 
gave his -patronage in 1750 and 1753 to twe short-lived Prussian 
Companies trading to the East.’ ° a 

The ultimate success of the Englieh in- India can be called a case 
of the survival of the fittest. Now whirling in the eddies of fierce 
political currents in England, now cartied steadily forwards by consti- 
tational movement of the time, “now on the* verge of collapse, now 
dreanffng of an Empire, now confronted with the prospect of dwin ll- 
ing dividends, now proud of prosperity it was found to sink or swim as 
best it could till taking advantage of every change it reached the port 
of prosperity. When, after toil, trouble, sacrifice and success the ship 
of the British Empire in India seemed to be sife in harbour—it was 
still rocked by the waves which onca tossed it to the brink of .annihila- 
tion, and a milder storm continued to disturb the minds of neutral: 
students whose chief concern in the matter was the dispassionate but 
not disinterested concern of distant spectators. The seeds of weakness 
that are inevitably sown in foreign supremacy were there to disturb 
the equanimity of the rulers to continue their rule and eae eagerness . 
of the ruled to regain their birtbright. 

The ultimate success of the English which resultai in a supre- 
macy which long withstood the corrosive wear and tefr of time has 
been thus explained by a ¢areful student of Indian History—‘‘Yo the 
Portuguese and Spaniasds India seemed a second Peru where: 
_diadems might be torn from the brow of princes; anothér New World 


to be plundered and to convert. -To the Dutch, it formed a great 


market which afforded, however, little room for individual enterprise, 


6 Hunter—A Brief History of the Indian Peoples. 
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as the profit from the čndian trade was a strictly, guarded national 
monopoly. To the French, India was a theatre for lucrative intrigue, . 
in Which spendid reputations might be won; but reputaticns fatal in ° 
the end to their owners, and sterile of results to the nations. The’ 
methods of the English were less showy, but more sure. Its 
youth was passed under the stern self-restraints. imposed by having to 
make a hazardous private enterprise pay. It laid in a store of know- 
ledge ofethe country before it embarked oany scheme. of conquest. 
Atlength, when the „breaking up of ‘the Mughal Empire _compelled it 
to choose between being driven out of India or ruling over India, it 


. firmly made up its mind. No euffering, no disasters ever overshook for 
ae 


a moment its resolution; nor® did the British nation ever fail its Kast 
India Company in any crisis of peril.’ 

* The Britigh nation had found the gain derived from Taig too 
precious to be lost. It was the linch pin of their possessions—a peren- 


* nial gource of gain which it would be foolish and disastrous to lose. 


Boe: retained*it as long as they ¢ could. 
- In almost every case the adventurers from beyond the seas were 
bold, courageous, greedy and unscrupulous—tempted to leave Europe 


_ by dreams of-the sweets of sudden and surreptitious wealth. Con- 


version wasin most cases‘a plea to cover a multitudes of sing, Of 
them the diagnosis and description of Alfred Lyall hold goods~ 


“What lured him to life in the tropic? 
Did he venture for fame or for pelf? ` 
Did he seek a career philanthropic ? 
Or simply to better himself? 


Really 
“He did list to the voice of a siren, 
He was caught by the clinking of gold, 
And the slow toil of Europe seemed tiring, 
And the grey of his fatherland cold. 
Hg must haste to the gardens of Circe." 


Let us take the case of the English whose intimate connection 
with India lasted for the longest time. 

The credit of the “Pioneer Englishman’® to come to India belongs 
to Ralph Witch, who, ‘as the survivor of a small party of men who 
carried with them Royal missives to India and China, returned with 


7 Hunter--4 Brief History of the Indian Peoples. 
“8 Alfred Lyall—Verses Written in India, 
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bome practical if not diplomatic, results of the’ mission’’.° They sailed 


- from the Thames in 1583 and after many vicissitudes of fortyne 
- returned home within a month of Lancaster’g first departure in 1591. 


The mission of Mildenhall (or Midnall) returned to England in 1602° 


with news of the high civilisation and boundless resources of the Indian 
Court. Captain. Hawkins of the third voyage (1607) proceeded to 


India with a letter from James I to the eHmperor Jabangir and ` 


obtained permission to establish a factor y at Surat. He felt no%cruple 
to give a pledge of loyalty to the Emperor by marrying ‘‘a white 
mayden’’ out of his palace. But the Portuguese got the grant 


revoked! and after two and a half years $f fruitless negotiations in: the ` 


Moghul Court Hawkins left dissappointed. What became of the 
‘‘white mayden®’ he had married for diplomatic reasons no one knows; 
We find that in 1614 the English went so far as tostry to provide 


an English wife for the King of Sumatra. “That potentale having . 


expressed a wish for such a consort, ‘a gentleman of honograble pasen- 
tage’ proposed at a Court meeting of the Cémpany ih 1614, ‘uis 
daughter of most excellent parts of music, her needle and good dig, 
course, as also very beautiful and personable’. The probable benefit 
to the Company was gravely debated, ‘and the lawfulness of the enter- 


‘prise poved by Scripture.’ But some feared that the other wives- 


‘may poison her. if she became an extraordinary favourite.’ The 
Father was willing to take the risk.’’** Itis not known if the 
lady really went out. But, says Hunter, ‘the bare suggestion must 
have seemed alarming. to the Dutch.” 

The entry of the English into Bengal also shows to what depth 
of degradation the English could descend for profit. Stewart in his 
‘History of Bengal’ and Orme in his ‘History of Military Transac- 
” tions of the British Nations’ have narrated the popular “story that 
a patriotic ship-surgeon, Mr. Gabriel Boughton, having cured an 
imperial princess of a sévere burn in 1636, would take no fee for 
himself, but secured for bis countrymen the right to trade free of 
duties in Bengal. It pleased. Englishmen to think of the patriotic 
sacrifice of their countryman in India. But Sir Henry ule rightly 
remarked, ‘‘It has become the staple of the popular historian, but 


I-cannot trace it to any, accessible authority.’’ Later researches’ 


have demonstrated that though Mr. Boughton obtained an influence 
at the Court of the Moghul Emperor he did not go there until 1645, 


3 Ryley—Ralph Pitch—England’s Pioneer to India. 
10 Hunter—A History of British India, Vol. I 
u Hanter—A History of British India, Vol. IT. 
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and ‘‘meanwhile the English had fixed themselves on, the Bengal 
seaboard by nd romance of Imperial. favour, but by sufferings and 
endmbnce of a deeper pathos.” 3 

.. The only European Physician in the Moghul Court seems to 
have been Bernard--a Frenchman about whom thg following story 
was recorded by Bernier—‘‘Bernard resided at the Court of Jahan- 
guire; during the latter yearg of that King’s reign, and was reputed, 
with apparent justice, to be an’ excellent $hysician and a skilful 
„surgeon. He enjoyed, the favour of the Mogol, and became his 
companion at table, when they often drank together to excess. 12 ‘The 
King and his physicién possessed congenial tastes. The former 
iooi only of his pleasures? and left the management of public, 
affairs to his wife, the celebrated Nour-Mehale or -Nour-Jehan-Begum, 


-a woman, he vged to say, whose transcendent abilities rendered 
her competent to govern the Empire without the interference of her - 


y husbagd. Bernard’ s daily and regular pay was ten crowns (ecus) 


but this was greatly increased by his attendance on the high ladies 
of the seraglio and on all the Omrahs who seemed to vie with each 
other on making him, the most liberal presents, not only because 
of the cures he effected, but on account of his influence at Court. 
_ This man, however disregarded the value of money ; what he 
received with one hand heegave with the other ; so that he wag much 
beloved by eeverybody, especially. by the Kanchans, on whom “he 


lavished vast sums. Among the females of this description who 7 


nightly filled his house, was a young and beautiful damsel, remark» 


. able for the elegance of her dancing with whom our countryman fell 
. violently in love: but the mother......never for a moment lost sight 


‘of her, cand she resisted -all the overtures and incessant solicitations 
of the court pkysician. While in despair of obtaining the object of 
his affections, Jahan-Guyre, at the Am-Kas once offered him a- present 
before all the Omrahs by way of remuneration for an extraordinary 
cure which he had effected in the seraglio. ‘Your Majesty’ said 


e Bernard, ‘will not be offended if I refuse the gift so munificently 


offered, and ifgplore that in lieu thereof Your Majesty would bestow 
on me the young Kencheny now waiting with others of. her company 


“12 “The night was genecally the time of the King’s debauches with his friends. He 
ordered that the gntrance to his palace should be free to all she Ferengins of Agra, that is 
to aay, Europeans of all nations whatsoever. He drank with them till day light, parti- 
cularly at the time that the Mchomedans fasted with the greatest exactness. When any 
scrupulous person of his national happened to be by at these assemblies he obliged him to 
break his fast, or threatened to throw bim to the lions, a brace of which was always kept 
chained under the windows of his apartments''—(Memsirs of M. Manouchi by E, P, 
Catrou—1709). 
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sto make the customary salam.’ The whg¢le assembly smiled at this 
refusal of the present, and at a request so little likely to be -granted, 
. he being a Christian and the girl a Mahomedan and a Kenchdny ; 
but Jahan-Guyre who never felt any religidus scruples, was thrown 
into a violent fit of laughter, and commanded the girl to be given 
to him. ‘Lift heron the physician’s shoulders,’ he said, ‘and let 
him carry the Kenchen away.’ No sooner said than done, Inf the 


midst of a crowded assembly the gif was placed on the Bernard’s. 
back, who withdrew triumphantly with his, prize And. took ‘her , 


to his house.’’* 

“The draft4reaty proposed by Sir T. Roe in 1616 (which never . 
passed beyond the draft stage) had mentioned the ports of. Bengal | 
ds places free to the English, and visions of trade with that distant . 


province flitted before the Company’s servants of Sur&t. Bengal was e 


.to be opened to us (the English), however, not by any plunge of 
the Surat Council into the eastern terra incognita but - by the gradual” 
advance of the English up the Madras coast. Thé ‘Golden “Phir. 
maund’ of the Golconda King in 1632 encouraged the Massalipatam 
factory to send a trading party northward. Accordingly in March 
1633, eight Englishmen started in a native ‘junk,’ ‘with a square 
sail, an oar-like rudder, and a high poop witha thatched house built ` 
on it*like a cabin’ and rolled up the Bay of Renga] till they reached 
the mouth of the Great River (the Mahanadi) of Orrisa. , 

“There, on April 21, Easter Day, 1632, they cast anchor iade 


the mud banks of Harishpore’’, But presently a Portuguese frigate . 
steered into the haven, anchored close to the boat of the English and ; 
get up a scuffle on shore where they would have been slain if the - 


local Raja had not rescued them with.a hundred mev. Ralph 
Cartwright, the chief merchant, left the boat in the Porteand proceed- 
` ed with a small deputation inland to the Moslem Governor of Orissa 
at Cuttack who was merely a deputy of the Moslem Viceroy of 


Bengal. The Governor received the three Englishmen in his Hall, ` 


of Public Audience amid oriental splendour, affably inclined his head 


to Mr. Cartwright; then slipping off his sandal offey€d ‘his foot to - 


our merchant to kiss, which he twice refused to do, but at last he 
was fain to doit’. Cartwright presented his gifts. Before, however, 
he could finish his petition for trade, ‘the King’s almoner’ 
signal for prayer, the glittering Court knelt down with thbir faces to 
the setting sun, and business ended for the day’’.™* 


13 Bernier—Travels in the Mogul Empire (Constable's edition). 
u Hunter—A History of British India, Vol. II. > 
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But the kissing of the’ Governor’s foot by Cartwright—however 
humiliating—brought hit a rich reward. On May 5, 1633, the 
Govebnor sealed an order giving the English an ample license to trade 
=the liberty to. traffic and export, free of customs, at any port of 
Orissa, and to purchase ground, erect factories, and bwild or repair ships. 
The English lost no time to utilise the opportunity thus secured. 
They’ built a house of business at Hariharpur on a channel half-way 
down thedelta and next month Ju une, 1633) “Cartwright founded the 
.factoty of Balasor funther up the coast. The English experienced a 
brief spell of prosperity in Bengal (Orissa). But it gnded in death 
and, disaster. The cargo of the ‘Swan’ found no purchasers at 
Balasor and Jay for nearly a year unsold while the luscious fruits and. 
cheap arrack (country wine) of Orissa formed temptations which the 
-tinglish sailors gould not resist and during the rainy season the 
deadly malaria of the swamps crept round the factory at Hariharpur’ 
às rougd a beleagured city. Before the end of the year five of the six 
- factories in Orfssa perished., While the English clung to the foot- 
hold | they had- secured, two new scourges were added to their miseries. 
“The Portuguese pirates from the other side of the Bay of Bengal 
swooped down on the rivey mouths ; a Ditch fleet from the Madras 
_ coast and the Eastern Archipelago blockaded the roadsteads wth 
‘pinnaces with ten to sixteen guns strengthened by an océasional 
` ship’. Thus fizzled out the first attempt of the English to secure 
. apart of the trade in Bengal. 
_ The age of the Portuguese heroes in India passed away as rapidly 
as it had risen. And the annexation of Spain in 1580 was the death 
. blow to Portuguese enterprise in the Indies. In 1597 the Dutch 
appeared in the Indies and were followed by the English in 1600 
(81st December). By 1607 the Dutch had almost destroyed the 
Portuguese monopoly of commerce with the Far Hast. Ryley in his 
‘Ralph Fitch’ has remarked that ‘‘when the rival fleets of the Dutch 
"and English appeared in Eastern waters, the thorough rottenness of 
ə the Portuguese colonial system ....... became exposed, and, so 
far as they weréconcerned, the fight for supremacy was a short, one”’. 
In Bengal the Portuguese had suffered a digaster in 1632. They 
had. come to Bengal at an opportune time and made their settlement 
in Hooghly. The famous port of Saptagram—which had been a 
e busy hive of human life and labour for a long time as the centre of . 
maritime trade and commerce, was on its decline because of the decay 
of the deltaic river Saraswati which was slowly but surely silting 
. up making it impossible for big vessels to enter the port. Saptagram’s 
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decline contributed to Hooghly’s prosperity ; and Bandel where the 
Portuguese settled was but a corruption of the word Bandar or port. 
The Portuguese built a fort: and fortified “the place. Extperor ` 

- Jehangir died in 1627 and was succeeded by his son Shah Jahan “the 
Magnificent’? whom the Portuguese in Bengal had given offence in 
1621 by refusing to render the help he sought. The. Emperor « 
instructed his Governor to keep an eye on the Portuguese. * Soon 
the Governor found Wimself in & position to submit a charge-sheet 
against the Portuguese. The ‘principal charges were® that they had, 

`” converted” many natives to Christianity by foree and fortified their 
Settlement without permission. There- were other and minor charges. 
„And it is a fact that the Portugue® at Hooghly abetted the pirates 

in Hast Bengal by purchasing whole cargoes of cheap slaves from 
them. The Emperor ordered his Governor fo drive out’ the 
Portuguese. 

But the place was well protected and coiild not be® attacked from’ 
the side of the river as there were many wadl-equipped vessels. always 
ready to defend the town. Thé fort, moreover, was surrounded 
by a deep moat. After making necessary preparations the Moghul 
army besieged Hooghly on the Llih June, 1632. The Portuguese - 
held out for three months. or more -and then “‘in their despair, 
endeavoured to escape by means of boats down the river ; butall their ` 
efforts in that direction were baffled by Kbwajah Shere, who guarded ° 

` the river at Sirampur where he had constructed a bridge of 
boats with a view to cutting off their retreat. ..... The Moghul =: 
soldiers succeeded in laying dry the ditch in front of the Church, dug ï 
a mine and blew up a portion of the town. Hooghly was taken on . 
the 10th September. The loss on the side of the Portuguese was- . 
immense; out of 64 large vessels, 57 grabs, and 200 sloops which ` 
were anchored opposite the town, only one grab and two sloops made 
their escape. The captain of the largest vessel, on which were 
embarked ‘2,000 men, women and children, with all their goods and” 
valuable, rather than yield to the Musalmans, set fire to the magazine. `` 
and blew them up ; and . many other vessels: followef this desperate 
example. Ten thousand Portuguese are said to have perished during 

the seize and 4,40) were taken prisoners’’.’’ The beautiful among 

the girls captured Were distributed awong and appropriated by the. > 
nobles of the Court.** ° 


15 S.C. Dey—Hooghly Past and Present. 


as Danvers in his Portuguese in India has- staled—The majority of those who i 
remained -alive (in Bandel) were taken prisoners and carried to Agra, but a few managed to 
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- One feels inclined +0 agree with the bistorian of Hooghly thft 


‘with the fall of Hooghly the Portuguese bade a' final farewell to 


Bengal so far as théir political power was concerned. But they linger 
ed on coercing the pedple in Hast’ Bengal, combating the British 


"where they could and comimiiting acisof plunder. They retained 


a few places where they had gained supretoacy—where corruption in 
every imaginable form disgraced soviety. 

Ig would not be Out off place to mention one of the E 
dhages against the conversion of non-Christians to Christianity., In 
the matter of conversion the Portuguese almost equalled%h» Moslems. 
The feeling or belief that impelled the Christians in this matter would 
‘de clear from the following ewell-known lines of Heber :— 


, “ From Greenland’s icy mountains, š 
. From India’s coral strand, 

Whereas Africa’s sunny mountains 
Roll down their golden sand.” 


“ From many & mighty river, ` 
From many a-palmy plain 
They call us to deliver i 


e. é . 
Their land from error's chain.” as 


They considered “a call coming to them. This call—born of a 
sense of superiority in the domain of. faith—a sort of superiority 
complex degenerated in some cases, into an arrogant impudence which 
made Rudyard Kipling .the banjo bard of British Imperialism des- 
cribe the people - aaa ee -by the white pe ples—‘‘half-devil-half- 
child.” 

The Portuguese in India were a curious combination of the 
military spirit, the ecclesiastical zeal and inordinate greed. Their ` 
city Goa was typical of that combination. ‘‘It combined the riches 
of commerce with the splendours of ecclesiastical pomp and a military 
court. The work of the community was done by slaves, whose 
toil chiefly, supplied the incomes of the Portuguese inhabitants ; for 
in Goa no Ptrtuguese of decent birth could follow a trade without 
disgrace, nor could his wife busy herself in domestic labours without 


“losing her social position. . .. „The intensels military spirit, and the 


contempt for peaceful industry, ended in a reaction of profligacy and 


escape, and fortified themselves on an island in front of where their former fortress had been. 
Here they remained until the year 1648, when they were removed to Goa, by an expedition 
by the Viceroy for that purpose’, But there are aud were no islands in the fiver, 
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sloth. The Portuguese society in Goa divided * itself into two popu- 
lations—an idle population of men in the streets and gaming saloons, 
‘and an idle population of women in the seclugion of their own 
homes.” 7 The women in Goa. obtained aa unenviable name and 
notoriety. “A lady valued herself in her female coterie upon the’ ’ 
number and daring of her intrigues. The travellers who visited Goa 
during its prime tell strange stories-of the hardihood with which the i 
Portuguese matrons pursued their amogrs—n®t scrupling to- stupefy 
the husband with drug, and than admitting the paramour *to his 
chamber.’’ ** e A society which descends to this dépth of degradation 
cannot last—far léss retain its supremacy. ‘This,condition of society ` 
must have contributed to the causes of tte downfall of the Portugues» 
*in India. i 
. “The appearance of the Dutch in the Eastern seas bore imme 
diate fruit in the shape of constant conflicts with the Portuguese, 
which developed into a fierce rivalry with the English. The manner 
in which they pushed their way through the grumbling pretensions 
of Portugal during the twanty years wltich followed Houtman’s first 
voyage is a feature of the history of this most active period.””*” Alt 
this time in India the English were prevented from taking advantage 
ef the opportunities that presented themselvés owing to want of 
means. And during the seventeenth century, the Dutch were the 
foremost maritime power in the world. Their massacre of the English 
at Amboyna in 1623 forced the British Company to retire from the 
Eastern Archipelago—before their formidable rival—to India where 
they succeeded in` founding an Empire which during the long time 
it lasted was considered to be the brightest jewel in the British crown. 
In Bengal the Dutch settlement was in Chinsurah. 


The banks of the Ganges (Hughli) near Calcutta wege naturally 
preferred for settlements by the foreigners from beyond the seas 
who came to Bengal though Calcutta was then a marshy place of 
no importance and the capital of the Province was located in Mur- | 
shidabad. 

‘Piaces from Uluberia and Betor (near Howrah) to Rindel on the 
Western bank of the river and Calcutta on the eastern were selected 
by the foreigners. The church at Bandel is all that remains of the. 
glory of the short-lived Portuguese splendour in Bengal and there are‘ 
traces of the settlement of the Dutch at Chinsurah, while Chartdernagar 

WW Hunter—A History of British India-- Vol. I. 


1% Hunter—A History of British India—Vol. I. 
39 Ryley—Ratph Fitch, 
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had been in the possessidn of the French till India. became divided 
into India and Pakistan and self-governing. 


* With an interval qf three years Saista Khan was the Governor 


-of Bengal from 1668 to 1689. It was during his time that the French 
settled, in Chandernagar, thé Dutch in Chinsurth and the Danes in 
Sirampur (1698), The English did not go to Hughli till 1650 “to 
‘sell the goods brought ap thg river ‘in snjall country boats.” They 
wanted * to purchase Bengal sugar,, silks and salt-petre. In thoir 
negotiations with the Muslims in power in Bengal the Bnglish were 
helped by an Indian . who was named Narayan of whom all that can 
- bg known is that he ‘was a finda, and had been the Mast India 
Company’s broker since the settlement of the English ia Orissa in 
. 1632 and “who now repaid its confidence in the face of intrigues 
against him, by rendering good service to us in Bengal.’’ *° 

. Hooghly, had proved attractive to the foreigners because of its 
impdértance as @ port and place of trade and commerce to which the 
prosperity of *Saptagram had shifted with the shifting of the river. 
In Hamilton’s time, we are told-—‘‘the town of Hooghly drives a 
great trade,- because all foreign goods are brought thither for import 


- and all goods of the product of Bengal are brought hither for expor- . 


tation, and the Mogol’ s furze or custom-house is at this placer It 
affords cargoes of fifty or “sixty ships yearly, besides what is carried 
to neighbouring countries in small vessels, and thera are small 
vessels that bring salt-petre from Patna.’’*! The ‘‘small vessels ’’ 
mentioned were used to carry rice and sugar among other products 
of the Province. Hooghly was the ‘‘Royal Port of Bengal’ and -the 
residence of a Mahammedan Foujdar. “The English, French and 


Dutch continued to trade there. until they obtained settlements of ` 


their own at Calcutta, Chandernagore, and_Chinsurah respectively, 
and its trade and importance then began gradually tó decline. After 
the recapture of Calcutta by Clive and Watson on the 2nd January 
1757, they sailed up the river and captured and sacked Hooghly, 
eight days lafer, obtaining much booty. This was the death-blow to 
its prosperity dnd consequence. On the establishment of Calcutta as 
the seat.of Government all the public offices of Hooghly were with- 
drawn and only one circumstance has occured to rescue its name 
from oblivion. “It was at Hooghly that the first printing press 
ever established in this Presidency was set up, and there in 1778 
the first book was printed in Bengal—the Bengali grammar of. 


20 Hunter—A History of British India-~Vol. TI. 
2! Gusted in my Administration of the Hughly District. 
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Hathed—from Bengali types the nnenee of hich were cut with his 
awn hands by Mr. (afterwards Sir Charles) Wilkins. But sudh an 
event, the harbinger of civilisation -and- improvement, is of ‘itsdlf 
enough to immortalise any place, even though all its politica] and-- 
commercial greatness*should bs entirely forgotten’’.” ‘ 

By a Treaty dated London, 17th March, 1824, Chinsurdh* was 
finally ceded to England, along with the other Dutch factories of i 
Caleapore, Dacca, Patna, Faulta, and Balasore, with effect from the 
Ist March, 1825. Chinsurah was. not, however, actually “made over 
‘to. the British untilethe 7th May of.taat year. The main provisions 
of the Treaty were as follows :— bd 
* + Article 8—“His Netherland’s Majesty cedes to His ‘Britanic 
‘Majesty all his establishments on the Continent of India, and re- 
nounces all privileges ane exemptions enjoyed or clataned in virtue 
of those establishments.’ 

By-articles 9 and 10 the Dutch ceded Malacca to Pagina ein 
relurn for Sumatra and Fort Marlborough. By articles 11 and 12 
all objections were respectively and mutually withdrawn to the occupa; 
„tion of the island of Bencoolen by the Dutch and of Singapore by the 
Jinglish. : 
ferticle 14 enjoined that all inhabitants of ‘the ceded territories 
“shall. enjdy for a period of six years (from thé date of the ratification 
of the Treaty) the liberty of disposing as they please of their*property, 
and of transporting themselves without let or hindrance to any country 
to which they may wish to move?’ : 

Most of the Dutch residents appear to have remained in Chinsura, ` 
The revenue paid by the Dutch to the Moghul Government was :— 


, Sicca Rs. As. Ps. 

e 
` For Chinsurah proper axe: SIO ae 8 eas 0 
= For Mirzapore Bazar e 235 o Bak 0 
For Ground occupied by the Fort ... 266... 10 0 


Total— 1,412 .. 10 e 0 
e 


The exact date of the acquisition by the French of their settle- 
ment in Chandernagar is difficult to ascertain. But Emperot Aur; 
angzeb appears to have granted: them permission to erect a factory- 
in 1688. Under ihe energetic administration of M. Duplex—a man 
of extraordinary ability and. zealous conduct—it became a place of 
the greatest commercial importance and of great political renown. 


22 Teynbee—A Skeich of the Administrations of the Hooghly District. 
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Then Chandernagar draggbd out an` existence replete with memories 


of former gréatness—witnessed the rise of the English with whom 
for aighty-obe years, from 1676 to 1757, the French had contested 
the trade of Bengal and after the fall ofthe English retired from 
Bengal. ° 

The Danes originally established their trade in Bengal in. the 
year’ 1698, and paid Rs, 80,000 in ten annual instalments for their 


firman. eOn the 8th October, 1785, the Dufh flag was hoisted at 


. Serampore afd four peons were appointed to guard it. 9! all fore- 


igners in Bengal the Danes at Serampore appear to, have been the 
. most peaceably disposed. When trade decayed the settlement was 

maintained at a loss to Denm#k and yielding to the wishes of the 
people of the country the King transferred to the British for a sum of 


"19 lakhs of rupegs Serampore and Tranquebar (11th October, 1845). 


No account of early. education in Bengal would be complete withaut 
“reference to tite labours of Carey, Marshman and Ward. ‘Towards 
the end of the year 4799 the two last, driven by Government from 
the dominions of.the East India? Company, sought refuge in those 
of “the King of Denmark.at Serampore. They were joined by Carey, 
_then an indigo planter in 3 Maldah, early in 1800. Here. they set up 
a press, managed by. Ward, and while Carey devoted himself to the 
translation of the Bible iato Bengali, Marshman preached, and Both 
he and his wife opened schools. All these undertakings prospered 
exceedingly; the receipts of the schools sometimes amounted’ to Rs. 
4,000-a month. Shortly afterwards Carey was appointed Professor of 
Sanskrit’ in the College founded by Marquis of Wellesley. In 
1812 they founded the Serampore. College, in the belief that the work 
of education was absolutely connected with that of evangelisation. 
They printed the first books ever published in the Bengali language, 
and laid the foundation of a vernacular library; they were the first 
to cultivate and improve that language and render it the vehicle of 
national education. They published the first vernacular newspaper. 
in India, and led the way in all departments of intellectual improve- 
ment. The ifhabitants of the Hooghly district in particular, and of 
the Lower Provinces in general, owe those nobie, self- denying 
pioneers of education a debt of gratitude which can never be. repaid.’’” 
Thus various nations from beyond the “seas came to India to 


“better thei economic condition. They ` fell like greedy vultures on 


the carcase of Bengal trade—fought among themselves, indulged in 


‘atrocities and cruelties which show the brute latent in man. 


23° The Calcutta’ Review, 1859. 
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’ 
Francois Bernier visited Bengal in 1666, fand proceeded Kashim» 
bazar which was an important trade centre ai that tinie. Bernier 
‘referred to ‘ʻa proverb in common use among the Portuguese, Eng¥ish 
and Datch, that the Kingdom of Bengal ‘has a hundred gates open. 
for entrance, but not one for departure’, and went on to say :— 


“In regard to valuable commodities of the nature to attract ` 
foreign merchants, I am acquainted with wo country where so great” 
a variety is found..... Phere i is in Bengal such a quantity of cotton 
and silks, that the kingdom may be called the common store-house 
for those Eio kinds of merchandise, not of Hindoustan or the Empire 
of the Great Moghul only, but of all #he neighbouring kingdoms ard 
even of Europe. I have been sometimes ‘amazed at the vast qttantity 
of cotton cloths, of every sort, fine and coarse, white and coloured, 
which the Hollanders alone export to different placese especially to 
Japan and Europe. The English, the Portuguese, and the native 
merchants deal also in these articles to a considerable extent. she 
same may be said of the silks and:silk-stuffé of all sorts, It is not 
- possible to conceive the quantity drawn every year from Bengal for 
the supply of the whole of the Moghul Empire, as far as Lahor and 
Cabol, and generally of all those foreign nations, to which the cotton 
cloths are sent. The silks are not certainly so fine as those of Persia, 
Syria, Saxd, and Barut, but they areof a mweh lower price; and I 
know from indisputable authority that, if they were wll selected 
and wrought with care, they might be manufactured into most 
beautiful stuffs. The Dutch have sometimes seven or eight hundred 
natives employed in their silk factory at Kashimbazar, where, in like 
manner, the English and other merchants employ a proportionate _ 
number.” ** - 


i 
These European merchants were then carrying on their business 
on equal terms with Indians. 


Another nation of foreigners trading in Bengal should be men- 
tioned here—the Armenians. That they had penetrated into all im- ` 
portant centres of trade in Bengal would be apparent from the names 
of parts of these trade centres where they had their business. Some 
members of this community rose to importance and opulence; built 
their own churches and were well-known for their charity. $ 

Of all the foreigners who came to Bengal the English stayed 
longest and played the most important part in influencing the people 
educationally, socially, economically and politically. 


24 Bernier (Censtable’s edition). 
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As the result of the battle of Plassey (1757 A.D.) the Englislf 
practically hecame supreme in Bengal; and then, by indicious but 
ungerupulous interfegence in the scramble for power which manifested : 
itself among chiefs and ‘adventurers when they found the power of 
' “the Moghuls in decay, established in India an Empire which gave 
them ample scope for giving effect to those principles of administra- 
„tiom and exploitation which make for Imperialism. 
The judgement pronounced n the work®of the English in India 
by an Ameriean Democrat was as folfows :— 


“Let ño one cite India as an argument in defenge o`” colonialism, 
. On the Ganges and’ the Indus the Briton, in spite of his many noble 
qualities and his large contributions to the world’s advancement, 
has demonstrated, as many have before, man’s inability to exercise 
with wisdom agt justice irresponsible power over helpless people’. 

“While he has boasted of bringing peace to the living he has 
* Jed gmillions® to the péace of the grave; while he has dwelt upon order 
established between warring troops, he has impoverished the country 
by legalized pillage. Pillage is a strong word but no refinement of 
language can purge the present system of its inequity”. 7 l 

He referred—but referred ia vam—to the petilion that swelled 
` up from fettered India for the application of the doctrines of þyman * 
brotherhood which the vehiteman kept apart for the whites. ‘‘Pride 
goeth before destruction and an haughty spirit before a fall.” ' This 
has been amply demonstrated in the fall of tbe British Empire in 
India which put its trust ‘‘on reaking tube and iron sbard’’—on the 
weapons of destruction and left out ‘of its calculation the invincible 
soul of man—the eagerness of a people to secure its birthright—in- 
dependence. 


e 
25 Bryan in an article in the Sun (New York), 


a i 
RESISTANCE AND LIBERATIONWMOVEMENTS 
DURING THE TURKO-AFGHAN PERIOD 


CHANDRIKA PRosAD BANERJEE 


e 
Presidency College, Calcutta ó 


Resistapce to foreign political domination has alway s been inspired 
by the loftiest ideals of liberty and patriotism, and in whatever form, 
this has done honour to the commutity or the nation which kad - 
undertaken it. Our historians are at ‘present busy in writitg an 
“exhaustive history of the freedom movements that had taken place, in | 
various parts of India during nearly a century and a, “half of British 
subjection. After this monumental work is accomplished, one can be 
sure that the urge of freedom and opposition to oppression, the two sacred ” 
human birth rights were ever awake in the hearts of ofr countrymen, 
even though their efforts usually ended in failure. But while all hongur 
iş due to the dauntless fighters for freedom who defied the British 
Imperial masters during the last few centuries, their task was certainly , 
“not more difficult than that of their heroic prototypes of the medieval 
age who sfruggled against more than enormous odds in an age of brutal 
` and primitive warfare and even more brutal reprisals. ° 

Students of Indian history should have no doubts about the true 
nature of early Turkish invasion¢ and conquests. Men like Sultan 
Yaminidowla Mahmud Sabuktgin Ghori, Ghiyasuddin Balban and 
Alauddin Khilji were as much foreigners in India as were Clives and 
Wellesleys and invariably much -more ruthless. While it may be 
pleaded that the Turko-Afghans, after they had carved dht an empire 
in India, severed their links with their Central Asian homes and as 
such were national rulers, unlike the British, it should be remembered 
that the early Muslim ‘rulers administered the country principally fox 
the benefit of themselves and their followers. The Turks constituted 
themselves into a proud and wealthy aristocracy who bal scarcely any 
social contact with the teeming millions of India whom they 
invariably treated with contempt and quite frequent tyranny. The 
Turkish Blinyps of those*days weré no less insufferable than their post- 
1857 European successors. 

The foreign character of the Turks was based mainly on race 
and religion. Many of the contemporary Moslem historians reveal a 
race-consciousness which is not unlike the present day Malanism. The 
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i great Baiban made it a rulf that t the Hindus nor recent Indian 
converts to Islam should be admitted into any office. The poet Amir 
Khusru in one of his gegies. refers to the darkness of the Hindus and 
whiteness of the Turks and also calls the Hindus crow-faced. Historians 
of the period freely express a conquerors’ contempt for the indigenous 
people of India and invariably show their approbation of destruction 
“of temples and wholesale enslavement. But their partiality to the 
raling race does not prompt*%hem tp suppress the facts of stiff resistance 
on the part of the Hindu rais and rawats. $ 
s A close and critical study of the great number of contemporary 
and semi-contemporary, chronicles written in Arabic and Persian and 
datifg from 11th to the beginning of 16th Century will reveal that the 
Muslin invaders and empire-builders had not only to fight hard and 
, prolonged battles. against the native princes and chieftains, but that 
many of the locatities already over-run were recovered again and again. 
Quite a number. of such, localities, such as Katehar, (Rohilkhand) the 
Ganges Tae Doab, Ranthambhor, Gwalior etc., remained through- 
ong typical pockets of *resistancg which’ could never be effectively 
subdued. In Northern India Assam and Orissa kept back the Moslem 
invaders till as far back as the Mugal period. The usual belief that the 
Victory of Tirauri of 1193 left the whole of northern India prostrate at 
the feet of the alien conquerors is belied ‘by solid facts, a 
Prof. Habibullah in his @xcellent work ‘ Foundation of Muslim Bute 
in India ’ hæs conclusively shown. Neither was more than a fraction of 
Bengal conquered by Ikhtiyaruddin Bhaktiyar Khilji. Ranthambhor and 
Gwalior changed hands frequently while Rajputana remained almost _ 
sealed off from the invaders. It was not till the end of the reign of 
Alauddin Khilji, the greatest: annexationist of early Muslim India that 
Gujarat and Malwa were brought under the control of the Delhi 
Sultanate. ° 


* 


I. The Era of Invasions from Mahmud to Mohammed Ghori 
° (1002-1206) 


The real Muslim invasion of India began with the famous raids of 

Sultan Mahmad, the Yamini Turkish ruler of Ghazni. Inspite of his 

superior genewilship and more efficient military tactics his progress 

in-land .was blocked almost at every step by -patriotic Indian princes. 

Apart from a succession of Shahi Kings, suck as Jaipal, Ananda Pal, 

Trilochan Pal and Bhim the “Fearless (Nidar), Utbi, author of 
Tarikh-i Yamini names a number of stalwarts who risked all in defence ~ 

» of their hearth and home. ‘Those of the resisters against Mahmud-who 

deserve particular mention were Biji (Bijay) Rai of Bhatia or Bhera 

' who, when he saw that there was no chance of escape, drew his dagger 
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„ANd struck it into his breast, Kulchand (idgatified by Hodivala with 7 


Kokalla 11 the Kalachuri King) who slew his wife and drove the dagger 
in his own body and Vidyadhara the Chandellay King, who is to be 


identified with Utbi’s Chandel Bhor and Bida of Ibn- al- Asir. Though ` 


the Muslim chronicles record Vidyadhar’s flight and ultimate submis- 
sion, it appears that the power of this great prince could not be crushed 


by Mahmud. Another successful resistance to Mahmud’s ‘inv ading i 


hosts came from Sangramaraja of Kashmirewhose forces twice held up 
the Ghaznavids at the mountaip fortress of Loharin (1017 &nd 1022) 
(Lohkot). . 


° 
Muslim imperialism was contained within the precincts of the 
. 


Punjab for more than a century and a*half, to be revived in the exploits" 


of Muizuddin bin Sam, the Shansibantya ruler of Ghor, who" better 
known in Indian history as Muhammad Ghori. But Muizudgin’s 


earlier attempts were doomed to ill-success and he tested two serious” 
defeats from Muiavaja II, the Solanki uler of Gujarat and 


Prithwiraja III the famous Chahamana prince in the bagtles of Keyadra 
and Tirauri respectively. He won the secofd battle Of Tirawri but it 
was not before a number of sanguinary skirmishes were fought that poth 
Delhi and Ajmer could be captured. His two able lieutenants Kutubuddin 


Aibak and Ikhtiyaruddin Bakhtiyar Khilji conquered substantial, 
portions of Western, Central and Eastern India, in course of which the 
Solankis and Paramaras were given somé@ hard knocks while the _ 


Gahadavals and Sena dynasties were almost completely wpfooted in the 
Madhyadesa and Western Bengal. Even after the victory of 
_ Kutubuddin over Jaychand at Chandwar the Dar Rajputs of the Upper 
Doab put up a stiff resistance under one Chandra Sen while further 
troubles were created by Hiraj or Hariraja, brother of the fallen 
Prithwiraja, by Aj. Deo, the Chandella minister and by the Solanki 
King Bhima II. In the words of Hasan Nizami, autltor of Tal-uj- 
Maasir “ the immense army of Nahrwala came to the assistance of the 
vanguards, (of the Mers of Ajmer), slew many of the Musulmans, 
wounded their commander pursued them to Ajmer and encamped within 
one parsang of that place *’.* : 
The. crisis to Muslim arms was averted by fhe arrival of 
reinforcements from Ghazni. 
IT. ‘Foundation of the Turkish Sultanate—Kutubuddin I to Hareonay 
j (1206-90) 
Kutubuddin’s brief reign of four years (1206-20) though 
signalising the formal establishment of Muslim authority in India 


1 HM. Elliot and J: Dowson, History of India as told by its own historians, Vol. If, 
p. 229. 
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proper, did not produce any Lavine: advance of Muslim arms. Many of j 
the territories occupied by them were nearly lost and the conquests in 
Lengab region were briously jeopardised by the sudden death of 
Bakhtiyar Khilji. During this early stage of the Delhi sultanate ‘* by 
far the most serious menace came from the Hindas whose military 
power, only stunned by the rapidity of the conquest, now showed signs 
of ‘recévery and even of offensive action ’’.* The revival had already 
commenced before Iltutmish could take adequate action. Thus a neo- 
Chauhan dynasty was established at Hanthambhor by a grandson of 
Prithwiraja and Jalor, Bayana, Thangir, Kanauj, Gwaljor and Badaun 
had al] become so many*centres @f resistance. Chandella power was 
partially gestored by Trailokyanfalla or Trailokyavarman called Dhalaki. 
wa Malaki by Minhajuddin. | f 


i The militaryeachievements of Iltutmish were, in the light of above - 


observations, in the nature of a reconquest rather than fresh expansion. 
‘Thus he recaptured Ranthambhor in 1226, Mandor in 1227 and Gwalior 
in 1232, the last*fortress having been defended by Milak Dev who held 
it since 1229. Minhaj describes Milak Dev (or Mangaladeva), as ‘ the 
accursed son of Bisal the accursed.’ Another opponent of Iltutmish 
was one Chahar Ajari whg according to Hodivalal was none other than 
; Ghahardeva of Ajjar (a place near Jhansi).° Iltutmish had alsg tO 
re-establish Muslim rule ire Oudh and the Doab as well as at Kanauj. 
'-A clash between the officers of Iltutmish and Anangabhima II ‘the 
Ganga King of Orissa is indicated and victory of the Orissan army 
claimed in an inscription of that King. Yet another resistance leader 
-was one Bartu (Bharat ?) of Oudh, whose formidable insurrection was 
. suppressed by prince Nasiruddin, the eldest son of the sultan. 


The tempo of liberation movement was checked by the vigour of 
Ututmish but ft was by no means permanently scgtched. From the 
time of hig death (1286) till the accession of that man of blood and iron, 
Ghiyasuddin Balban a serious attempt to cast off the yoke of the 
foreigners is generally discernible throughout. northern India. Probably 

e the weakness of the successors of Iltutmish and the recurrence of Mongol 
- invasions were fgctors which facilitated such a movement. The remarks 
of Dr? Habibullah deserve a close attention ip this connection. He 
says that following the death of Iltutmish the native princes and peoples 
recovered their military energy and began a bid not only for resistance 
e but also for Ifberation and he designates the entire period as one of 
Hindu aggression.* Revival of indigenous powers at Rewah, Jhansi, 
2? ABM. Habibul!e, Feundation of Muslim Rule in India. p. 11 


3 S H Hodivala, Studies in Indo-Muslim History, p. 11. 
4 Habibullah, Joe. cit., pg135. 


~ describes them.* As Dr. Habibullah states the Mewati, insurrection te 
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Gwalior and Bundelkhand as well as Katent is conclusively attested by _ 
numerous epigraphic evidences as well as by the accounts of the official 
chronicles. In the reign of Alauddin Masud Nrasinha I the Tyler of 
Orissa (called Jajnagar by the Muslim “historians) and the famous — 
builder of Konark temple, launched a vigorous drive against Bengal, 
hen adminisiered by the Governor Fughan Khan, captured “Lakhnor,, 
a frontier post, and besieged Lakhnauti the capital, which was *saved 
only by the timely arrival of a reinforcement (1248). Anothey governor 
in Bengal Yuzbak met with his*end in an attempt to conquer Kamrup, 
thus anticiBating Mir Jumla-by four centuries (1256). j 
Turkish imperialism was therefore essentially on the defensive 
during the reign of Nasiruddin Mahmad when: the command of the 
army was mostly entrusted to Ulugh Khan, the future Balban. The 
campaigns of- this reign were conducted againstethe unvanqutshed, 
chieftains of Central India, Mewat (Alwar region) Ratehr and South 
Bihar. So runs the Tabakat-i-Nasiri v “In 654eAH. Ulugh Khan-I Azam 
represented that the Sublime Standards shouldbe put ifi motion for the 
purpose of tavaging and carrying on holy war in order that the 
mdependent tribes, the Raes and the Ranahs who have not teen 
punished may receive a thorough chastisément.’’> Another formidable 
threat to the Sultanate came from Dalaki wa Malaki, i.e., Trailokyamialla. 


wh® fad been defying the Muslim power since the days of Htutmish and * 


who, according to the. Ajaigarh inscription of his son Viravarmen was 
the uplifter of the land from the ocean of. disasters caused by the 
Turuskas.® Balban’s expedition against him was at. best partially 
successful. Trailokya Malla was a chandella whose territor y lay between 
Karah and Kalanjar. 


Perhaps the stiffest resistance offered to the establishment of: 
Turkish rule came from the people of Mewat. - To quote from Minhaj, 
‘In 658 AH. there was in Koh Payah (7.e., mountains of Mesat) a 
community of obdurate rebels who plundered -the property of 
Musalmans. The leader of the rebels was a person Malka by name, 
an obdurate Hindu gabr, like a gigantic demon.” 7 
reprisals on the part of Ulugh Khan the Mewatis wereenot suppressed 
and constituted a fresh challenge to the Sultanate in tlie early years of 
Balban’s reign. This shows that the insurrection was both- political 
and popular in character and not predatory raids as one modern historian 


5 Tabakat i-Nasiri, translated by M vor H. G. Ravertv, Vol. TI. p. 816. 

6 H.-C, Roy, Dynastic History of Northern India. Vol. IT, p. 720. 

7 Ma‘umdav, Rovekoudlinry and Ditta, Advanced History o} ‘India p. 289. 
8 Raveity. loc. cit., Vol. If, p. 850. 4 
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represented the attempts othe Jadon Bhatti Rajputs of the Loca to ° 
. assert their independence. 
The episode of thadaddin Raihan, a Hindu convert who enjoyed, *+ 
a. brief tenure of power °(1253-54) as the Wakil-i-Dar, t.e., Chief 
adviser, of Nasiruddin Mahmud illustrates the superior-race-complex 
-of the Turkish rulers of India and their henchmen. It is interesting to 
observe the ontbursts of Minhaj against the authority exercised by this 
native of dndia. ‘‘ The oppressed? besought te Holy Creator that the 
„darkness of thé’ Rayhanji tyranny might be changed to the sunlight of 
“Ulugh Khani administration; the reason was that the Maliks and 
bervgnts of the Sultan’g court wege all Turks of pure lineage and Tajiks 
of noblggbirth and Imaduddin Rayhan, who was castrated and mutilated 
and of the tribes of Hind.” Commenting on his eventual overthrow 
ethe same author frites with satisfaction,—‘‘ The decree of the Creator -° 
was on such wise that the prosperity of Turks rose victorious, and the 
‘influence of tn@ Hindus sink into the dust of defeat.” ° 
Troi thes accessiog of Balban the tide began to turn and the 
leaders of resistance had a sore trifl.’ Balban’s methods were Assyrian 
in their unmitigated ferocity. Two most serious challenges to his 
author ity came from the Mewatis with whom he had already an initial 
brush and from the péople of Katehr. Barani, who now replaces - 
Minhaj as the best contergporary chronicler, speaks about them th*the- 
following-words. “ Their (Mewatis) turbulence had increased and their 
strength had grown in the neighbourhood of Delhi through the 
negligence of the sons of Iltutmish..... '. For a whole year the 
Sultan was engaged in overthrowing them. He built a Fort at 
Gopalgir and put Afghans in several posts. In this campaign 1,00,000 
of the royal army were slain by the Mewatis and the Sultan with his 
sword eae pii servants of God from their assaults and 
violence ” ...... ' 
The Katebr insurrection was equally formidable and its suppression 
-Was even more violent. ‘‘.Sending forward a force of 500 archers he 
gave orđers to slay every man ahd to spare none but women and 
children, not even boys who had reached the age of eight or nine years. 
The blood of the rioters ran in streams, heaps of slain were to be seen 
in every village and jungle...... The arfny brought the Hindus ` 
to, submission.” It is obvious that the Katehr insurrection took the 
form. of a people’s war, otherwise the Sultan would not have taken to 
such terrorising methods. 
ITI. The Khilji Imperialism-Jalaluddin to Kutubuddin II (1290- 1820) 
The work of teconquest begun by Balban and interrupted during 
3 Ibid., p. 836. ’ 
6—1883P—XIT ° 
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“the reign of Kaikobad was resumed in right earnest by the Khiljis with 
whom a new era of Turkish imperialism begar Contrary to popular 
belief, Jalaluddin Firuz Khilji showed, ae Pet energy’ and 
resolution in this matter. He conducted campaign against Jhain end 


. Ranthambhor the, details of which are recorded in Amir Khusru’s 


Miftah-ul-Futuh. The leader of Hindu, resistance in this area was one ° 
Gurdan- Saini (Gurudas Swami ?) ‘ ‘who «was the most experienced 
warrior amongst the 40,000 raiwats of the Rai...... The Saini 


a e . fe Ad ye ë 
advanced against the Turks from Jhain and after several action he was e 


slam.” But Jalaluddin failed to make any impression, on 


Ranthambhor which had reverted to mative rule under Vagbhataqand: 


Jaitrasinha and was since 1283 under tlfe possession of Hamme as is 


l attest d by Hammira Mahabhavya. The later Muslim chroniclers, 


Barani and Afif attribute the sudden abandonment of the siege of ° 
Ranthambhor to the pious Sultan’s refusal to cause shedding of . 
Mussalnan blood but it was actually a result of a sense” of incapacity.” 


A second attempt on Ranthambhor proved equally unatailing (1293)." 
`. It will be of interest to refer°in connection with the reign of 
Jalaluddin Khilji to the armed rising of Alauddin, better known as 


` Malik Chhajju, a nephew of Balban. Among the adherents of Malik. 


iz 


Chajju, many were Hindus who probably tried to take advantage of the y 


civil war „between two sets of foreigners. As Barani says—‘‘ the most 


‘noted ‘of them received betel from him (Chhajju) and promised to fight 
` against the Standards of the Sultan.’’ This is confirmed by the author 


of Tarikh-i-Mubarak Shahi who gives the-names of the Hindu allies of 
Chhajju—Piram Deo and Bhim Deo.** After the defeat of the rebel 


army, the captive Hindus were pounded into bits under the feet of the ` 


elephants while the Musalmans who were Hindis (native born) were _ 


distributed as slaves amongst the Chief.” Amir Khusru, as usual shows 
his race-consciousness when he speaks of the assistarice given to Chhajju 
by a few black in-fidels of Hindusthan. 

-Alauddin’s eventful ‘reign of twenty years (1296- 1316) was one 
pitiless assault on the political and civic liberty of the Hindus both in 
the north and in the south. One of the most importat aims ‘of his 
administration was to grind down the Hindus by depriving them of 
“ that wealth and property which fosters disaffection and rebellion,” 
“The Hindu ” says Barani, ‘‘ was to be so reduced as to be left unable 
to keep a house to ride on, to ae arms, etc. ° 

_ 16 Elliot and Dowson, Vol. III. p 

“ON. B. Roy, Career of Jalaluddin ee Rhiliit, (Reprint from a volume of Tndiaa and ` 
Tranian Studies), p. 276. 

1? Tarikh-i-Mubaralk Shahi, translated by K. K. Basu, pp. 59-60. 

B N. B Rey lee. cit, p. 248. 


It Witiot and Dowsen, Vol. TIT, p: 182. ( 
æ 
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_ These measures show that the fire of the love of freedom was by* 
no meang extinguished. Side by side with these dracdnic legislations, 
ruthless efforts were feing made to bring under subjection extensive - 
areas of Nortliern India antl vast tracts of the Deccan and South Tady 
under the truimphant wheels of Turkish Imperialism. 
The most faithful account of the military “career of Alauddin 
” Khili in course of which a number of leaders of resistance - fought 
against enormous odds is $iven in Amir Khmsru’s Khazain-ul-Futuh, 
which was wrobably adapted frome the much more -voluminous 
°“ Fathnama ’’ (of Kabiruddin), no longer available. The®*accounts of 
Alauddin’s conquests were a ‘‘mad dance of rapine, ambition and 
‘death. The Baghelas of Gujarat and the Paramaras of Malwa were 
finally Gverwhelmed, the latter not without much struggle, in which ` 
, Kuka Pradhan or Haranand a minister of the Raja Mahlik Deo, covered 
* himself with gldty. “ Kuka came blindly forward........ In the . 
twinkling of ay eye he .was pierced by innumerable arrows..... ‘, 
Then*his soulefled to the streams of- the underworld, while his un- 
fortunate heal was sent to the imperial court.” 1° Ranthambhor was 
takan after à sustained siege for about two years after which in sheer 
desperation Rai Hammuira first consigned the female inmates of his 
-household to fire and wasekilled in- course of the fight that ensued. The 
- Rajputs of Mewar similarly sacrificed in defending Chitor their lie? as. 
well as their honour. Two other leaders of Rajputana, Sital Deo of 
Siwana (neat Jodhpur) and Kahner or Kastmar Deo of Jalor paid the 
price of their resistance with défeat and death. 
The hurricane southern campaighs of Malik Manik (better known 
by his Muslim name Kafur) and Khwaja Haji led to epoch-making 
> results. The Marathas of Devgiri, the Telegues or Tilang or Warangal 
and thé Karnatakas and Tamils of the far south all felt the terrible 
impact of milftant Islam. We learn how in course of campaign in 
Warangal, one Banik Deo, a mukaddam made a night attack’on the 
Muslim army. The king Pratapa Rudra Deva (Juudder Deo), though 
brave and courageous in the siege finally submitted and became 
* tributary after surrendering his fabulous treasures. The Hoysala King, 
Billal Deo (Baleal IID) followed suit. Amir Khusru recounts the story 
of his transactions with the Turkish generals .at length, in course of 
which he is reported to have asserted that he would present all that he 
had to the Muslim army and keep nothing for himself except his Hindu 
e faith and the sacred thread.” The southernmost tip of India—Mabar 


15 Mahammad Habib, Campaigns of Alauddin Khiliji, p. XII, 
16 Thid, p. 44. 
1 Ibid, p. 22. È 
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ecr the Pandya country was then overrun, diensibly in the interest of 


one of the rival candidates to the disputed succession. Jt was a terra 
- incognita for the Muslim army and Khusru riglNly says that the zebels. 
of that territory had never seen Muslim horsemen in their dream. 
The military ruthlessness of Alauddin was so overwhelming that 
resistance movements during the period were all doomed to dismal 


failure. Many of the princes therefore sought safety in submission 


which was however rather readily acaepted By the Sultan, as in the case 

of the rulers of the south. Subjugation and submission “were not 

followed by annexation, unlike what happened’ in the north. 
Kutubudditt IZ Mubarak, Alauddin’s son and successor was even 


more ambitious than his father and *rgally determined to annes¥and `, 


incorporate the Deccan and Warangal. He found ‘in his Favourite 


Hasan, afterwards Khusru, a convert like Kafur, the most efficient | 


instrument of this aggresive policy. The militdty activities of 
" Kutbuddin are described in detail in Amir Khysru’s Nuk;—Sipihr which, 
reveals several instances of attempts at liberation. Though 
Ramchandradeva had accepted Turkish tutelage, the” proud Maratha 
people were cbviously all for a bid to freedom. The first attempte had 
been made by Ramchandra’s son Singhana (not Shankar}? with 
disastrous results to himself. A second and emore determined attempt 


` wæ emade by one Raghu, the minister who led 10,000 Hindu cavalry. - 


Amjr Kkusru’s observations are illuminating’ He says,—‘‘ the Hindus 
who had pretended to independence were either slain, captured or put 


to flight. Raghu himself was-most seriously wounded.*® The task of 


liberation was now taken up by Harapala, a son-in-law of Ramchandra. 
We learn from Nuh Siphir that Harapala gave Khusru a lot of trouble 


and was ultimately captured, with wounds. After he was put to death, ° 


his followers burnt themselves in a common funeral pyre. Of the men 
who defended Warangal against Turkish attacks Kunda a powerful 
warrior and Devra (j) Mehta were conspicuous. 


(To be continued) 


e 
18 Hodivala, lec. cit., p. 873. e 
39 Elliot and Dowson, Vol. III, p. 558, 
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tie 1838 Lord Auckland, whe was then Governor-General of 
British India issued a Minute; dated the 24th November,*in which the 
_ educational problems ef the country were elaborately discussed. It also 
cofftained the recommendatiogs regarding the medium of instruction in 
higher « schools. Macaulay had already left India and the heat of the 
language contraversy had by this tine considerably cooled down. 
Defeat had been accepted by the Orientalists who thought it useless to 
. oppose the spread of English anymore. They only wanted the 
continuance of existing schools of oriéntal learning. The Governor- 
General agreed to these proposal» and directed that the first duty of the 
coMeges of Oriental studies was to impart instructions in Oriental 
learning. They were allowed to conduct English classes, if and when, 
. occasion demanded to *do so, ‘of course, after finishing their primary 
duty. At an early date, however, arrangement for medical studfed was 
made at the Madrassa and Sanskrit College at Calcutta through the 
medium of ‘Arabic and Sanskrit as well as English. Lord Auckland also 
satisfied the demands of the Anglicists and said. that no substantial 
benefit would be derived by scholars’ taught through the medium of 
Sanskrit or Arabic. He further ordered that students would-be taught 
in European . Literature, Philosophy and Science. Neither the 
‘ Aughicists nor the clacissists however spoke a single word about the use 
of the mother tongue as the medium of instruction instead of English. 
It may be noted that the Calcutta Madrassa and the Sanskrit 
College were the only institutions established earlier to impart education 
“in Moslem and Hindu arts, letters and philosophy. The Madrassa was 
the vesult of an endowment made by Warren Hastings. It was left to 
the vncontroled management of a Molla placed by Hastings at its head. 
The purpose was declared to be the education ef Maulavis and Kazis and 
the cultivation of Arabic and Persian learning. The course of studies 
provided at the Madrassa varied from time to time. It extended to 
seven years and along with the teaching staff a Khatib read the holy 
Quran and a Muadhin ( a- crier) were to attend the Madrassa to enable 
the students to perform religious mori on T'ridays, set apart for 
prayers and purification. 


e. eo i 
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z The Benaras Sanskrit College was the ypsult of identical, political 
considerations which operated in the case of the Calcutta Madrassa. It 

| Was a Move by the officials of the Company to \ponciliate the Hindu 
` population of its newly acquired territory. ‘bhe purpose was preserving 
and disseminating a` knowledge of the Hindu law and “ proving `a 
nursery of future doctors and expounders thereof, to assist, European 
judges in the due regular and uniform administration of its genuine . 
letter and spirit to. the bogy of the pegple.” * The affairs of the college 
however wére badly managed by the Pundits and cqnseqhently a 
European Superintendent was appointed to cofduct the institution. 
Any way the Benares Sanskrit College and the Calcutta Madrassa were 
the only established institutions in thdése days which were responsble : 
, for the dissemination of Eastern Knowledge through Eastern laf®hages 
, for the people of the soil. An-arrangement at a later date was made.for 
the study of English there for those who were willing to take up such 
an instruction. l l a r y 
The. students in these. institutions were beings paid by” the 
government. Thus even in Decembex, 1833, more than Rs. 500 were 
being paid per mensem to the students reading in the Madrassa. ‘Phe . 
same procedure was adopted in the Sanskrit College as well, where also 
_siudents were being paid ‘by the institutions instead of the reverse. 
* Macaulay refers to this incident on the good authority of Raja Radhacant 
Deb and says “Men may have a great veneration for a language and 
not wish to learn“it. I have seen Radhacant Deb since the last council. 
He tells me that no body in India studies Sanskrit profoundly without 
being paid to do so. . Men of forturfe learn a little superficially. But he 
assures me that to the best of his belief there is not, even ab Benares, a 
single student of the higher Sanskrit learning who is not paid.” 


It may be noted here that the miniature English coaching 
department attached to the Calcutta Madrassa collected Rs. 103. through 
its English master in ‘three months from -out-students who paid for the 
instruction in that language in December 1833, which undoubtedly 
confirmed the assertions of the Anglicists. i 


EARLY MEDICAL EDUCATION 


Government of Indig towards the close of the first quarter of the 
last century was in scarcity of trained hands as far as the, medical, 
engineering and legal services were concerned. They were in néed of © 
trained Indians as doctors and engineers and also as lawyers to serve as 
assistants in “the subordinate ranks of. the government. Doctors were 
needed for the army, engineers for roads, buildings, canals and other 
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public works and lawyers b the junior judicial service which was to be 
gradually intfeduced. , Hence organising adequate educational facilities” 


for the study of these branches was deeply felt by the officials. 


An early attempt in organising medical education was made in 
Bengal when in Calcutta a native medical Institution was established in 


. 1822. Medical studies were also imparted in the Sanskrit College at 


Calcutta and at Calcutta Madrassa in 1826, where Hindu and Muslim 
systems pf medicine were taugh? along witht Western ones. Medical 
students attached to the Sanskrit College however refused fo be taught 
in English and a great controversy ‘arose as to the expedi ency of 
, deliyering lectures in *Sanskrit.. The Samachar Chandrika, a Bengali 
journal published a news on Mh May 1830, wherefrom it is gathered 
that enforcement of the order of delivering lectures in. English to 


_ medical studentg*of the Sanskrit College compelled the scholars to leave 


the college altogether’ and a considerable dissatisfaction was evidenced 
«in the local press. Unddunted by this discontentment which assumed 
` the form of am agitation the General Committee of Public Instruction 
proposed to start a new institutior? in which the various branches of the 
meflical science as cultivated in Europe be taught in the approved 
Earopean system. Government readily agreed to the proposal of the 


‘General Committee and the Calcutta Medical College was opened, in 


June 1835. The Native Medical Institution and the medical glasses in 
the Sanskrit, College and the Calcutta Madrassa were discontinued. In 
1844 four Indian students of this college were sent outside India to 
receive higher education in medical, science. A controversy already 
arose whether the Eastern or Western methods of medical studies would 
be followed here. The Hast India Company was however eager to 
preserve Ayurvedic and Unani systems of medicine but being acted upon 
by the advice of Macaulay and Bentinck the Government of Bengal 
abandoned the Eastern method and concentrated exclusively to the study 
of Western methods of medical science. But dissection is an important 
part in Western medical studies and higher caste Hindus, who constituted 
a large majority of medical students in those days refused to touch dead 


e. à soe g ogejo 
bodies on grounds of religious susceptibilities and the early sponsors had 


to suffer from 4 great deal of misgivings which were however removed 

when Madhusudan Gupta, the first Indian student, carried out the first 

dissection. This was a memorable event in the history of medical 

education ip India and the occasion had been fitly commemorated by 
° Bethune in the following manner :— - 

“ At the appointed hour, oe in hand he (Madhusudan) 

followed Dr. Goodeve into the godown where the body lay ready. 


- The other studgnts deeply interested in what was going forward 
s. 


r 
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but strangely agitated with mingled Haings of curiosity | and 
alatm, crowded after them, but durst not qnter into the -building 
where this fearful deed was to be perpdtrated; they clustered 
round the door, they peeped through the jilmils, resolved at least 
to have ocwlar proof of its accomplishment. And when 
Madhusudan’s knife, held with a strong and steady hand made 


a long and deep i incision in the breast, the lookers-on drew a ‘long © 


gasping breath like% men relieved from the weight of some intoler- 
able suspense.” (Selections from Educatipnal Records, Vol. II, 
pp. 818). . i 


Government policy in respect of emedical studies in the Western 


method was greatly influenced by this memorable incident agg’ the 
success of Indian students in the Diploma examination in medicine was 
firmly established. The Governor-General in Coufigil declared’ in 


* confidence in as far back as 1839 ‘‘ the fitness of the Native intellect for 


the acquirement of any ‘degree of attainment in’ every brafich of Science - 


and has proved that:the most confirmed prejudices can be overcorie 
bv perséverance . and: tact in those who impart the instruction and by 
placing objects in La ‘proper light before: the youths who present 
themselves for education.’’ (Selections from Educational Records, 


Vok UI, p. 322.) yi Bi 


Dr. Fred J. Mouat, M.D., who was Secretary to the Council of 
Education in Bengal wrote on the 25th October, 1845, while reviewing 
the advancement of education in the Presidency of Bengal with a large 


and annually increasing number af highly educated pupils i m the public. 


as weli as private institutions :— 
‘hat thé time for-such a measure has arrived is fully 


proved by the standard of excellence in the senior scholarship C 


examinations of the Council and the creditable skill. and 
proficiency exhibited by the graduates of the Medical College, 
whose examinations, in extent and difficulty are much greater 
than those of any of the Colleges of Surgeons in Great Britain 
and in a purely professional point of view, nearly on a par with 
those required from the medical graduates ole most British 
Universities.” : 


EARLY ENGINEERING EDUCATION IN BENGAL 


The East India Company’s Government in Bengal was in need of 


junior engineers for various government projects in the Public Works + 


department such as surveying and the construction of roads, canals and 


buildings. Government therefore felt deep condern for the dearth of ` 
-© x 





° 
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“tutajified engineers and wad thinking to introduce a system of engineer- « 
ng education for the people. In 1844 a chair of civil engineering was 
created by the Council of Education in Calcutta. But the scheme did 
not materialise as no teaching staff was available. Ten years later the 
council again suggested the formation of a school of engineering to be 
„attached to the Presidency College of Calcutta as one of its departments. 
At this time the Chief Engineer of Bengal also proposed the formation 
of an Engineering College *for Bengal. It was intended for better 
workings of the ‘department of public works. After prolonged and 
* thoughtful consideratidns the Court of Directors sane¢tioned the 
establishment: of an engineering college which was optned in Calcutta 
‘in 1856, prior to the institution Sf the University at Calcutta. The 
Educafioa Despatch. of 1854 from the Court of Directors of the East 
„Jodie Company tg the Governor-General of. India in council, dated July 
“19th contam thé following observations :— 
‘ Gjvil Engipeering is another subjéct of kae the 
“advantages of which, as a profession, are gradually, becoming 
known to the natives of Indja.and we are indlined to believe that 
e instruction of a practical nature is far morg useful _than any 
- lectures could prepabiy be.’ 
e 
TARLY. Linea EDUCATION ` ee 
Legal svéation’ in Bengal also began early. The Sanskrit College 
at Benares ‘and the Calcutta Madrassah. were established for fostering 
the study of Hindu and Muslim law? In 1842 the appointment of a 
_ teacher of law in the Hindu Vidyalaya (1817) Calcutta was sanctioned. 
-© Mr. J.-E, ‘Lyall, then Advocate-General, delivered the first course of 
lectures. The Education Despatch of 1854 to which we have already 
alluded, after *making a brief reference to the plan of the Council of 
Education in Bengal, regarding the institution of a course of legal ‘studies 
in which Indian youths showed their skill and efficiency equally well . 
deplored the absence of facilities for a regular course of study and desired 
* that the existing system of teaching and examination in the subject be 
not only céntfaued but arrangements be made to continue it even in 
places not within the easy reach of the proposed University. 


-r 0 
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PROBLEMS OF INTERNATIQNAL LAW, 
INVOLVED IN THE KASHMIR 
DISPUTE 


» 
IV "s 
e e es 
SUBIMALKYMAR MUKHERJEE m 
° ` Calcutta University 


Tt has been seen that Pakistan i$ definitely both a lawbreake™ and 
an aggressor in Kashmir. But nobody. in the U.N. circlese declares 
that and neither does the Security Council take any pogitive action im the , 
matter. What is then the most honourable course for Thdia? India-has 
seen to her dismay that the guilty state, though lying on g large scale, is, 
not always declared so by the U.N. organs; rather, net unoftens it is 
shielded by many perhaps for political reasons.! That is, of course, 
unfortunate : yet that is, on occasions, the fact. If then India sincerely 
sees and believes that Pakistan is aggressor specially on the basis of the 
report of Sir Owen Dixon and if the Security Council does not condemn 
Pakiséan, what would be the most decent way for India, out of this 
unhappyetangle? Pakistan had all along been guilty in the Kashmir 
case; and her approach to the question may be ruder on account of 
Pak-U.S. alliance and SEATO. In the context of these developments 
we feel tempted to discuss academically the courses open to India in law. 


1 The Indian Prime Minister in his speech in Parliament of August 7, 1952, 
regarding Kashmir, stated—‘‘ I have said before and I repeat that every single step we 
have taken has had conviction behind it, every single word or pledge we have given to the 
United Nations or to the United Nations Commission or to anybody ese who has come 
here has been kept to the letter and every single assurance has been carried out. All 
this is much more than can be said for Pakistán in this matter, because the entire Kashmir 
business is based on a fundamental lie—the lie Pakistan has told in denying that she 
invaded Kashmir. If Pakistan Wants Kashmir, let her go there and fight. But why lie 
about it? The armies of Pakistan were in Kashmir for six months and then they 
denied the whole thing. When you base'a case on a lie, the lie has to be repeated; and 
at was repeated in the Security Council month after month. Their armies were still in 
Kashmir and their Foreign Minister Went on saying that they were no there. That was 
an astonishing thing. When the United Nations Commission was hege and was on the 
‘point of going to the front and when there was no possibility of concealing ‘the fact any 
longer, they admitted it. They had to admit it and a statement was submitted by the 
Commander-in-Chief of the Pakistan army who was a well-known British officer. The 
statement was to the effect that he had been compelled, in the interests of protecting 
Pakistan, to send his armies*the Pakistan armies—into Kashmir. He was afraid that 
India was going to invade Pakistan across Kashmir from somewhere in Cenigal Asia! '’. . = 
“ This simple story, these simple facts of invasion, of, brigandage, loot and arson are 
forgotten and passed over casually while other discussions take place. It has been an. 
amazing education for many of us these five yeays: education in World politics, education 
in how nations can behave, education in how great countries get distorted visions and 
cannot see straight in the simplest manner when it suits them.’’ Jawaharlal Nehru’s 
speeches 1949-53. Published by the Ministry of Information and Broadcasting. India, 1954, 
p. 338 (Ttalics mine). R ¢ 
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. The ‘first point occubring to us js— Wis there not a case for e 
Pakistan’ a expulsion from the U.N.? We never mean that India should 
have followed or should, follow this particular course of action if the issue 
goes back again to the Secarity Council—that India should try to get 
Pakistan expelled from the organization. We emphatically argue against 
„any such*suggestion and we do that in the interest of the universal 
charaeter of the organization. We want to see a United Nations really 
global and universal in its stope and compositian. Hence we would not 
ordinarily voteefor the expulsion of- any member but would recommend 

*the ways of persuasion.” But we want to discuss academically whether 
there could be a lawfully valid case for Pakistan’s expulsion from the 
“Unita Nations. Any move fog expulsion of Pakistari by India is sure 
to be Towed by the vetoes of pro-Pakistan permanent members of the ` 

, security Council as expulsion can be-made by the General Assembly 
upon the recom*hendation of the Security Council (Article 6). The 
General Assembly is to take decision in the matter by a two-thirds 
majority of mengbers present and voting and the Security Council while 
recommending will act according éo the rule of unanimity among the 
permanent members. Pakistan with the support of America and her 
satellites can undo any move for her expulsion. Hence expulsion effort 
ean hardly be a reality inethe present context of international alliances. 
Moreover tail ot expulsion may create more intense ill-will ané bad 
blood among the parties and may perpetuate antagonism. Hence we 
with all ee at our command decry the hint, if it ever comes from 
any quarter, for getting Pakistan expelled. Yet as persons interested 
in international law we feel called upon to discuss if there was a case 
for Pakistan’s expulsion in law. Once again we remind the readers 
that. we want to confine the whole analysis in this context to the 
academic level. B , 

I believe that in law there was definitely a case for Pakistan’s 
expulsion from the United Nations under Article 6 of the charter. 
This Article: stipulates—‘‘ A Member of the “United Nations which has 
persistently violated the Principles contained in the present charter 
may be expelled from the organization by the General Assembly upon 
the recomme@dation of the Security Council.” ? The .case for 
expulsion of a Member can emerge only when there has been a 
petsistent violation by it of the ‘ principles’, of the charter. These 
pr inciples we do find in Article 2 of the document in its different 
paragraphs.’ As in Article 6 there i is plural number in ‘ principles ’, it 


2 For the full pias of this Article Sce Tamro and Goodrich—op. cit., 
pp. 140-5; and Kelsen—The Law of the United Nations, pp. 710- 

3 There are seven paragraphs which contain the seven ‘pr ani according to which 
the organisation and its M@nbers “ shall-act. 
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would perhaps be arguable that the violatiod of one principle would. not 
create a ground for expulsion. That would be, I believe, sticking too. 
- much to the letter. Violation of any one plinciple would make a 
member liable to expulsion—only that violation is to be persistent. 
That is the only rational interpretation.* We have proved that 
` Pakistan was guilty -of violating the third principle of’ Article 2 
(principle of pacific settlement) provided the distinction between 
‘ disputes ’ and ‘ situations’ be ignored. “Even if this point of view 
be not accepted, there can be ao denying the fact thaé Pakistan was 
guilty of violating the fourth principle of Article 2. This fourth’ 
principle is the fost vital norm—it prescribes the duty to refrain from, 
the threat or use of force and thereby ‘lags down the foundations of true 
peace. We have shown in detail that Pakistan was guilty of sebotaging 
{this vital basis of peace, whether Kashmir be treatedsag a part of tndia, 
after accession or be regarded as an independent state. We have read 
again Article 2, paragraph 2, under which thee Members ere required ta 
fulfil in good faith their obligations under the chartes One of” these ` 
obligations, very fundamental and significant, we do find in Article 25 
in which ‘‘ the Members of the United Nations agree to accept and @arry 
_ out the decisions of the Security Council in accordance with the present 
. charter.” The ‘ decisions’ of the~Securitye Council then are legally 

bimdiag on the Members. Deliberate refusal to comply with the 
decisiony of the Security Council would then mean a violation of the 
ptinciple of Article 2, paragraph 2. Pakistan did not deliberately act 
according to the resolution of the Security Council in which the parties 
were requested tó inform the same immediately of any material change ` 
in the situation. If ‘ resolutions’ be akin to ‘ decisions’, then the 
faluré of Pakistan to. act in compliance with the former would mean 
an additional illegality on her part. That ‘ decisions * and 
‘resolutions ’ belong to the same category is more or less recognized 
‘by all. Mr. Kelsen is of the same opinion. ‘‘-Consequently Article 25 _ 
may be interpreted to-mean: the Members are obliged fo carry out all 
resolutions of the Security Council which the Security Council i$ 
authorized: by the charter to issue with the intention to bind the 
Äfembers at whom they are directed; that is to say, “all resolutions 


‘4 That is-the opinion of Mr. Kelsen also. He says in connection with expulsion— 
“Tt may seem as if expulsion from the organization is not a sanction attached to all kinds 
of violations of the charter; only the Principles laid down in Article 2 afe referred to. 
But one of these Principles (Article 2, paragraph 2) is formulated: ‘All Members...... 
shall fulfl...... the obligations assumed by them in accordance with the present 
Charter.’ Hence, the persistent violation of any obligation established by the Charter may 
entail expulsion as its sanction.” The Law of the United Nations, p. 710 (Italics mine). 
Mr. Kelsen goes further. He would argue that persistent violation -not even of any 
‘ Principle * but simply of ‘ any obligation ° of the Charter would make a member liable to 
expulsion. ¢ 
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which the charter does dot characterise in a way which permits the 
interpretation that they shall not have a binding force, such as 
‘recommendations ’ and ‘ Plans ’. *,’ 5 The Resolution ê adopted by the’ 

Security Council on J anuary 17, 1948, requesting the Governments of k 
India and Pakistan to inform it immediately of any material change in 
the situation was surely not a ‘ recommendation ’ nor simply a ‘ plan” 

{though the term “ request ’ was used); it was a decision for preserving 
peace and averting threat to peac® and hence was intended to be binding 
on the MemBers. This Resolution was adopted by 9 votes in favour 
and two abstentions with none against. Among those who abstained 


. wey Ukrainian S. S. R. and U.§.8.R. It may be argued by many that 


abstention by U.S.S.R., a peemanent member of the Security Council, 
would “be likened to veto and as such the Resolution could have no - 


binding character. Against this we have the reply that m the practice * ° 


of the Security Council it has been almost thoroughly established that 
* abstention isnot equal to veto. Hence the Resolution remains binding 
and “the failuré to act upon it would constitute an illegality. Pakistan 
is thus guilty of violating the second principle of Article 2 as well. 
Pakistan with her aggressive designs in Kashmir deliberately departs 
from the three fundamental principles of the orgdhization’ The 


' requirement of plural in ‘ principles’ is also satisfied, if it be rigidly « 


insisted upon. Should ,it not be viewed as persistent violation? A 
rational, a sensible and an impartial approach must answer the question 
in the affirmative. Of course expulsion is to be made by the General 
Assembly upon the recommendation of the Security Council. Any 
attempt on the part of India to get Pakistan expelled by way of 
punishment for her obstinate and persistent violation.of the principles 
of the U.N. will be foiled. by American veto in the Security Council 
and oppositym of her satellites in the General Assembly. Yet 
I believe that in Law there could be a stand along this line: though 
I do not want to see such a line pursued by India. In principle, in law 
and in theory then there was a very strong case for Pakistan’s expulsion : 
“though aed and procedurally the whole thing, if attempted, was 
sure to be undone 
The Second course .open in Law to India is withdrawal. The 
suggestion hag come from some quarters that India should withdraw 
the dispute from the United Nations. The students of International 
Law would ask at once—Is such a right permitted’ under the Law of 
the U.N. charter? The document is silent on the issue. But the 


5 Kelsen—The Law of the U.N. pp. 95-6 (Italics miné). 
€ For Text of the Resolution, See U.N. Year Book, 1947-48, pp. 888-9. The term 
` request ’ in this surely inQplies an “ intention to bind the M embers.” 
s. 
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Question of the right of withdrawal of aflispute from the Security 
Council by a member submitting the same, arose in connection with the 
< Soviet-Iranian dispute in 1946. It was referred’ yey the Council to a 
Committee of Exper ts.. The Committee stfdied ‘‘ from the abstract 
point of view the problem whether the Council could remain seized of 
a matter if the interested patties had requested its withdrawal”? The 
committee could not “‘ formulate a common opinion on the question, 
put to it by the Council.” «But “ there was agreement in principle that, 
when a matter had been submitted to the Council by a party, it could 
not be withdrawn from the list of matters of which the council was 
seized without a decision by the council.” - That.is perhaps the reason 
why the Council remained seized of theglranian question (Resolution 
of May 22, 1946) even in. May, 1946, though the Iranian Government .. 
e informed the Security Council through its representative on April 45, 
1946 of its desire to withdraw the complaint. At the $6th meeting of 
the.Council, the representative of France pointed out that.‘ it would be ,, 
unwise to establish the precedent that a D Member of the Wnited Nafions | 
which had submitted a communication to the Council could not 
withdraw its communication.” Accordingly he proposed a resoluteon 
in line with this stand. This proposal was supported by the represen- 
etatives of Poland and the U.S.S.R. Butethe representatives of . 
Austrafia, Brazil, China, Egypt, Mexico, the „Netherlands, the United 
Kingdom ånd the United States held that ‘‘ the Council was master of 
its own agenda and had power to keep the Iranian question on the 
. agenda despite the Iranian withdrawal of the complaint.’ The 
French proposal was lost. The trend to-day is then that the dispute 
once referred to the Security Council cannot be withdrawn at the option 
of the complaining party. This is, I believe, a new phase of the 
principle of coilective security. A dispute, once referred to the Security 
Council, ceases to remain individual or bilateral : it becomes a concern 
‘of the Community of Nations which alone can permit its withdrawal. 
Of course strictly and rigidly interpreted according to the letter, the 
charter seems in some cases to sanction the right of withdrawal of a 
dispute by the party referring the same. Disputes may be referred 
under Article 35 (1) or Article 87. It is. argued by some that there is 
the right of withdrawal of a dispute referred under Article 37. Here 
it is affirmed that “ the competence of the Security Council... .. ts 
established by the parties referring the dispute to the Council. 
Consequently the Council ceases to be competent in the matter as soon 
as the parties agree to withdraw the dispute from the Council. In this 


7 UN. Year Book, 1946-7, p. 883. For details on this point see pp. 332-4 of this 
volume. Also Kelsen—The Law of Pine United Nations. pp. 416 ff. and pp. 886-7, 
e 
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case the matter is autorhatically removed from the agenda of the 


Security Council." But this right of withdrawal’ must not be made 


mugh of as “ the Security Council may restore its jurisdiction by’ 


instituting an ex-officio procedure. on its own initiative under Article 84 
and Article 36. According to this analysis then, U.N. Members can 
have the right to withdraw the dispute from the Security Council, 
-protided it was referred to the same under Article 37 and the parties 
eculd agree on withdrawal. But if one®of the parties refuses to 
withdraw, thé competence of the Couhcil continues and the demand for 


unilateral withdrawal becomes inoperative. Even accepfing, as some ' 
. a e . 
. argpe, that a dispute referred ynder Article 37 can be withdrawn from 


‘the Security Council, we must point out thát this right to be real 
‘presupBoses an agreement among the disputing parties. If the 


necessary agreement is absent, the dispute cannot be withdrawn. 
But in the case of dispute, referred under Article 35, the right of 


. withdrawal js non-existent. ‘‘ Hence the state which has brought a 


dispute (or arfother sityation) to the attention of the Security Council 
woler Article 35, paragraph 1, tannot withdraw the matter from the 
attention of the Council; whereas the parties which have referred a 
dispute to the Council under Article 37, paragraph 1, may do so.’” 


* It will be recalled that the dispute was referred by India under 


Article 35. Hence Indiq cannot lawfully withdraw the same fion? the 


Security Council. Even if the dispute had been brought before the ` 


Security Council by India under Article 37, the right-of withdrawal, if 
any, ‘could not have been operative | as Pakistan would not consent to 
the same. Hence from the strict standpoint of law, there cannot be a 
valid demand for withdrawal. That is prehaps why the Prime Minister 
of India in his speech in Parliament of August 7, 1952, regarding 
Kashmir ruled out the idea of withdrawal of the dispute. He said— 
“ Some friends have advised us to withdraw it from the United Nations. 
I am not quite sure if they have studied this subject or considered how it 
is possible to withdraw this or any such matter from the United Nations, 


“unless, of course, we withdraw ourselves from the United Nations... . . 


If we say, {We withdraw from the United Nations,’ we shall only 
be showing ifapatience and temper without achieving the results that 
some people hope we will. Therefore, the question of withdrawal from 
United Nations does not arise, unless, of courge this House wishes that 
the Government of India and the Union.of India itself should withdraw 
from the United Nations. In the latter case, the House must be 


8 Kelsen—The Law a the Uniled Nations. p. 386. 
9 Kelsen—Ibid., p9» 417 5 
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prepared to face all the consequences of sudh an action. I presume 


that the House ‘does not wish this, just as I do not. wish it.” ' 
India then has no right to withdraw the dispute: from the Security 


Council. If India wants to get the disputeewithdrawn, she will have , 


to, as the Primme Minister hinted, withdraw her membership. - -Thé 


position then is queer. A state, Member of the U.N., cannot withdraw `` 


the dispute “it has brought before the Security Council; but it can 
withdraw itself. ° ° 

But has a U.N. Member the- right or the option to withdraw from 
the. U.N. 2¢The Charter is silent on it. But the question was 
discussed in detail at the San Francisco Conference and a declaration 
of interpretation regarding this issue wag adopted by the conference." 
It follows from a study of thesé that the right of withdrawal wass 
recognized, though not inserted'as an Article in the Gharter. “ Each 
Member retains the power to withdraw at will. It fnust, however, 


give its reasons, and these reasons must be suchas to justify the action, . 


or the Member State will incur the moral condemnatiore of the Ufited 
Nations and of ‘ the conscience ef the world?’ The League ` 
covenant permitted a Member to withdraw after a two years’ notice 
(Article 1, paragraph 3). The Dumbarton Oaks Draft contained no 
specific stipulation. This silence was interpreted differently at the. 
Sart Francisco Conference. Some argued that silence meant a ban on 
withdrawal.” Others held that the right of ‘withdrawal would surely 
be recognized in the absence of definite prohibition. Finally it was 
recognized that there should be the right of withdrawl for members,. 
though. this right should not be frequently used but only under 
< exceptional circumstances.’ The relevant committee of the 


- Sar Francisco Conference in that connection pointed out the occasions 


when withdrawals would become inevitable. ‘‘It~° is obvious, 
particularly, that withdrawals or some other forms of dissolution of the 
organization would become inevitable if, deceiving the hopes of 
humanity, the organization was revealed to be unable to maintain 
peace or could do so only at the expense of law and justice.’ _ The- 
T.N. hes secured peace in Kashmir: but it is not a peace of law and 
justice but-surely a peace of politics. The Charter is inspired with the 
ideal of ‘ just peace ’ and sought to avert the peace pattern bought at 
Munich. But. unfortunately and most tragically the U.N. betrays that 
allegiance to justice. In Kashmir law and justice have both beeh 


10 Jawaharlal Nehri’ s speeches, 1949-58, pp. 348-9, - 

11 Hambro and Gogodrich—Charter of the U.N. “(1949), pp. 142-5 and Kelsen— 
The Law. of the U:N., pp. 122-135 for details, Also San Francisco Conference Documents 
may be consulted—Vol. VII, pp. 86-88, 99-100, 230-1, 262-7, 290-3. 

12 Hambro and goann Toits p. 145. Py 

13° JNCIO--Vol. VII, p. 328 
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biried and on their ruins has been built a caricature of peace. In such 
a context India surely has-a very valid ground to justify her withdrawal 
from the U.N. Leg#lly then India can claim the right of serving all 
link with the organization. But will that be a politically wise, judicious 
anā expedient state? Will India’s withdrawal from the U.N. improve 


matters? The withdrawal of India from the U.N. may not lead to the ` 


‘removal of the item from the agenda, as Pakistan's complaint will 
stand. Even assuming that we can, get the dispute withdrawn only 
by withdrawing ourselves, we do- not recommend the. gtep and that 


. 


again for various reasons. To withdraw one’s membership for simply 
- withdrawing a dispute is likeeburning a house for boiling an egg. 


Moxgaver India does not wan? to stand away from the United Nations : 


ow 
she simply suffers from frustration so far as the Kashmir issue is 


concerned.’ She* has failed to find justice in the U.N. sphere. Hence 
not unnaturally she may think in terms of withdrawing the dispute 


= fror the sarte. But jf that means the termination of membership, 


then the question of ve-entry or re- admission into the U.N. would 
emerge. If India’s admission is vetoed in the Security Council or 
outvoted in the General Assembly, there will be various complications. 
Of course India will not cease to exist without the U.N.: yet U.N. 


India, we know again, is an original member of the U.N:, Perhaps 
it would be zash on the part of India to sever that U.N. tie. Further India 
ig committed to a policy of active peace. She has been playing the role 
of a peace-maker in various fronts. She will fail to live up to that role 
if she comes out of the U.N. To talk of peace, unity, world order and 


understanding after cancelling one’s membership in the U.N. is and 


will be to invite ridicule. Hence withdrawal of membership for getting 
the Kashmir ¢lispute withdrawn from the U.N. arena (and we cannot 
be very sure about that) is perhaps too drastic a step to-day to commend 
itself. For the problems born in and as the aftermath of withdrawal 
may be perplexing ? Of course it is arguable that after withdrawal 
Tidia should take up arms against the raiders and the Pakistani soldiers 
who are still m Kashmir to the west of the ‘ cease-fire’ line and then 


‘should drive them to the last man out of Kashmir. And thus bringing 


the whole of Kashmir under her defacto control, the de jure jurisdiction 
being there already, and holding it in possession, India should approach 
the U.N. for membership and if she fails in that she should live happily 
as a non-member. There may be some logic behind this line of 
approach specially when the U.N. acted in an un-U.N. “manner in 
by-passing the legal aspect of the problem. Yet this is to over-simplify 


“membership nnplies many things which a non-member stands tg. Josè. i 


matters. Withdrawal® of the dispute then is not legally~permitted : 
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e sd : 
- withdrawal of membership for getting the dispute removed is neither 
desirable nor wise nor expedient. With unflinching faith in 
friendship, fellow-feeling, law and justice India must await the dawn 
of reason in those whose vision is clouded by passions and politics: 
The U.N. action it Kashmir has been neither happy nor holy. Yet 
India believes that truth will triumph and justice will be vindicated. ? 
Another course'open ġo India in law is te have the dispute transfer- 
red from Ch. VI to Ch. VII. India is convinced of the truth of her 
e 
charges -agaigst Pakistan. We have seen that*Pakistan is guilty of 
both breaches of elaw and aggression. That stand becomes specially 
` yalid after the report of Sir Owen Déexon: If Pakistan is viewe@ as * 
- ie e : 
aggressor, the question of peaceful settlement with the aggressov=state 
o x k + Oo. 7 Te 
is irrelevant. Compromise with aggression means a fatal admission of 
: : NE P M 
weakness in law. The U.N. Charter, we know, is net simply “‘ the ° 
‘written symbol of ‘the big stick or the decalogue of the international 
ns 3 : : PP . 0 : . . 
policeman; it portrays a plan of peace with ‘ teeth ’ in, 1t—it prowides 
a rod for the law-breaker, a rod ‘not so feeble and weak ag’ that under the 
League covenant. As soon as it is clear in a dispute who is the Jaw 
breaker and aggressor, the rod should be taken up by the international 
organization..to beat back the bandit state; In other words with 
aggregsion established there should be the-application of sanctions and 
the organized apparatus of coercion. should be%et in motion for checking 
fhis menace to peace. But sanctions cannot be applied uader Chapter 
` VI of the Charter which is a chapter on Pacific settlement of disputes. 
To apply sanctions the. issue must be brought under Chapter VII. 
Under this chapter there can be action with respect to threats to the 
peace, breaches of the peace and acts of aggression. As Pakistan is . 
- guilty of aggression in Kashmir, action could and should have been taken 
against her by the international community under Chapter VII. The 
dispute was referred to the Security Council under Chapter VI : it could 
have been transferred (and may be transferred if new. facts emerge) to 
Chapter VII. Such ‘an’attempt was made by Greece ™ in her dispute ` 
; i e 
14 Tn the létter from the Minister for Foreign Affairs of Greece, @ted the 31st July, 
1947, addressed to the President of the Security Council it is laid dowr®—“ Greece requests 
that the Council first determine the undeniable fact that there exists a threat to the peace, 
breach of-the peace or act-of &ggression within the meaning of Article 89 of the charter. 
This having been determined, Greece requests that the council then take immediate provi- 
sional measures under Article 40 calling upon the parties to cease their attacks and, to 
comply with their obligations under the Charter. If these prove to be inadequate or are 
frustrated by the voting. procedures of the council, those countries whéch respect the 
principles of. the charter, must find other means to preserve those principles and to prevent 
the conversion of the United Nations into an instrument to sabotage the peace.” Security 
Council Official Records; Second year. - Supplement No. 17, p. 152. The letter opens with 
the sentence—‘ The Greek phase of the presently existing threat to world peace has become 
so serious that enforcement action under Chapter VII of the Charter is urgently required.” 
The dispute was originally referred in a communication, dated. 3rd December, 1946, to the 


Secretary-General asking him to bring the matter before “the Security Cotmeil under 
@ 
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e 
- with the neighbours in 1946-47 -when she in a letter of 81st July, 1947, to 


the Acting .Secretary-General.of the U.N. requested for action -under 
Chapter VII of the’ Charter, although the issue was first referred by 
Greece under Articles 34 and 35, i.e., Chapter VI. The matter. was 


“ultimately vetoed by Russia. India could take a. move in this direction. 


Of course action under Chapter VII can be taken* provided the Security 
Cquneil determines under Article 39 ‘‘ the existence of any threat to. the 
peace, breach of the peate or.agt of aggressjon.’’ This is surely a non- 
procedural ssstie and as such veto will be in operation here. Any. 


attempt on the part of India along this line will just now be pointless. 
‘unless Pakistan be guilty of any fresh act of aggression or violence in 


Kashmir. India has acquies@ed in the cease-fire terms under which 


golf “agoressor is even now in possession of a portion of Kashmir.. 


India, I beliey e, could have and ought to have worked in this way, 
particularly when UNCIP declared that Pakistani troops were. in 
Kashmir helping and guiding the raiders and again when the report of 
Sit Owen Dixon was published. These were the two occasions when 
the Governnient of Dfdia ought to have asked the Secretary-General to 
iy: ansfer the case to Chapter VII for taking action against the aggressor. 
Many men in Pakistan are now much too jubilant over SEATO. 
Pakistan being encouyaged by her SEATO friends may- be tempted to 
start positive aggressive action in Kashmir in violation of the ‘ gease- 
fire’ terms.’® I believ® that with the first shot fired from,Pakistan in 
breach of the terms’ of peace, she should be regarded as an aggressor 
and India should try to get the case transferred from Chapter VI to 
Chapter VII, though it is sure that she will be foiled in her attempt on 
aċcount of Anglo-American opposition and veto. Still that was a very 
legitimate course, of action for India to follow in the past and that will 
be so if Pakistan starts operations now again. 


Such “then is the story of Kashmir in the U. N. The problem of 


1948 still řemains a problem in 1955. The preliminaries regarding ` 


plebiscite could not be settled on an agreed basis. Stray talks of 
partition of Kashmir do occasionally reach our years. . Such things 
should be. ‘positively discouraged as being pernicious. To agree to 
partition iseto submit to aggression. Concession to the law-breaker is 
a fatal breach ih the edifice of law and justice. Plebiscite is not an end 


‘in itself—it is a means to an end which is the ascertainment of public 
` opinion and will of the people in Kashmir. Is that will still unknown? 


Articles 34 and 35. This letter of 3ist July, 1947, then amoŭits to an attempt at getting 
the dispute transferred from Chapter VI to Chapter Male: For details see U. N. Year Boo 
1946-47, p. 360; 1947-48, pp.346-350. 


15 ‘ Nekowal indent?’ Is it the beginning?—we are tempted to asks 
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. e . 
Is the public opinion of the people in Kashmir yet to be determined? - 


Is it not sufficiently clear? Are they not willing co-operators in the 
life of free India? Do they not act as partners ih India’s scheme of 
prosperity ? Are they not collaborators in ,Indid#’s march towatds 


progress and plenty? Is it a forced partnership and is it a compelled™’ 


co-operation? Who else should judge the people’s will other than the 
people themselves? Should not the U.N. act on the basis of the fagts 
and forces revealed by thg recent events? Should it not rise above 
power-politics to lend vigour to law and justice? Should it pot ffee the 
festoon of Faith from the fetters of frustration? Should it not live up 


to the ideals so fondly sworn at its birth? Should it deceive the hopes 


of humanity? U.N.’s failure in Kashenir means a burial of the 


„assurances at San Francisco. The dest®ny of the World Jangama. 


. precariously in the balance. We have faith in man’s reason : that faith 
inspires India. Yet India also has moments of despair. e If the U.N. 
fails, who is there to protect the cause of justice so dear | to human 
heart?’ Do we require a Superman to tell us what we should do in tifis 


crisis hour of humanity when we have to live. wtth concessions to the - 


law-breaker ? Let future find an answer to this query of Man in agony 


THE FORWARD POLICY 


DILIPKUMAR GHOSE 


. IT 

À : . R 
Tn Ẹorking out the principles of frontier defence the exponents of 
the Jacobean School had only considered the wider aspect of the 


problem; they had looked beyond the border to "Afghanistan and 


“Cental Asia. But meanwhile a®further aspect had cropped up nearer 


hoper-that of internal defence against the border tribes. The mountairi 
belt to the west of the Indus was inhabited by innumerable tribes, ‘‘ all 
° warlike and intractable, ....and demanding incessant vigilance.” "t 
They professed their faith to Islam, and were ‘‘ predatory to the last 


degree, though’ pot. without some virtue and generosity.” ° They were 
` divided into vatious clans and secfs, and owed a certain allegiance to 


diffeyent chiefs. The tribes of the frontier. were mainly divided into 
two types—Baluch and Pathan, though, however, a certain non- 
Pathan element was te be found in . Chitral and Kohistan. In 


Afghanistan and the Indian Borderland were even to be found cotontes : 
of Sikhs and Hindus wfo were mainly traders.** These tribes were ` 


reckless and *superstitiotis and their one great commandant was blood 
for blood, and fire-and sword for all infidels.** 


To deal with tribes, so predatory’ and warlike, the Government of - 


India at first followed a policy of non-interference. The management 


. of tribal affairs was left in the hands of local governments: The portion 


between the seaboard and Kasmore on the Indus was entrusted to the 
Govetnment of Sind, then ‘controlled from Bombay, while the portion 
between Kasmore and the Khdgan Glen was entrusted to the Govern- 
ment of the Punjab. ‘The officers of the local governments were 
forbidden to cross the frontier: But for purpose of grazing and 
commerce ** the tribal people were allowed to cross into Indian 


territories. S& long as they behaved well the tribes were left to 


themselves. But‘ whenever they madè raids. along, or across, the 


31 General Report on the Administration of the Punjab, 1855-56, 

32 R. Temple, Report showing the relations of the British SrA o with the 
Tribes on the N. W. Frontier (1856), p. 5 

83 Davies, The North-West E eaa p 39. 

34 Temple, ee etc., pa 55 

äs Ibid., p. 
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" .frontier, punitive expeditions were undertaken by the local governments 


to punish the offending tribes, and vengeance was wreaked | by confisca- | 
. tion of their properties. 

The system, thus introduced, was ewan by the term ‘Close | 
Border ’’.*° The term was, however, a misnomer, since the border was 
closed on the British side only, while the hillmen were allowed to enter 
the Indian territories. The result was that murders, highway rokberi ies” 
and thefts, perpetrated bg these men,were rampant in British territories 
for which it was very difficylt to obtain adequate, redress. The 


uuthorities, of course, tried to obtain some tedtess for their plundered ° 
subjects by emptoying as intermediaries some ghiefs from among their 


cwn mén, who through marriage conifections or otherwise had influence’ 
‘with the hill tribes.” This gave rise to a pernicious system\pf Medie 
men, through whose double dealing the confusion along the borden Was | 
worse confounded. l © 
The defect of the Close-Border N made itself felt in more 
than one way. `The method of frontier defence through the system. of 
punitive expeditions and go-betwegns gradůally proved to be less 
effective. Punitive expeditions failed to bring about any marked 
improvement in tribal relations. Violence begot violence, and with the 
lapse of time tribal inroads grew in number. e Between 1849 and 1877, 
the number of punitive expeditions, required to suppress tribal inroads, 
‘ ‘was no less than twenty-eight.” Besides, the go-betweens were found 
insincere, interested only in acquiring power for themsélves ‘which 
they used frequently for their own aggrandisement, carrying on intri igues 
and fomenting disturbances, not*seldom with the object of getting the 
éredit of quelling them again.’’** As the punitive expeditions failed to 


yield the desired results, their costs appeared to be a recurring ‘burden. > 


More important than this; for want of -protection along the Bolan and 
other passes, which constituted the highways betwéen India and 
Central Asia, commerce could not develop. No goods could be brought 
through the Bolan route ene at the risk of being plundered by the 
robbers of the hill. = Oa . 


Pa 


This unsatisfactory staté of affairs on the frontier made it necessary .` 


that some intimate relations should ‘be established witi the tribes, if 
peace and prosperity were to be assured along the frontier. But nothing 
towards this end could be done till Robert Sandeman introduced what 
came tv be called after him ‘the Sandeman System. ‘Sandeman, 


36 Bruce, ay Forward Policy (1900), p. 18, 

37 Ibid., p. 

38~ Davies, > ‘cit., App. B. 

39 Bruce, op. cit., p, 15. e` 
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~ however, had never.claimed to have invented the tribal system of whicb’ 
* he has béen called the author. Healways declared that in the matter of 
policy he alone was the true desceridant of Edwards and Nicholson, and ’ 
Major James, the Commiss%ner of Peshawar, under whom he first learnt 
his work as a frontier officer.“ - 
. -It was as a district officer of Dera Ghazi. Khan that Sandeman 
_ teali8ed the futility of the, Close-Border System. From that time till 
the opewing of the Gomal Pass,*he often ac%ed on his own authority, 
occasionally dven regardless of standing orders. But his departures ` 
were condoned by the authorities due to the tremendous Success of his 
- poliey: The Sandemah system yas simple—one of friendly interference 
with, the tribes. ‘‘ It was ome of Sir Robert’s favourite sayings that 
you fnot tame a Pathan or Baluch by ‘ Zor’ that is to say merely by. ° 
* coercion and thy@ats backed up though they may be the spasmodic force e 
of repeated military expeditions.” ** Like Lord Roberts he believed - 
“ that, in dealirtg with thé tribes blockades and reprisals were futile, and 
the only effective way was to turn “ the wild tribesmen from enemies into . 
= lends, a strength instead of a weakness to our government ’” by 
s Singing them by degrees within the pale of civilisation.” * 
Sandeman, therefore, encouraged his officers to make friends with, and 
secure the confidence of, the neighbouring tribes. Secondly,.he never , 
assumed as a matter. qf course that an offending. tribe was sobly™the 
sinner, and, he, therefore, always made known his readiness tò setéle by 
tribal jirghas any grievances they had against those whom .they had 
attacked.’ Thirdly, he was always ready to offer the headrien 
ailowances'to maintain a certain number of armed men, and With their 
help to keep order in the tribe, to guard the trade routes and passes, and 
to carry’ out the Zirglia decrees. “This was the system of tribal service 
which formeg an important feature in the so-called Sandemanian method 
of frontier management. This arrangement was sharply censored at 
the time as a system of ‘blackmail’. But the charge falls to the 
’ ground when it is remembered that the arrangement was one for which 
Zn ample ‘‘ quid pro quo ” “* was given; those who received allowances 
had many strenuous duties to perform. CAN 

Freedom of intercourse with the tribes’ ea inevitably ` to the 
question of a definitive. understanding with the Khan of Khelat. 
Sandeman pointed out the need for a revision pf the Treaty of 1854 with 


409 Thornton, Life of Sandeman, p. 305. . / 

41 Sandemanian system as described ‘by H. S. Barnes, who for sometime was 
Revenue Gommissioner of Baluchistan, Thornton, m ir pp. 801 05: 

42 Roberts, Forty- one. years in India, Vol. I, 100. 

43° Gandeman’s Ie®er to his father, Aug., 5, 1875, Thornton, op. cit., p. B17, 
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the Khan, and it was under his directions that this treaty was s 
supplemented by that of 1876.4 The Treaty of 1854 was one between * | 
* the British Government and the ruler of Khelab; the subjects of the 
. Khan were not mentioned in it. But by the new treaty the ruler -of 


Khelat agreed to usg the good offices of the British Agent in any dispute 


between himself and his subjects. Failing any settlement by this means " 


the Khan was to submit such disputes to thg arbitration of the British 


* with Col. Colley, recommended that Quetta shofild be garrisoned With - 


Agent, accepting and faithfully execfting the Agent’s award’ While 


the territories of Khelat were. thus virtually. turned “nto a British . 


protectorate, *Major, afterwards Sir Robert Sandeman, in consultation 


troops for the protection of the Indian Empire. Though pas on 
took the first definite step in the direction of the Forward Policy, by 


occupying Quetta in 1877, Robert Sandeman was his trifg precursor, who ° 


certainly deserved the epithet “the embodiment of the Forward 


Policy '#* that was attributed to him by Ford Robefts. Fore his? 


aggressive leanings Sandeman was severely criticised at*the time in 2 


_ series of denounciatory articles publisifed in the London papers and the 


Bombay Gazette. But to quote Sandeman’s own words, “‘ it is bosh to 
talk of (his) annexation proctivities.’’*7 He was convinced that ‘‘ We 


onght to take the whole country upto the Gumal Pass.” * Of this ` 


confiction the demarcation of the Durand bowndary was the necessary 
corollary. : i . 

No discussion of the Sandeman System would be complete without 
a brief reference to the questiop of its success along the Indian 
borderland. Bruce, the first among Sandeman’s disciples, like 
Dr. Thornton, the biographer of Sir Robert,*® teverberates with 
enthusiasm when he answers the critics of Sandeman who would assert 
that with the Pathan tribes Sandeman could not have suceeeded to the 
same extent that he did with the Baluchees.* ‘‘ This argument ’’, 
writes Bruce, ‘‘ may have been very well before Sandeman turned his 


attention to the Pathan tribes themselves; but in the face of the, 


. . . . 5 . . 
subsequent remarkable success of his policy in Harnai, Quetta, Pishin, — 


‘Lhal-choteali, Bori and Zhob, all inhabited by Pathan tribes, some of 
them the most fanatical of our whole border; it falls to the ground.” ™ 


44 P, P. 1877, LXIV, pp. 860-62 

a5 Ibid., p. 907. 

46 Hansard, 1898, LIV, p. 755. 

47 Letter to Bruce Nov. 26, 1885, Bruce, op. zit., p. 182. 


48 Ibid. 
4 op, cit., pp. 28-29. 
50 Bruce, op. cit, p- I8. - ® 


51 Idem. i 
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, he en for such an adini champion of the Sandeman system, the ožtra- 


vagant bulogy, i ‘in which the Earl of Onslow, the Under-Secretary of State 
foreIndia, indulged ¢in course of a, debate in the House of Lords on 
-March 7, 1895, was a cause for offence. Replying to Lord Robert’s 
speech on thé Forward Policy, the Under-Secretary of State alleged 
that it was difficult to find out a capable man who was worthy of taking 
‘up the mantle of Sir Robert Sandeman i in executing his policy along the 
. North-West Frontier. 52 In answer to this allegation Bruce writes, “ I 
should be loth to admit that among the many able men who have been 
brought up in his (Sandeman’s) School, or have studied and admired his _ 


: ed and methods, the Government would have any difficulty in putting 


haad on thé man, who With their support, would follow successfully | 
in his footsteps and steer the frontier administration to its Tegitimate | 
goal. re 38 my 


Such a confident claim as that of Bruce’s is challenged by 


` Dre Davies in his statement in which, after alluding to the success of the 


Sandeman S¥stem ine Baluchistan, he says, ‘“‘ Its introduction by 
Mr. ‘R. I. Bruce, the Commissioner of Derajat, into Wazirstan among 
the more democratic Mahsuds . . . . ended in complete failure.’ ** In 
support of his contention, Davies points out * that practically through- 


` out the nineties of -the last century there was no peace on the borders” 


of Waziristan, and ‘‘ raids and depredations were carried on with almost 
unabated fary ’’—atrocities which ultimately necessitated the blockade 
of 1900-1902. In point of fact, Davies refers-to the murder in 1893 


‘of the headmen who had been instsumental in handing over to justice 


the murderers of Mr. Kelly* and the Mahsud attack. on the British 
boundary demarcation Camp at Wana in 1894. Dr. Davies agrees with 
Merk, the Commissioner on Special duty during the blockade, that ‘the 
failure of the Maliki System}-was due to the fact that Bruce himself 
chose the Maliks instead of allowing or compelling the tribes to select 
their own representatives. And, worst of all, Bruce made the fatal 
. mistake of attempting to introduce his system into Waziristan without 
First occupying some commanding central position with troops. 
Notwitystanding that ‘‘ the most pressing problem on the whole 
frontier, since 1919, has been the settlement of Waziri affàirs,”* the 


32, Hansard, 1898, LIV, p. 776, 
533 Bruce, p cita, pe 367. 
54 op. cit., p. 34. G l 
g5 Ibid., a 118-19, 124-26. : ghi 
* Mr. Kelly was an overseer in the P. W. D. employed in aera ties He was 
killed by raiders near Maghul Kot in Zhob on Joly 31, 1898—Bruce, OP. eit, . 38. 
+ See Davies, op. cit., p. 195. | 
se bid., p. 194: ; - & 
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charge. Again Bruce seems to be lightened by the fact that tke 
circumstances in which he had to work were very difficult, such'as were 
‘nowhere encountered on the whole border.*% That there were 
disturbances in Waziristan in 1893-94 has not béen denied by Bruce.** 
‘But both during and after Bruce’s period of office, the offences in 
Waziristan were invariably committed not by the entire tribe of the 
Mahsuds but only by certain sections thereof, such as the Shabi Khels,' 
Abdullis and Abdurrahaman Khels 5°_Sall adherents of the incerrigible 
Mullah Powindah. Besides, it was during Bruce’s tenure of office in 
Derajat that the negotiations with the Amir for the demarcation of the 


` Durand boundary had been made and cogeluded, afid that the Amir, who - 


had laid his claim upon Wana but had bech deprived of it in lieu ofthe 
Birmal tract, was not very satisfied with the Boundary Agrecmat Eat 

* therefore, intrigued 6° with the refractory sections of t&g Mahsud tribe 
against the Indian Government. Above all, Bruce was appointed Joint 
Commissioner for the delimitation of the Afghan-Wazirist%in boundary, 
and could not, therefore, devote much of his time fo the task of 
settlement of the tribal question. “It was... a thousand pities,”” 
remarks Bruce, ‘‘ that the two things should have clashed..... TO 
lt was the loss of these two precious years and then having to make way 


efor the „delimitation, that was, I believe, the main cause of the ` 


subsequent imbroglio.’’*! Admittedly, the Sandeman system of working 
was stow, and for its success it required a reasonable period.of time to 
test the efficacy of its measures. But Bruce was in office only till 
April 28, 1896,° and he had neither sufficient time nor also enough 
opportunity to bé able to effect a lasting settlement on the Waziri 
frontier. Even so, the one satisfaction, to which Bruce was justly 
entitled, and which bears out the truth of his claim that he was able to 
effect some satisfactory settlement of the Waziri frontier ,°* wes that when 
almost the entire tribal region was ablaze in 1897, the Mahsuds did not 
take up arms against the British Government. 


Reverting to the statement of Dr. Davies that Bruce made a fatal 


mistake in attempting to introduce his system into Waziristan without 


first occupying some commanding central position with troeps, we have 


‘the answer’ from Bruce himself. ‘‘ I recommended,” writes Bruce, 
'“ that the force should be‘stationed near Sheranni. Subsequent events 


‘7 P. P., 1902, LXXI, p. 849. k 
58 op. cit., pp. 260, 268. 78. 
39 Bruce, i -cit., p. 271, & P. P, 1902, LXXI, p. 781. 
6o P,P, , LXXI, p. TT. 
61 Bruce, ais "Cite, pp. 260-61: 
“e2 Töid., 4 373; 
> 6s Jbid., p. 200. (} 
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tend to show that it was a mistake having ever moved the troops down 


from Dattakhel, which from its position at the head of the Valley 


dominated all the tribes ae ede This . . led, I believe, a good deal to the. 


troubles which after%ards, occurred, and which the presence of a force 
at or near Sheranni might have prevented.’’ It seeins clear that Bruce 
was quite aware of the efficacy of the Sandeman thethod of securing a 
‘“‘egmmanding central position with troops ° as a preliminary to the 


‘working of his system in “Wazirigtan, but failing that, he attempted a 


deviation within the framework of the, Sandeman system which, in itself, 
was never very rigid. That attempt was ethically mugh superior to 


others of its kind, though it might have failed to effect*a total assimilation . 
* of the turbulent tribesmen in tħe exceptional circumstances of Mahsud ’ 


« The fact is, that in Waziristan the question was not so much one 
of goodness orsbadness of the Maliki system. Here the problem was 


i singularly difficult—one, of effecting a reconciliation between two political 


factions, each bitterly opposed to the other. As Merk himself confessed, 
such a phenomenon Was to bę -found nowhere else on the frontier." 


The two factions, the Maliks and Mullah Powindah, were irreconcilably ` 


opposed to each other, and as Merk observed, they were ‘‘ of about equal 


_ strength’ and neither party was “strong enough to destroy its 


opponent ”.* The difficulty was that whatever one party did was 


at once counteracted by fhe other,” and it was not possible te bring the 
two togetlfer. So long-as the Maliks acted in co-operation with the 
British Government, Mullah Powindah remained an implacable foe, and 


‘it was his instigation that lay behind almost all the Waziri troubles 


which led to the blockade of 1900-02.°° The Government of the Punjab 
had tried during” the troublous period of 1899-1900 to come to an 
understanding with him." ` But the Mullah was found to be playing a 
double game? coquetting with Government while attempting to strengthen 
his position in the tribe. When the blockade was instituted, the 
Maliks having been sufficiently discredited, the Mullah assumed the 


- zole of a hero and did indeed help the Government for sometime in the 
collection of the fine that was imposed upon the whole tribe for the 


offences con%gnitted by its more turbulent sections.” It was then that 


64 Ibid., = JS 
6s PP. 1902, Skyr, p. 851. 

es Itid., p. 862; 

67 Idem. 

68 P.P. 1902, LXXI, cd. 1177; 

69 Thid. 

70 Ibid., p. 706. 

71 Ibid., p. 845. 
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‘the Maliks began to foment troubles,” ai the Mullah, seeing that he 
might lose his position among the tribe for pressing them to pay the 


fine, soon withdrew, and since remained. an implacable foe of the. 


British Government. Till his death he Jed @ relentless struggle 
against the British; but even the death of this patriot ** did not solve 
the Mahsud problent. His ‘successor, Mullah Abdul Hakim ‘‘left no 
stone unturned to preserve the continuity of his late, master’s policy, 
namely the fostering ; of a yuited Mahsud country hostile to the British’ 
Government.” ™ i 
Closely following upon the anno gation of Quetta came othe Second ` 
_ Afghan War and the resulting Treaty of Gandamak (26th May, 1879)" 
with which the Forward Policy reache@ its high watermark. By fhis 


treaty the Amir agreed to conduct .his foreign relations with tin giii, 


„and, wishes of the British Government (Art. IID) and to countenance a 
° British representative at Kabul and agents on the Afghan. frontier 


(Art. IV). The British Government, on its part, undertook that its | 


agents should never in anyway interfere with the Amiz’s gdministration 
(Art. V). The Amir agreed to use his best entleavours ‘to ensure the 
protection of traders and to facilitate the transit of gdods.along the well- 
known customary roads of Afghanistan, and provision was made for a 
separate commercial treaty, to be concluded within one year (Art. VIT). 
“Kandahar and Jellalabad were restored to the Amir, but the districts of 


Kurram, Pishin and Sibi were retained urfder the protection and - 


administrative control of the British Government to be ` treated 
hereafter as ‘‘ assigned districts ’’ which meant that the revenues of 
these districts after deducting the eharges of civil administration weré 
to -be paid to His Highness the Amir. The Amir further agreed to 


British control over the Khyber and Michni Passes and over all’ 


relations with the independent tribes of the territory directly connected 
with these passes (Art. IX). In return for all this, *the ‘British 
Government agreed to pay the Amir and to his successors an annual 
subsidy of six lakhs of rupees (Art. X). 


Reviewing the Treaty of Gandamak Ly tton wrote that the . 


Second Afghan War was fought to secure two main objects : first, the 
exclusion of all foreign influence from Afghanistan, and sefondly, such 
a rectification of the Afghan frontier as would suffice to render 


impossible for the future the exclusion of British influence from that. 
State. Both these objects, Lytton claimed, were to a very material’ 


72 Ibid., pp. 887, 842. Sr ute 
78 Merk called Mullah Powindah a parrots Ibid., p. 888. 
74 Secret Border Report, 1913-14, pp. 19-20; 
ve P.P, 1878- 19, LVI, pp. 891- 98; , 
e 
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„extent attained ata comparatively small ‘cost and a vety moderate loss,of 
x. lifes! Lord Beconsfield went to the length of acclaiming that the treaty 
had secured for our Indian Empire an adequate and scientific frontier.” 
* But with the anfortutiate event that occurred in the assassination 
‘of Cavagnari, the Treaty of Gandamak was abrogated. - A second 
expedition to Afghanistan was undertaken and Kandahar was occupied. 
* When the question of retention of Kandahar came up for consideration, 
: Sandeman, then the e Governor-Generalis Agent in Baluchistan, 
strongl¥ opposed it on the ground thgt the retention of Kandahar would 
. alienate the Amir,* and that no English Government, whether 
Conservative or Liberal, had ever contemplated-its annexation. With. 
regard to Pishin and Sibi, however, he urged upon the Home 
Gaserngient the importance of retaining them. He tried to justify the . 
BHO claims on these districts on three grounds.” Politically, he, 
* argued, ‘ the &fghan claims on these districts, based on possession and 
use, were of the slenderest description; that in fact, they had ceased, 
fore more thay 100 years, to form an integral part of the Kingdom of 
Afghanistan, from whieh they were physically cut off by high mountain 
ranges.” From the ethnological point of view, he contended, ‘‘ the 
Afghan claims were equally untenable.” In Sandeman’s opinion the 
Pathan populations of Pishin and Sibi had no tribal sympathy with the 
` Afghans. ‘‘ But it is from a strategic point of view,” Sagdgnan’ 
asserted, ‘‘ that the retefition of these districts is most important.” By 
the ‘‘ acquisition of Pishin and Sibi, and the resulting control of the 
intervening tribes, we could have a frontier of 300 miles, guarded by an’ 
adequate force living under healthy conditions, in lieu of 700 miles 
inadequately ee pne in the ‘debilitating climates of the Indus 
Valley.” E - 

Not the Afghan claims on Pishin or Sibi, but Sandeman’ s own 
argumenis are untenable. The two districts at that time were in the- 
legitimate possession. of the Amir of Afghanistan. This was 
acknowledged by Col. Munro, Commissioner of Derajat, as he wrote to 

. Thornton, Secretary to the Government of India, that Pishin was ‘‘ in 

e the Amir of Kabul’s territory "80 Munro’s statement was based upon 
‘the eviden@y of Sandeman’s own. As Deputy Commissioner of 
Derajat he wrote to Munro, “I desire to state that the boundary 
‘geparating Afghanistan from Beloochistan occurs between Quetta and 


76 Ibid., p. 720. 

-17 Hansard, 1881, CCLIX, p. 180. 

78 Foreign ‘Department, January, iesi; Secret Supplement, No. 90. 
79 Thornton, op. cit., pp. 167-169, 

se P.P., 1877, LXIV, p. 822. 
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Pişhin.” s- That Sibi, likewise, was in the Amir’s territory waş' 
admitted by Lytton. While writing to Salisbury on May 10, 1877, he 
said: ‘‘ From Sibi the chiefs and headmen, subjects of the Amir,” 
recently waited on the British Agent in Khqlat for the purpose” of 
inviting his mediation in their domestic and intertribal quarrels... .”’* 
Uithnologically, too, the two districts were not outside the linaits of 
Afghanistan. What actually led Sandeman to conclude that the 
Pathans of these districts had no tribalsympéthy with the Afghans is 
difficult to say. Presumably, he was led by fancied imagingtion; since, 
as admitted qn all hands, the’ Pathans of thé Indian Borderland, 
belonged to the same ethnological group as did the Pathans of 
Afghanistan. Fraser Tytler has even cafled the Pathans true Afghans, 


e“ rulers of the country and principal’ element in its igh sme, 


population. ns Actually, if was on consideration of, the strategie 
importance of these two districts that Sandeman pleatled for their 
retention. He himself admitted that “ from ,the point, of view of 
expediency, there could be no question of the importance. of retainihg 
the territories under British rule.”  .In fact, the question was not 
one of right, but of policy. That policy was neither isolated nor locab; _ 
it was an invisible part ‘‘of a single Imperial question mainly 
dependent for its solution on the foreign padlicy of Her Majesty’s 
Govegnment.’”” © 

The controversy about the retention of Kahdahar was complicated , 
by the "proposal of Lord Roberts,’ who, like Rawlinson,’ stiggested a 
half measure. While guarding himself against the annexation of 
Kandahar, Roberts proposed -its milftary occupation. ‘‘ Even then we . 
should make our presence but little felt, merely controlling the foreign 
policy of the.ruler of that province.” But this was an impracticable _ 
proposition which was wholly impossible of execution. Napier of 
Magdala considered it ‘‘ of all measures’’ to be ‘ the wêrst °’, and, 
iherefore, urged that it should be put ‘‘ out of the question.” ** How 
could, indeed, the ‘British occupy Kandahar with troops, ‘and at the 
same time ‘‘ make our presence but little felt?” The question was, - 
either of annexation or relinquishment of Kandahar; between the two 


there could be no half-way house. ° 
81 Ibid., : 
82 P.P., Bis. Patih No. 1, pp. 171-72. ° 
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85 Lytton to Salisbury. i: 23, 1877, P.P., 1877, LXIV, p. 162. 
36 Memorandum, 29th May, 1880, PP., 1881, LXX, pp. 102- 10. 
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= Lord Roberts seemed to have changed his opinion when he stated 
his views on the Forward Policy in course of a speech in the House of 
Lords on March 7, 1898." *°. He characterised it as ‘‘ the policy of 
-endeavouring to extend, our influence over, and establish law and order 
on, that part of the border where anarchy, murder, and robbery, up to 

. the present have reigned supreme—a policy which has been attended 
-s with the happiest results in Baluchistan and on the Gilgit frontier, is 
necessiéated by the incontroverfible fact that a great European power 
is now within striking distance. of our Indian possessions and in 
immediate contact with a state for the integrity of which we have made, 

- ouyselves responsible?’ He thus summed up the policy as one which 
would secure “‘ political control over the robber-haunted no-man’s land , 
Arete: on our immediate frontier ’’ with a view to forestall any, 
'e European power from striking at the gates of India or destroying the 
integrity of the neighbouring state, Afghanistan, for which ‘‘ we have 
made oursel%es responsible.” 

The Forward Palicy, then, was one of slow but steady growth. 

It aimed at the defence of the North-West Frontier not only against 
foreign aggřession but also against the marauding proclivities of the 
turbulent tribes who inhabited the entire length of the Indian 
horderland. To that end was to be secured a strong and unified State’ 

in Afghanistan with well defined frontiers, within which | British 
influence was to be predominant, not by the mere desire of it, but by 

a steady control over the Amir’s foreign relations; and secondly, the 
frontier was to be slowly extended, to its logical limits through active 
Interference in the affairs of the predatory and warlike tribes of the 

North-West. œ ; 

Tt is proposed to conclude this chapter with a brief examination 

’ of the charges which had been brought against Russia at different stages 
of her advance in Central Asia. It has been frequently asserted,” and 
widely believed, that in the conquests of Tashkent and Samarqand, 

°». Kualjar* and Khiva, Russia had violated a pledge by overstepping the 
` dhilitary line that Gortchakow in his Circular Despatch of 1864 had 
set forth ““ with geographical precision ” as fixing the limit ‘‘ up to 
which we ate bound to advance and at which we must halt.” It is- 
true that in his Manifesto of 1864 Gortchakow referred fo a line between 

the lake Issyk Kul and the river Syr Daria (Jaxartes), and that he 
declared his intention to halt at this line with all the emphasis that his . 


d 


39 Hansard, 1898, -LIV, pp. 749-62. : 
#0 Many critics from Rawlinson to Fraser- Tytler bave held this view. 
* Kuljar was ocegpied by Russia in 1871. 

%1 Boulger, England and Russia in Central Asie, Voi, I., App. B, 
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` ; 
declaration might, contain. But, then, the declaration of an intention 


is not necessarily a national pledge; far less is it an international 
engagement. The emphasis in Gortchakow’s gtatement, if there is any, 


is not on the supposed promise of Russia to arrest her movements’ in‘ 


Central Asia; it only referred to Russia’s unwillingness to: encounter 
‘the political and physical difficulties. which were involved in any 


advance in Central Asia. „It is true that Gortchakow expressed his i 
Lope that Russia might avoid any further extension of her tefritories , 


in Central Asja, yet there is not a single line inthe whole Manifesto 


„which commits Russia to a policy of non-aggression. On the other. 


hand, the entire tone of the Despatche is directed to reserve perféct ` 


freedom for Russia in her dealings with fhe Central Asian K: 


and it is‘laid down with categorical precision towards the concluding’ - 


part of the Manifesto: The Imperial Cabinet in assuming this task 
takes as its guide the interests of Russia. 

If, indeed, there had ever been any ere between 
England and Russia which had -some binding force,” it was the 
Clarendon-Gortchakow- Agreement, by which Russia had boupd 
herself to recognise the territories of the Amir of Afghanistan as beyond 


the limits of her, sphere of influence.” This, agreement, far from , 


“binding, the hands of Russia, gave her a freehand to extend her 


territories. pp to the legitimate limits of the® Afghan Kingdom. If, 


therefore, the Russian advance in Central Asia has been’ quéstioned, it 
hag been done so in violation of the spirit of an agreement, to which 
England herself was a party. > i 

As a matter of fact, Russia was forced to advance in Central Asia 
by the sarne political and commercial interests,” which impelled the 
British Government to advance towards the frontiers of Afghanistan. 
The opening up of the semi-barbarous states in Central Abia to what 
has been called the superior civilisation of the West was destined to 
involve these two great European powers in a contest for imperialist 


possessions, in- which both were bound to strive for the maintenance of. 


an equilibrium of their might and greatness. In the determination of 
this point of balance the two countries were infallibly desifned to play 


their parts, “not by mere chance or choice, but by the inevitable logic . 


of the ‘birth and growth of their Asiatic Empires. It was this 


irresistible force that evet impelled them onwards till some natural” 


“boundaries had marked out their respective spheres. Of thes forward 
tendencies Afghanistan had often been a helpless victim till, with the 


s2 P.P., 1878, Vol. LXXV.p,-731. - 7 
gor Ferentyeff, England and free in Central Asia Vel. IF, pp. 154-56. 
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. - . 
lapse of time, the mutual interests of the contesting rivals and, lees 
significantly, the determination of the Afghans to maintain their 
independence, forced both England and Russia to set forth the limits. 
of their imperialist £ggression. i 


`". (Concluded) 
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A HISTORICAL AND CRITICAL STUDY OF, 
LYRIC POETRY IN BENGALI 


Dr. SATI GHOSH, M.A., D.PHIL. Ep as 


e e a 
CARYAPADAS : THE BEGINNINGS ° 
A : ; é 


To traee the development of Bengali Lyric Poetry, we must 

- mention the Caryapadas first. In 1916, the MSSe of the 47 Caryapadas, . 
composed by some 22 different poets wag discovered in Nepal by_the 
late Mahamahopadhyaya Dr. Haraprasad Shastri. 

è According to the eminent scholar, Dr. Suniti Kamar Chatterjee, . 
- the oldest specimens of Bengali language can be traced in the language 
of the Caryas, and the date, which they belong to, is—50- 1200 A.D. - 

HISTORICAL ACCOUN® OF THE Perton 
. e 


According to the eminent Historian, Dr. R. C. Majumdar, the 
second half of the tenth century (950-1200 A.D.) marked the splitting . 
` up, of ghe Pala Empire, and during this period, the Palas lost control 
-over Rast, and South Bengal and there is definite evidence of the 
existence of several Kingdoms in this region. (History *of Bengal, 
Vol. I., Chap. VI). During the years 988-1038 A.D., Mahipala I, 

- succeeded his father Vigrahapala If and recovered his paternal kingdom. 
According to the remark of Dr. Majumdar, the achievements of 
Mahipala must be. regarded as highly remarkable and he ranks as the 
greatest Pala Emperor after Devapala. 

‘The Sarnath inscription, which mentions ‘‘ hundred pious 
works ” refers to the repairs of the famous Buddhist Monuments of old 
undertaken by the orders of Mahipala. Two inscriptions (Nos. 32 & 38), 
dated the 11th year of Mahipala refer to the restoration and repairs af’ 
the monuments of Nalanda after they were destroyed or damaged by 
fire, and the construction of two temples at Bodh Gaya. eThe name of 
Mahipala is also associated with a number of big tanks and towns in 
North and West Bengal, according to age-old traditions. “TE ds 
perhaps not without significance ” ‘‘ that of all the Pala Emperors the 
name of Mahipala alone figures in popular: ballads, still current in * 
Bengal. Bengal has forgotten: the names of its great emperors, 
Dharmapala and Devapala but cherished the memory of the king, who 
saved it at a critical juncture.” (History of Bengal Vol. I, Chap. VI). 


e 
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Mahipala was succeeded by his son,:Nayapala whose reign marks tfe 


‘,° nrost onan evea of his long drawn struggle with the Kalachuri 


King, “ Karna "2 or , Lakshmi Karna ” of the West. The Pala kings,” 
constantly ene in hostilities with the Kalachuris gradually lost their 
hold over Western anid Eastern Bengal. Eastern, Bengal remained a 
seperaté independent kingdom, first under the Chandvas and then under 
wtheeVarmans. Though the Kalachuri power was crushed towards the 
close of the third quarter of the eleventh cenfury, A.D., the Palas could 
not take advantage of it, as they had to face two invasions, the invasion 
hy the Chalukyas of Karnata, and the invasion by the S8mvamsi ruler 
of Orissa’, named D Mahasivagupta Jay zati. 


The hostilities with theeKalachuris, in which the Pala rulers were 
CO ly engaged and the foreign invasions from the South’ and the 
West shook thg Pala kingdom to its very foundations. They not only lost * 
Eastern, Western and Southern. Bengal, but their power in Magadha - 


> wag also reduved to a mêre shadow. A clear evidence of this is furnished 


by four inscriptions found at Gaya (History of Bengal Vol. I, Chap. VI). 

Thus towards the middlé of the eleventh century, the Pala 
Emperor started breaking ‘up, and the period, eovered by the three 
reigns of Kumar Pala, Gopala III and Madanpala (1120-1155 A.D.) 


* saw the final collapse of the Pala kingdom. 


The circumstances ,eleading to the catastrophe are not fully known, 
but two of the main causes were undoubtedly invasions from outside and 
disruption from within. — . 

With the disintegration of the Pala Empire, Bengal became 
divided into a number of small independent kingdoms. 

The historicel facts tell us that Bengal was in a state of serious 
political turmoil, when the Caryas were written. 


e 
Tur CARYAS, WHAT THEY ARE: 


“ The subject matter of these old Bengali Caryapadas °”, says 
“Br. Suniti Kumar Chatterjee, “is highly mystical centring round the 
esoteric doctaines and erotic and. yogic theories and practices of the 
Sahajiya school of Buddhism ” (History of Bengal Vol. I, Chap. XID. 
The esoteric character of the caryapadas is evident from the fact that 
they are furnished with commentaries to explain the inner meaning. 
A close stady of the subject matter reveals that they were homely talks 
on Spiritual experiences and the imageries were-mostly collected from 
the every day life of the common people and not from learned books. 
This however gives scope to -an assumption thatthe caryapadas: were 
religious talks give& -to people most of whom perhaps were not 


- 
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atcustomed -to reading or writing. This assumption, however ts 
corroborated by the fact that these padas were set to tines so that - 
ùt least the major portion of the disciples could Memorise them pund ` 
remember them by constant. repetition. Thé names of tunes such as, 
Rag Bhairabi, Patamanjari, Baradi, Rag Gabda, Rag Aru, Rag Gurjari, 

etc., etc. are written on the top of the verses. The rhyme is the 4° 
“ couplet ’’ form or Doha; which is specially, suitable for memorising. + 
The word ‘‘ Dhru ” at the®’end of each®couplet is Also significané of the 

fact that they were meant to be ‘repeated. This, assumpfion explains 
andther factor Slanguage traits. About the language of the Caryas, 
‘Dr. Suniti Kumar Chatter jee says that the character of the language’of . 
the Carya-songs is clear enough. It is'aeNew Indo-Aryan speech, as 

it “showse the characteristic New Indo-Aryan simplification Wtethe 
*Middle-Indo-Aryan double consonants, with accomparmy ing compensa- e ” 
tory lengthening of the preceding vowel (e.g., Vriksha rukkha rukha; 
Bhakta Bhatta Bhata; V arma Banna Bana, etc.)” (History of Bengal, 
Vol. I, Chap. XII). These traits show that the languagesof the caryas 
belongs to a dialect group—the conversational language of the common 
people of that age. It, however, supports our assumption firmly that the 
Caryas were specially meant for those people who did not know 
Sanskrit or Pali and obviously those people were less influenced by 

or thedo Brahmanistic or Buddhistic religion og culture. 


REFLECTIONS or SOCIETY AND AGE 


The quotations from a number of verses will amply prove that the 
people which the Caryas speak of, belonged to the lewest stratum of 
society. We hear of the Savaras, the Candalas and Domas, people. who 
were outcasts according to the laws of orthodox Brahmanjstic Hindu 
society. F 


In the History of Bengal, Vol. I, Chapter XV, we have an account 


in. the following paragraph “‘ The early Caryapadas of Bengal refer 
to. Doma, Candala and Sabara. The first two are still well- known in 
Bengal and occupy the lowest stratum of society. a 


The Savaras are frequently referred to ‘in literature, socal 

with Bengal, and probably figure in Paharpura-sculptures. ‘heir 
primitive and even indécept practices influenced the higher classes as, 

- will be seen later. The Doma lived outside the town and were regarded 

as untouchable. They made baskets and looms. The Doma women 

were of loose chavacter and moved about singing and dancing. Whe 
Savaras lived in the hills. Their women folk wore’ ear-rings’ and 
decorated -themselves with pea-cock tails and garl@nds of ‘ gunja ” 


. 
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seeds. The Cnandalas are said to have occassionally abducted married 


X women from their homes.” 


. We quote below some verses in which such ‘descriptions are found, - 
which are very faithful to the above account. In a verse, composed by 


Savaracarya, the life of the Savaras is described in detail. The verse, 

+, starts with the following couplet ‘‘ Uncha Uncha ‘Pavata, tahin basat 

savafi bali morangi piccha parahina savari girata gunjari mali * Dhru.” 

On, the ‘top of the verse is written *“ Rag Baladdi ° and the word 

“ Dhru ” is ‘vritten åt the end of tlte couplet. The meaning of the 

cqauplet is :—High hills; where lives the Savara girl that Savara woman 

. has-put on the featherg of the pea-cock’s tails and also ‘wears the garland, 
made of ‘‘ gunja’’ seeds. e : : i 

æ Nt another verse, there ‘is a line :—“ Nagara Bahirirea Dombi, 


a3 


e Tolfori Kudia e (Dombi, your hut is outside the town). In another « 
. @,. ‘ oa oo . . i . oes, 
verse, there is a line ‘‘ Kanhe gai tu kama candali Dombi ta agali nahi’ 


- chinali ” (‘ Kahha says, Ok Dombi, you are Candali, mad with sex- 
passion and thpre is no other woman more loose charactered than you.) 
‘The. references in these verses alsout the people, treated as outcasts in. 
socfety, definitely points out, that it was the Brahmanistic society, which 
the Caryas speak of, and the age, ‘in which the Caryapadas were 


‘composed, must have belonged ‘at bottom to the Brahmins, who had-, 


this very important factor very little material can be found in the Caryas, 
for. drawing up a social picture of that age. Here and there are stray 
references, which give’us an idea about the life of the people. 


In some verses, we have the word, ‘‘ Bibha ’’ mentioned ‘as the 


full control over the religious and intellectual life of India. Extepting. 


most intimate reMtion between aman and a woman. In the line 
* “ Kanha Dombi Bibahe Calila,’’ even if the mystical interpretation is _ 


taken into cont, the word ‘‘ Bibha ’’ means the closest union of Kanha 
and Dombi (the word “ Dombi’’ here stands for mystic realisation). 
In another verse, there is a line ‘‘ Calila Kanha mahasuha sange ”’ 
ot Carya—13) the meaning of which is “ Kanha is going to have “ Sanga ’ 
mn ‘With `“ Mahasuha ° (here the word “ Sanga” stands for widow— 
remarriage œ marriage outside ritualism and the word “ Mahasuha ” 
stands for mystic realisation). The above- references show that 
marriage not only united a man and a woman, but it was perhaps the 
most important ritualistic social , function just as in modern times. 
This also points to the Hindu (Brahmanistic) society, the social customs 
of which are still pr evalent. : 
"Though marriage was considered as thè lawful and desirable union’ 
between a man and a woman, sex-passion is often mentioned in these 
verses. There are afSo repeated comparisons of sex-pleasure with mystic 
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` realisation by the Siddbas, who were considered to be men of learning 
aiid high culture. From the above facts, it may be inferred that the ' 
. sense of morality in this respect was perhaps not very strict in those days 
among the people, who belonged to the dowest stratum of society, 
They seemed to be more. ne so far as sex-complex sex-obsession was, 
concerned. ; 

About the food and drink of “the people in those days? the, 
Caryapadas refer to drinkiag at liquor-ghops, where the ‘‘ Saundika’s.’ 
wife sold the liquor, fermented by the fine powder of the eoot of a tree 
(Carya—3). o 

About the furniture, used by the onik of, those days, we lave 
_ references of the bed-stead, mirror and fock with key in the Caryas. 

As regards recreations, we have references to the game of SahesP in: 

, detail in the Caryas. We also have references to, both vocal and 
instrumental music, dancing and theatrical performances. The Caryas 
also mention “ Vina ” with thirty two strings, which was played upon - 
ag in modern times.. | ` ° 

As means.of conveyance, the Gayana frequently refer to boats, 
including sea-going vessels. There are detailed descriptions of the pats 
of a boat, such as Oars, helm, ropes for towing and fixing it to a wooden 

- post mast, sails, wheels, instrument for boiling éut water, etc. `s 
e We also have the references of capturing qimels by snares and it is 
evideng tht camels were used in those days as beasts of buen. 


Tue PHILOSOPHY OF THE CaRYAS | 3 
It must be remembered that with the disintegration of the Pala 
Empire, there was an end of Buddhist influence in religion and culture 
in Bengal, the decadence in orthodox Buddhist religious, philosophy 
however can be marked from the eighth century, when a dominating 
influence of .Tantrikism was bringing about changes in both Hinduisti 
and Buddhism. Without going into detail it may be said that Tantrik 
philosophy introduced the worship of a female god and the worship of ` 
the creative energy of God, the creator, in the form of a wanan. The 
ways of Tantrik-worship however, were highly mystica? and it also 
introduced the chanting of ‘‘ mantras ” (incantation). The exact date 
of the infiltration of Tantrjkism into Buddhism is difficult to trace. It, 
can only be ‘said that within four centuries, from the eighth to the 
twelfth, three off-shoots of Buddhist philosophy, Bajrayan, the 
Kalchakrayan and the Sahajayan originated and developed due to ‘the 
influence of Tantrikism. -The influence of these three doctrines were 
~ most domineering in Magadha and Bengal wheré the Pala Empire 


Pad be 
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“started breaking up from the middle of the tenth century, and the Hinfu 


Brahmanistie philosophy was trying to recapture its lost glory and 
influence ‘in Societ3 7; Buddhism ‘received a fresh and great impetus for 
revival during the reign æ Mahipal I. A close observation would show 
‘that the Caryas were written during 950—1200 A.D., the date of the 
rule o:*Mahipaia I being 988—1038 A.D. 


* As we have said before, the philosophy of the Sahajayanis is | | 


preached through thé Caryapad&s. According to this philosophy, when 
a man reachts the state of “t Sahaja *, he is freed from all worldly ties. 
He forgets the distinction between his ownself and gthers. All worldly 
senses such as the sente of time, etc. , are lost to hin, and he develops the ` 
consciousness that the worldeis like an illusion—a -dream without sleep 
(Araf bihune suina jaiso). This passive state of mind gradualty reaches : 
thè state of eg¢tasy. When a meditator is absorbed in ecstasy, he is” 
possessed by a sort of madness, and no worldly attraction can make him 
get, over this*state of mind. The mystic joy,. which fills his mind 
appears to him as thesonly, eternal and absolute truth. This ecstasy ` 
however, makes all the sense- org’ins inactive, and takes away the power 
of? sense-perception. 


This passive state of mind liberates the human being from all 


worldly bondage and there can be no other way of salvation. The“ 
Sahajayanis believed tltat ‘‘ Bodhi Chitta” or the state, of mind, 


. described above, can be achieved by cultivating two characteristics of 


the mind—one is ‘‘ Sunyata” or complete vacuity of the mind with 
regard to the pleasures and: pains ofeworldly life; all worldly attractions 
and all worldly affairs. The other is—‘* Karuna ”’ or eternal compas- 
sion for all the cr€atures of the world.. These two are however described 
as ‘‘ Purusha ’’ and * Prakriti’’, corresponding terms for which are 
“ Matter ’’eand “ Energy ” and they are imagined in the forms of a 
man and a woman. Naturally enough, when it was explained to the 
common people, that the combination of these two was the source of 
the ecstatic realisation of a mystic soul, it was often compared the 


pleasures of sexual union between a man and a woman. 


e 
$ e 
Tatimary CHARACTER 


In the light of the developed literature of the present day, the 
Carya-sougs can hardly be classified as such. As we have remarked 
before they were homely and esoteric talks on spiritual experiences. 
The’ Siddhas of the Sahajayan School tried to explain to their disciples, 
(recruited mostly from the common people) their mystic realisation or 
the subjective reali&tion or truth as a felt reality. The new discovery; 


. 
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‘that they made in the realism of realigation—this they set to tune for 
théir ‘disciples. There was. the exaltation of a new discovery, the, sure 
proclamation of something seen, heard, tasted, smelt, grasped—that 
is realised through all the senses. The lyric yose dut of these emotfonal 


assertions and interspersed through these padas for the lyrical element . 


creeps in with the Subjective realisation of truth as a distinct entity. 


We find homely imageries conveying an emotion—that is acknowledged 
as the sure test of the Isrical fervenf of tMe mind. {ndeed | though 
meant primarily for religious purpose, the emotional upsprging is too- 


strong, and glimpses of the awareness of the mihd, set free from the 
. Classical bondage of Sanskrit and Prakrit is clearly evidenced and that 
is, what it should be. There. is hei®, .ê feedoni from tradition, an 
assertion of the individual mind to seek and “And its goal—a chayatgerigac, 

, that is to “be found also i in the literary history of the Couniry. s 
If we are to link it with the thought pattern of the following age, 


7a 


we should emphasise its anti-traditional charactgr. the peculiarities of- 


its homely images and the emphasis on ‘individuality. AL these tHree 


characteristics can be traced in our gubsequent literary” history with. 


ease. Indeed whatever may be the language pattern, the right eto 
descend from ‘ Latinism’ of the Aryabarta is a predominant Bengali 
trait and is abundantly witnessed here. . 

i > e à 


: e 
. Tae Cause or THR DISAPPEARANCE OF FURTHER PADAS 
. 


The Palas favoured Buddhism which, had’ run its course in India. 
The short time of resurgence of the rival order made the -Brahmins 
fight it tooth and nail and its total disappearance in ePengal points to 
tlie vehemence of such opposition. ‘This is the reason pein that can 
explain the disappearance of further Padas by Buddhist Siddhas. The 
disciples, whom they talked. to were won over by’ the militant 
Brahmanism and the sacred Caryas were taken by devoted disciples to 
Nepal, Bhutan, Tibet and other places. Hardly any one was left. to 


know its meaning and revere the ancient lore, it contained. Uneared . 


for, in thig hot climate, they withered bit by bit and disappear’ ed. The 
subsequent , absence of any work in the language ample justify the 
conclusion. 


The temporary resuggence of Buddhism, that we talked se was | 


stamped out by the encircling Brahmanism. - Indeed the gobbling up 
of the remains and the subsequent emergents of a new form of religious 
cult in Caitanya movement point unmistakably (due to the presence of 
Sahajiyabad) tc- the long process of assimilation and ss gh supply 
of new blood i in the religious vein. - - |” en 
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» SCHWEGLER-ON HUME 
“e AVINAS CHANDRA GuHa, M.A., B.L. 


Oo. 3 
~w. Advocate, High Court, 


Leie President, Bar Association, High Court, Calcutta," 


In ideag of necegsary connexion, Hume admits, we exceed 
experience and proceed to the creation of notions for which in strict: 
ness we have no authority. Ẹxactly so, says Kant, no authority in 
experience. But, then, adds Hume, none in your a priori notions 
either. Whence, then, asks Kant are ideas of necessity derived at 
all? Why, from custom, replies Hume. And what’s ċusiom? asks 
Kant, explain what you mean by it. By custom I mean, eepiées 
Hume, that we obtain fhose notions of necessity only frem being’ 
accustomed to certain transitions on the part of our ideas. 
Accustomed ?—eries Kant—that’s a circulus in definiendo. Why do we 
be accustumed to such transitions at‘all? There lies the rub. Why? 
—Hume warms up—because we are accustomed to see that one thing 
follows another in time, we conceive the idea that it must follow, 
and from it; of a relation of such cession we make a relation of 
causality : these are ideas inevitably associated together—notions of 
necessity rest at last only on this association of ideas. ‘ Not proven’ 
still—smiles the German sage at the Szotch philosopher—‘‘ Because 
we are accustomed &c., we therefore conceive the idea.&c.’’ We 
conceive the idea, then? That it is not given in experience, that in 
it we exceefl experience, you yourself have admitted. Verily the 
notion,of causality is not a datum of experience, though that of 
sequence is ; for connexion in time you too afirm, is naturally—some- 
thing different from connexion in causality and experience exhibits to 


us only the connexion in time—the sequence. But I said it also— 
$ . 


* Old alumnus of the Presidency College, Calcutta. Alumniate--1891-1895. By 
courtesy of Sri Dviiendraneth Guha. 
11—1883P——NIT 
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“Hume repeats rather tamely—that sequence and causality were ‘notions 
intimately and inevitably associated together: Whén the mind 
” perceives the former, the latter, too, is, ofcourse, dragged along „with 
it. It’s merely a matter of sheer associftion of ideas., Thank you, 


, says Kant, I had forgotten that. Yes, surely, the notions of sequence: 


and causality are associated, inasmuch as one (causality) follows the 
other (sequence). But how and why doeg one follow, or be dragged 
along with, the other? ‘Or, for the falter of that. How would you 
` explain the genesis of the nofion of causality ?—And that’s the bone 
of contention. -,Besides, your association—theory is based, as eit 
séems, on a false analogy. ‘The agsociation. fn question is not @é all 
like the association of two cognitive idea@ presented consecutively, as 


the sight of a piano and its sound. There both the ideas, stgh and | 
sound are given in experience and an association being thus establish- 


ed, where one is reproduced, the other follows i in its train, naturally 


A. 


and unquestionably. But here in the case of notions® of necessity, ` 


reproduction is, of course, out of the question when their production 
has still to.be evolved. . Before an association of ideas can be said to 
exist at all and to work out its natural psychological, consequences, 


there must be the ideas themselves, whose association is sought to be 


established. And this revives the old crux in a new shape: How do 
you think the notion of causality dawned in Apon your mind for the 
first time?—For the first time, I ask, when there was ne antecedent 
association between the notion of sequence and that of causality? 
Surely, as you admit, it is not furnished by experience, as its counter- 
part, the notion of. sequence, as you say it is a mere transiiion from 
the latter. But that’s only begging the question, &s I ‘have already 
contended. How “is the transition effected?—This is the point at 


stake and your custom or your association has not solvet it a whit 


Let me now, Mr. Hume, sum up my position. 1. That we do 
possess notions of necessity, we both admit. 2. From witbin or 


without, that’s the question. 3. That we do not obtain them fram: 


without hasbeen clearly shown and you admit the fact: Our ex- 
perience tells.us, at moat, that one thing does follow anafher unfalter- 
ably, but not that it must. 4. The notions, therefore, come from 
within—from the subject alone. They area priori. Once produced, 
whether they may afterwards be reproduced automatically i. é., with- 
. out any contribution on the part of the subject) is, of course, a quite 
different question. Well, but mind—the almost resigning Hume still 
persists—mind, your a priori notions are not objection—proof either. 
Why, Sir?—inquires Kant, For, replies Hume, knowledge a priori 
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extends only to what is identical, and the effect is diferent from the, 


_ cause, The former therefore, cannot be discovered in the latter * 


* The writer wrote this article, while he was reading in the Third-yeat B.A. Class 
in 1898. From this college, he tool his B.A. degree in the more difficult ‘A course’ with 
Honours in Sanskrit, standing first in the first division in 1895 in the list of which he was 
the unique figure, securing very high marks in each paper. h: B.A. students of the 

» period had the choice between the two courses ‘A’ and, ‘B’, ‘A’ course included 
English, Mathematics, Sanskrit, Philosophy, History and Additional Mathematics and the 
students had to take up Ignglish aud Ylathematics aMi any three among Sanskrit, 
Philosophy, Histgry and Additional Mathematiqs. The writer toot Philosophy, History - 

e and Sanskrit. His School and College: careers were all along simply, brilliant. ‘The 

cateers and activities of the writer will be read with interest if the reader peruses the article 

“fagat aaa” which appeared in “ Sanskrit-Sahitya-Parishat-Patrika’’, Calcutta, Vol. 

XXXIII, Nos.. 2-8, June-July, 1959, p? 17-2), 29-33 respectively. The book is available 

in the Cqlége ‘Library. Do., Do., dekada ledro of University Central Library, as 
per etter No: 1/2284, 25th Sept., 1950, from the’ Univ. Librarian, Calcutta; Do., Do., 

* Do., from the Pringtpal, Sanskrit College, Calcutta, as per Letter No. 186/L of the 6th 

Sept., 1950; see also, - Cafaanag” —-Reference Cards: 182. Ca. 949.: 1, National 

Library, Caleusta; ‘‘Sabityacarcciya Avinasa Candra,” “‘Gitavilane Avināśa 

wS Candra '—Card Catal logue of Oriental Languages : Author Cards—Bengali and Sanskrit: 

182: ca, 949.1; “ Speech delivered on the gecasion of Mr, Avinas Chandra Guha Chaudhuri 

a . a having urrived’at the age of seventy ” ,1944.... Card Catalogue of European 

Languages: Author Card: 169, F. 6. National Library, Calcutta; Roy, Bakharganjera 

Itihasa, p. 152; Jack, Calendar of Estutes in the District of Bakarg inj, Caleutta, 1915, pp. 

~ 182, 184, 158, 178, 235, 248, 249 290, 310, 336, 359, 864, 870, 377; Gupta, Agvint Kumar 

Barisal, 1385, pp. 427-429; Patuakhali Municipality, Annual Report, 19838- 1939, para..8, 

Barisal ; Dr. Bagchi, Juristic Personality of Hindu Deit'es, Foreword, vi, Asutosh . 

Mookerjee. Legtures, 1931, University of Calcutta; Sen, Smyiti-Mandira (Bengali 

Fiction), Calcutta, Vaigakha, 1807, Notice; Do., Tireba-Yatra (Do.), First ed., Calcutta, 

1818, “Introduction; Navyabbarat (Bengali Monthly), Calcutta, 1299, Sravan, Asvin, 

Kartick, Magh,. Falguna, Chaitra ; 1300, Vadédkha, Falguoa; 1801, Jyaistha; 1802, 

Sravan, Agrahayana ; 13803, Vaisakha ; 13801, Falguna; (Poems); 1807, Magh, Chaicsra; 

1308, Kartick, Magh ; €3°9, Vaisakha, Falguna; 1810, Bhadra; 1817, Magh; 1325, 

Tyaigtha, Chartres (Reviews on Books); Bbarati (Do.), Calcutta, 13)9, Agrabayana (Vedic 

article); The Calcutta University Law College Magazine, Vol. XX, 1950-51; Do., Vol. 

XXII, 1954; Do® Vol. XXIII, 1955; Vidyasagar College Magazine, Calcutta, rot XXX, 

. Winter Number, 1952; dea ma AARNA AA ANR WaT, 

age; Wale“ anaa, Vries (asta cd sears ma) ia aTa 

RAR”, ya wea, yom TUM, LIAL Ta; The Calcutta Review, Aug , 1955; 88 C.L J. 5n-12n, 

pe a 134-19n, 1951; Ghosh, Kavitavali, Calcutta, 1347; Presidency College Register, Part II, 

* 1927; Calcutta University Law College, Calendar 1939-40, Ed. 
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FELICITATIONS TO THE, CALCUTTA . 
UNIVERSITY FOOTBALL AND 
- WATERPOLO TEAMS 


Suri N. K. Guosz, B.A, LL.B. Gees), 


e 
Ragrister- at-Law, Chairman, Calcutta University Sports Board. 


A very pleasant function took place at the. Darbhanga Hall, on 


20th October 1955, when the Vice- -Chaticellore and the members of” the . 


Syndicate felicitated the members of the *Caleutta University* Footpall 


team, winners of the North Zone ‘Inter- University Football 1955, and - 


the Calcutta University Waterpolo team, winners-of the Puter- University. 


Waterpolo Championship 1955, at a tea party. "There, was a large. 


gathering. Besides the Vice-Chancellor Prof. N. K. Sidhaite, Shif N. 


K. Ghose, Chairman of the Sports Bogrd, Dr. ‘D. Chakrabarti, Registiar . 


and General Secretary of the Sports Board, following members of dhe 
Syndicate Prof. J. P. Neogy, Principal Someswar Prosad Mukherjee, 


_ Shri Gopal Haldar, Shri Mohit K. Moitra, Shri Kalidas Ray, Shri 


Chapalakanta Bhattacharjee, evinced their interest in ` sports by 


their presence. It is gratifying that the present Sports Board has 
been able to expand its activities considerably due to the fostering care 
and encouragement from the present Vice- Chancellor and the members 
of the’ present Syndicate who hate been very helpful in all matters 
affecting sports aid welfare of the students’: Shri S; Banerji, Captain 
_of the Calcutta University Football team hàrrated how our team won 
the various matches at Jaipur and ultimately. won the North Zone 
Final and then proceeded to Hyderabad where our team ùnfortunately 
lost to the Osmania University, winners of South Zone Final by a 
solitary goal under most -adverse circumstances. Shri B. Pandey, 


captain of the Calcutta University Waterpolo team, winners ọf- 


the Inter-University Waterpolo Championship 1955, narrated his 
‘experiences and expressed regret that although @alcutta was 
the cradle and home of celebrated swimmers, and coaches from Calcutta 
were even now giving swimming lessons in Bombay, Calcutta 
was gradually losing its “pride of plave because of lack of adequaté 
facilities for coaching and exercise, and urged that provision for a 
swimming pool for the University students was an.urgent necessity. 
Prof. N. K. Sidhanta, Vice-Chancellor while congratulating the students 
on their achievements urged them to become true,sportsmen and spoke 
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in encouraging terms about ddequate provisions being made in near. 
future ‘to train up the students from the school stage in all the varigas 


“games and also expressed his. expectation of the students of the 
‘Uniyersity having a swimming pool of their own within ‘a short time. 


Sri N. K. Ghose, Chairm&n, Sports Board offered hearty thanks to the 
Vice-Chancellor and his colleagues in the Syndicate for having arranged 
this delightful function to encourage the students and assured them 


„tha? given proper facilities the students of the Calcutta University would 


win laurels everywheie and expressed his hop® that there would be many 

more such fifnctions in future. s 

e > After tea a group photograph of the members of thè Football and 

Waterpolo teams witle the Vice- Cee was taken. i 
° Ld 


NY a se . i ., 


Reviews aid Rotices of Books 


Defce. J. Sutherland. Laurence Sterne: J. W. Jefferson. Charles - 
_ Lamb: E. Blinden’ „The British Council. Longmans, Green & Co.. 
Two Shillings each. : 


One’ of. the many culgural activities of the British Council is the 
publication of the ‘‘ Writers and their Work ” series of booklets. Each ., 
of the booklets contains biographical materials, a fresh critical approach ` 
and, a select- bi bfiography. About 70 works have been already published, e 
and the standard is excellent. . What strikes opes particularly is ‘the 
freshness of appreciation which reveals at® times eclimpses of beauty and 
„interest unnoiiced even by a trained academie mind. ee ow 
ne Disa, iS $9 often referred to as “a person well, known for his 
Pee writings ” that he is in danger of being more admiied than yead. 

. Sutherland kas therefore done real salvage work „by rescuing Defoe out 
Tits numerous writings and by presenting him as a man: who” should also 
be well known for his numerous activities ande even mom numerous 
interests. It is this astonishing range *of interests which is so closely - 
related to the vitality of his works, and his numerous writings are only s% 
many facets‘of his restless and energetic mind. As Dr. Sutherland points 
out, Defoe had not only a presence of mind but also “a courage that. 
matched bis capacity for getting into trouble ’’ and ‘‘ the patient fortitude 
of. the tradesman.” But the tradesman was &lso an artist and the 
strength’ of his realism lies perhaps more in his imaginatiqn than in 
observation. l ; : 

Sterne’s gaicty can be properly appreciated only in the context of his 
iliness. His character is of a7” kind which requires, as Mr, Jefferson 
points out, “ iender and careful handling’, and Mr. Jefferson’s essay is 
‘a delicate study not only of the life of Sterne but also of the eccentricities 
of his writings. Whatever may be said against Sterne as a man or as a 
writer, he had a technique of his own, a singular and often lov@ble way of 
interrupting his narratives with enormous asides and parentheses. Even 
his affectation, if we choosé to be sympathetic; is found to be humour 
which alone matvhes his sentiment, and even what Mr. Jefferson calls “ an 
imaginative interest in physiological aspects ’’—the nose being a notable e 
example—is’ only a part of the pattern of his world of humour which 
‘Mr, Jefferson.has revealed so sympathetically. K 

Mr. Blunden’s essay on Lamb is another sympathetic study, and 
sympathy alone can lead to the understanding of a sensitive writer ‘like 
“ Lamb, the frolic and the géntle.’’ Mr. Blunden does not plead; he only 
traces the delicate beauties and joys of Lamb’s moods, thoughts and {words 
against an intimate background of his deep sorrows. The style of [Lamb 
varies but whether in Dream Children or in A Bachelors Complaint, sin 
Satan in search of a Wife or in his plea for the reading of Shakespeare, 

° 
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_ the writer in spite of his oddities gives us the sense of «an enc chanting 
+ ‘persontlity, “and it is the reyelation of- this personality which -makes 
i Mr, Blundeén’s s study “ a special pleasure.’ : 

The booklets i in the * Writers and their Work ” series are a successful 
venture. But the British Council should now try to remove a‘long felt, 
want. -It is a history of Engish ‘Literature on the -following lines :— 

_ Social Background; (b) General Cultural background relating to 

Literature; (c) Literary tendencies and movęments: (d) Types of Litera- 

ture; (e) Detailed stitdies of representative writers and their representative 

ki aches (f) Suitable extracts from their w ritings; (g) Suitable illustra- 
etions; (A) Select Bibliographies; (i) Index. .A work consisting of 8 or 4, 
handy volumes cn the lines indicated above w ill be surely w elcomed by all’ 

_ forcign students of English Jit@ature. 


- Ye " Prabodh Chaadra Ghosh * 
s oa $ e à ria P . 
> © : 
~- © Katheuine Mansfield—I. . A. Gerdon. Aldous Huxley—J. Brooke. 


Christopher e Fry—D, Stanford. The British Council. Longmans, 
Green & Co.” Two Shi#lfngs each. 
i e 


i 


* Without implying that English literature in modern times has become 


less English, it is possible to suggest that it tends to be more cosmopolitan. 
. - The development of ecenomic and political relations, and the expansion of 


science have brought Great Britain into close contact with var iouscouptries 
of moré than one continent and have broadened her interests and enlarged 


`- her sympathies. The natural consequence is a new cultural devetopment 
which now forms a very vital element in the modernness of modern: English 
literature: : 

Mr. Gordon is right in believing -that the material of Katherine 
Mansfield’s stories i is ‘‘ in the central tradition of the English novel.” But 
her talent was not quite English: It was peculiarly sensitive and delicate 

rt and it fed itself ‘on the nostalgie memories of colonial life with the result 
that something of her past went into her future and that wherever she lived, 
in England or on the continent, she was in New Zealand everywhere. In 
A Birthday the scene is so accurately sketched that one can identify even 
the actual house on a particular street in Wellington. As with Mr. Gordon 

* We pursue Katherine Mansfield, story by story, from place to place, we 
e find an exile, x solitary soul, betrayed by life, tremulous with tears, but 
conrageous%ein her feelings and nearly always confident of her art. 
Wnatever was her experience of life, she never really lost her faith in herself, 
which is the reason why she is so assured in her craft, so precise and 
. accurate and right in expression, and despite efailure in life so profoundly 
wise in ber understanding of it in her art. The delicate and yet keenly 
analytieal study of Mr. Gordon is a convincing plea for the conclusion: 
* After Katherine. Mansfield... . the short story can never be the same 
again,” : 

Aldous Huxley i is a typical representative of modern Western culture 

because, as Mr, Brooke points out, “ he remains a strangely paradoxical 


. ~ 
* ~ 
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figure: an inteilectual who profoundly distrusts the intellect, a pensualist., 
with an innate loathing for the body, a naturally religious man who * 
“remaing an iimpenitent rationalist.” The «dominapt note in |Huxley’s 
Writings is one of intellect, and there is nearly £lways a touch wot the jesting 
Pilate in his approach to life; yet, as Mr. Brooke rightly remarks, ithere are 
in his poetry echoes ‘of the romantica: of the eighteen-nineties |- 
Shepherd to you tall poplars tune your flute: ae 
‘Let them piercy.keenly, subtly shréll, ce : 
The slow blue rumour of the hill; : ew 
Let the grass ery with an anguish of eyening gold, | 
And the great sky he mute. ES 


That Huxley ` "is striving for a synthesis of contradictory elements is 
obvious from The Perennial “Philosophy. @ But:ence again, as Mr. Brooke 


warns us, ib must be noted that his interest in mysticism has kaoa 


his scienfific spirit which is. quite alert in his recent work. 
“ The main spring of Fry’s work ’ A according to My Stanford, is è 
his intuition of the presence of mystery:’’ : It is probably the redsén a 
Fry has chosen poetry as the medium of his drama for poetry alone can... 
give us the deeper levels of experience or, as Baudelaire regnarks, through 
poetry alone can the soul see glories Lgyond the? grave. So Fry'sings in 


Å Rreap of Prisoners: 


s% 


e 
Deal me high,- deal me low. 
Make my deeds . ; | 
My nameless needs. 
ee | know I do not: know. ` 
Ft ig this sense of mystery which lies at the root of the religious 
element in the writings of Fry whose contribution to the revival of religious 
interest in modern English literature is so significant because jit is so 
different from that of a poet like Flitt. In his poetic drama Fry attempts 
fesh forms. A Sleep of Prisoners is a Passion Play in which contemporary ' 
experience and « Piblical setting are integrated by ‘Reans of al dream- 
technique that leads to self-discovery. Fry’s comedy, again, is aicomedy = 
of mood and season which means, as Fry himself explaing, “ that the 
scene, the season and the cHaracters are bound together in one climate.” 
According to Mr. Stanford, it is the more powerful current of inevitability 
that distinguishes Fry’s tragedy -from his comedies. The Firstborn is 
based on the captivity of the Jews and their escape. ‘‘ The people in thjs - , 
drama do not dwell in the single dimension of ‘ stage’ time: We'learn e’ 
of their pasts, snd how their pasts exist like open wounds informing their 
rresent.’’ In his sense of mystery inherent in life Fry often strikes a note 
of Oriental mysticism which once again proves how modern culture in 
England is growing actively conscious of the message from other lands. 
The “ Writers and their Work™- publications are -po ular and 
successful. We now invite the attention of the British [Council e 
to the néed for a well-planned and up-to-date history of British Culture and 
for a history of the influence of the West on modern Indian cultute—a 
work in which Indian scholars will gladly help the Council. | 
° l 
- : ; Prabodh Chandra Ghosh 


ar 








a 
. 


rs « ~ Ourselves 


Acs oF RETIREMENT or UNIVERSITY 'LEACHERS 


= The University Senate at its meeting held on the 10th December 
unanimously” accepted. the recommendation @f the Syndicate fixing the 
age of retirement of all whole-time University teachers at 62, provided 
ibe Syndicate may in exceptional cases and on the reopm-nendation 
of. committee consisting: of the Vice- Chancellor; “the Treasurer aid 
the Dean of the appropritie Badbliy, by a special resolution extend 
= theater of the appointment of a whole- time teacher up to 65, subject 

‘to *the . condition that such extension shall not be for more than two 
a prenrs t a timè. This resolution of the Senate has thus substantially 

altered an @rdinance under the Calcutta University Act-1951, which 

fixed the agè‘ of retirement of all University teachers, either whole- 

time or part-time, at 60s ° 

‘ 
CES -3 a ane * a 


PRESIDENT OF COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY IN CALCUTTA 
> ae - a a : e e 


s ‘Dr. Grayson Kirk, President.of Columbia University, New York; 
visited our University in this month. Dr. Kirk has come out to this 
country as a guest of the Government of India and his interest lies in 
strengthening the bonds of cultural: understanding. He was entertained 

. atatea party in:¢he University where he spoke a few words on the | 

=æ aims and ideals of higher education in the United States to-day. 

Dr.. Kirk also visited the Ramkrishna Mission Institute of Culture in 

the city, „and. there he spoke at some ‘length on the Problems of 

International Peace. The discussion created a good deal of interest 

in the meeting and many questions’ were put to the learned speaker 

about the different aspects and complexities. of international peace. 

Dr. Kirk vary patiently and courteously tried to answer the questions. 


e ‘ a a 


- RAMANANDA CHATTERJEE L&cTURES 


Shri Barindra Kumar Ghosh delivered in this month three lectures 
on -Human Rights as Ramananda Lecturer in the University of 
Calcutta) In the early years of the present century, Barindra Kumar 

12—1883P--XII » 


-I : à fo °, 
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Ghosh was a great inspirer of nationalism and revolutionary acttvities 


in Bengal. His was a dedicated life, and young mer in Bengal 
wonderfully responded to his call for service and sacrifice at the altar 
of the mother Country. . Barindra Kumaf has lived to jsee the, 
independence of India which was the dream of his youth and the 
object of his passionate endeavour. He is now in his7 th year, 


and the jectures on Human Rights embedy (jie results of his| life-long . 


. . e 
study, thinking and hard work. s z 
z s ° 


G @ 3 X 


INDIAN HISTORY FONGRRSS 
x e 


The Indian History Congress meets again in Calcutta towards the 


° end of this month, after 16 years, under the auspices of the University. 
A reception committee, under the chairmanship of Professor Sidhanta, 
our Vice-Chancellor has been formed, The Governor of West! Bengal, 
Dr. H. C. Mookerjee will inaugurate the Session. Sardar K. M. 
Panikkar is the General President of the Congress. 

. The-Indian History Congress is an all-India organisation. The 
Congress held its first session at Poona in 1935. It was then known 

“as Modern’ Indian History Congress., Subsequently its scope was 
extended to all periods of Indian History—ancient, medieval and 
modern—and it was named Indian History Congress. The third ' 
session was held io Calcutta in December, 1939 under theļ auspices 
of the ‘University. Professor R. C. Majumdar, the then Vice-Chancellor 
of the Dacca University, presided over the deliberation of this session 
of the Congress. ne 

We know that the Congréss' has undertaken the preparation and 
publication ‘of a Comprehensive History of India in 42 | volumes 
` covering the whole range of Indian History. We would very much 
expect that this important work of national importance ‘should be 
completed very soon. Our country certainly needs a comprehensive 
and authoritative work on Indian History. ° 











Atofifications . 


GALCUTTA UNIVERSITY 
e e e 
e Notificgtion 


e Applications are invited from Lady writers born of Bengali paremtago for the Lila 

Prize for 1956 for the best contributicn in Bengali Literature.e The value of the prize 

is Rs. 100 (One hundred)*in cash and it will be awarded to the recipient in the Annual 

Convocation of the University. Aplications accompanied by copies of publications 

of the applicant in Bengali must :€ach the Registrar not later than 21st January, 1956. 
e ° 


` 
e - Senate House _ D. CHAKRAVARTI, 
The 28rd Decempér, 1955 Registrar, * 
‘i 3 Caléutta University, 
° ° l °” CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY 


_ Notificatfon No. CS/3233A/Exp-39 dt. 16.12.55 


: e 

e It is notified for general information that Sri Prabhatkumar Biswas (Registration 
No. 10101 of 1950-51) who was found to have tampered ‘with the marks in the copies of 
his B.Com. mark-sheet submitted with his application for admission to the 5th-year M.A. 
(Com.) class after they were duly attested, has been debarred from appearing at any 
examination of the Univer8ity for the next five years. - 


. : D. CHAKRAVARTE, 
- a Registrar. 


CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY 
Notification No. C/1271/48(AMi.), dated 19.12.1955 , 


It is notified for general information that under Section 11 of the First Statutes of 
the University of Gilcutta relating to the “Affiliation of Colleges” to the University, 
the Chancellor has been pleased to approve of the proposal of the Syndicate that in 
extension of the affiliation already granted, the Kalna College be affiliated in English, 
Bengali (Vernacular), Sanskrit, Philosophy, History and Economics up to the B.A. 
(Pass) standatd with permission to presont candidates for the examination in the subjects 
from 1957 and not earlier. 3 


By order of the Vice-Chancollor and Syndicato. 
D. CHAKRAVARTI, 


4 ; - y : Registrar 


e CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY 
Notification No: C/1269/87(Afil.), dated 19.12.55. 


T£ is notified for general information that the Chancellor has been pleased to approve 
of the proposal of the Syndicate that. in extension of the. affiliation already granted, 
the Hooghly Women’s College be'aff liated in Bengali t8 the B.A. (Hons.) standard with 
effect frojn the commencement of the session 1954-55 with permission to present candi- 
dates for the examination in the subject from*‘1956 and not earlier. 


a 


By order of the Vice-Chancellor and Syndicate. 


. D. CHAKRAVARTI, 
Registrar. 
. a 
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7 Circular No, 1; Patna, the 27th June, 1955. ` ° 
l The undermentioned candidates are debarred from appe&ring at any /Univefsity 


Examination for the period noted against their names as they wore found guilty of using, 
unfair means at the Annual Intermediate Examination of 1955. ] 


SI. Centre No. & Registra- College 
No. i Exami- tion name 
natiot numer 
. ° 
1. B. N. College, I.8c. 2830-52 B. N. College, Awadh Debarrgdjfrom appear- 
Patna. Pat, 154 Patna Kishore ing at a any University 
° Bahadur. Examination priorto 
e the Supplementary i 
> Examination of 1956. 
2. Magadh LA. 2029-58 Magadh e Kin Debarred from appent - 
Mahila Pat. 684 Mahila, Verma. ing atjany stein ay 
Colleg®, College, Examination prios t 
` Patna. Patna, th Sar pichientare 
Exagiination of 1956. 
. mee ° 
3. Patna College I.A. 1841-53 Patna College Bilash Debarred from appear- 
Pat. 873 Sharma. ing ae University 


` Paina University, 
The 27th June, 1955. 


s 


Candidate’s Period of punishment 


Notification No. 134. 


Exa: hination prior to 
e. the /e Supplementary 
Examination of 1956. 


S. X. HUSSAIN, ° 
Deputy Registrar, 

É 

Patna University. 


AGRA UNIVERSITY e 


The following candidates who were found using, or attempting jto use, unfair means 
at the various University examinations of 1955, have beer a a from appearing at 


any examination of the University before 1957. 


B.A. 


Boll Enrolment Name 
“No. No. > 
32 A 582571 Brij Nandan Agnihotri os 
12862 . A 533955 Virendra Pal Singh Tortius - 
10596 -A-529583 Satish Chandra Sinha 
-16421 “A 521912 Ahmad Ali Khan 
7765 A 522286 Raj Narayan Misra 
3486 A 533033 Ramesh Singh 
1676 A5310215 Gopal Narain 
10923 A 529087 Dwarka Pd. Kesarwani ae 
16608 A 532331 Mohd. Akhtar Adil Siddiqui .. 
7696 .A5314012 Ramji Das . a 
12525 A 502787 | Krishna Pratap Singh Temer-.. 
‘14581. A 497788 Gurdeo Prasad Srivastava ... 
7450 & 536579 Durga Pragd Sethi S 
9205 A5413544 Jshwar Deo Singh 
1739 A5419383 Rameshwar Prasad’ Gupta 
13995 A 531614 Jai Raj Singh .. 
9804 A 519699 Aditya Vikram Singh 
14788 A 50434 Ram Nath Rastogi - 
2579 A 539676 Visarjan Singh Gahlot 
11210 A5316956 Vishnu Kumar Shukla 
10717 A5315984 Shyam Manohar.. 
s 


| 
Kd 


, 


a or Centre 
| s 


Agra Colldge, Agra. 


X Ae E. C. College, Khurja.. 


à Ý College, Kanpur. 
College, Orai. 
Victoria !College, Gwalior. . 


8. C. College, Ballia. 


Govt. College, Ajmgr 
D. A. V! College, Pipu: 
Govt. Raza College, Rampur. 
Victoria College, Gwalior.. 

V. 8. S| D. College, Kanpur. 
MeeratjCollege, Meerat. 
Victoria College, Gwalior. 

T. D. College, Jaunpur, 
Govt. College, Ajmer. 

Meerat College, Meerat. 


‘D. A./V. College, Kanpur. 


M. A/S. College, Meerat. 
D. S./College, Aligarh. 

D.A! V V. College, Kanpur. 
D. ny College, Kanpur. 
l t> 
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2490, A5411218 
4479° A5414479 


. 1530 A541255 


2970 A 541401 


` 8488 A5417677 


Ambika Prasad Srivastava 


CBee B.A; PART I ; 
Roll Enrolment Name College or Centre j 
Np. No. í . l 
; e 
“ * "1115 A $4276 Jang Bahadur Goel ` Mearat College, Meerat. 


Govt.,Hamidia College, Bhopal. 


Rajendra Singh Sarda Mai Xian College, Indore. 


Om Dutt Sharma A 


Baleshwar Prasad Srivastava .. 


Viresh Kumar Agrawal 


: . n Bhandari. 
., M81 A 546128 Ravindranath . Meerat College, Meerat. 
; 3387 ` A5411013 Janarda& Prasad Tripathi M. P. College, Gorakhpur. 
a 6739 A 543752 Saiya Narain Gupta Y. D. College, Lakhimpur Kheri. 


N. A. 8. College, Meerat. 
8. M. Vidyalaya, Faizabad. 
Govt. Raza Degree Col. Rampur. 


è 8490 5210804 Dinesh Chandra Vidyarthi $ Do. a 
` -566 -A 549803 Prithvi Nath Trivedi Do. 
j ; ° (J i 
. D ° B.Sc; PARTI, i 
æ + d . 
*1130 A 543499 Swarup Singh .. M. M. H. College, Ghaziabad. 
$ 1613 A5419611 Balbir Singh Dahia Christ Church College, Kanpur. 
1651: A5413147 Lakshmi Kant Tiwari - 
2391 A -54822 Rohileshwa Kumar Meerat College, ieee 
$ 2738 A 542292 -Krishna Prasad Saksena D. S. B. G. College, Nainital. 
s e a: e . i $ 
B.Sc. BXAMINATIÓN 
e 
2168 A5413341 Yatendra Singh.. .. T. D. College, Jaunpur. 
. e - 
-B.Sc. (AG.), PART I i 
i . . 
E s 
128 abner? “hala Pani Shukla Govt. Agricultural Col, Kanpur. 
` M.A. (PREVIOUS) 
3905 A 49651 -Rajendra Kumar Sharma D. A. V. College, Kanpur. 
e- : j 
. B.Com., PART I 
i 2005 AB422634 Mahibul Gafoor V. S. 8. D. College, Kanpur. 
B,Com., PART II 
1123 A 826798 Krishna Pratap Singh Sengar.. D. A. V. College, Kanpur, 
6 -° 
e LL.B. (PREVIOUS) EXAMINATION 
e 
54 A541%633 Jaswant Singh .. Agra College, Agra. 
1856 A5418892 Ganesh Prasad Rastogi D. A. V. College, Kanpur. 
3016 A 51718 Raghubir Singh Sarin D: A. V. College, Muzaffarnagar. 
358 A5213693 Om Prakash Mittal Govt. College, Ajmer. 
* 1820 A 529021 Brij Mohan Das Saksena . A. V. College, Kanpur. 
2649 & 512965 Rahitdsh Chandra Goel -Meerat College, Meerat. 
a Ú : i 
' LL.B. (FINAL) 
182° A 503057 Jai Narain Gupta .. Agra Colle e, Agra. 
762 A5113319 Rem Krishna Das Kothari .. Holkar College, Indore, 
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The following candidates have been debarred for one year only, and their examination f 


or 1955 has been cancelled. 


10544 A5315833 
10365- A5315658 
15398_ A 533664 


1731 A5310171° 


. 12517 .A 526228 - 
- 7268 .A° 534874 
13927 ‘A 512730 
15488 A5210959 


5805 A5410031 
7243 A’ 54387 
7340 A 54481 
4821 A5412842 
6375 A 545552 


2679 A 546689 
1806 A 549149 
1442 A 542956 


. B.A. 
Roll ` Enrolment '. Name 
No. No, 
- d 
15408 `A 533674 Sita Ram Agrwal 
7778 45112727 (Km) Ram Bai Temer . 
16434 A5312420 DeviDas ® . ens 


Ram Shanker Dwivedi 
Radhey Shyam Agnih8tri 
Shive Charan Singh 
Pyare Lal 

Jai Narayan Singh : = 
Parmatima Saran Srivastava, 5 
Dhan. Prakash Jain 
Wali Uddin. i 


: 
nies 


B.A. PART I. 


Shiv Pal Singh .. 
Prem Singh (Primus) 
Sianand Tiagi-.,. 
Sankthan Singh . 
Gopal Singh 
e 


‘B.Sc., PART I 


Shiv Charandas Mittal 
Hari Shankar Tiwari 
Banshidhar Rewaran Sharma. . 
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- . 


. $ ò 
Coilege or Centre, 


. G. K. College, Moradabad, 
ią College, Gwalior. 
P College, Orai. 
Na 


<A 
& 

O° 

EA 


College, Kanpur. 
College, Hanpur. 
G. K. College, Méradabad. 
ovt. College, Ajmer. 6 
: S. S. D. College, Kanpur. ' 
Andrews Col., Gorakhp&r. 
drat College, Meerat. 
G. K. College, Moradabad. 
e ¢ 


gree 


e 
D. A. V. College, Kanpur. ° 
Meerat College, Meerat. 
Do. , 
T. D. College, Soani 
N. R.E. O. College, Khurja. 


D. A. V. College; A 
D. AV: College; Kanpur. 
Holkar College, Indore. | 


mn 


1410 Ap412069 Parashuram Shukla K. N. Govt. Deg. Col, |Gyanpur - 

(Banaras). ; 

` B.Sc. EXAMINATION `. oe 
"1224 A5215838 Bir Bahadur Singh D. A..V. College, Dehradun. 
1254 A 537566 Hari Dov Gangar i Do. 
LL.B. (PREVIOUS) 
e 

2296 A 513529 Vijai Shanker Shukla D. A. V. College, Kanpur. 
2092 A 529675 . Do. | 


35 A 509502 


Senate House, Agra, 


Juno, 1986 


Circular No. 21. 


Sudhindra Shukla 


LL.B. (FINAL) 
Indra Mohan pronta Sia 


BIHAR. UNIVERSITY 


Agra College, Agra. 


L. P. MATHUR, B.Sc., 
Capt, ° 

_ Registrar.’ 
e 
e 


“Patna, the 14th’ May, 1955... 


In continuation of our circular No. 19, dated the 24th November, 1954, T have to 


inform you that Shankar Guha, I.A. Muz., No. 93, Registration No. 5251 of 549 


debarred from appearing at any University examination prior to the Annual examination 


of 1956. 





A. NARAWAN, 
Control of Examinations. 





yo. 


has been ` 


> 


a _% 7 


er i . 
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pik e BIHAR UNIVERSITY . 
Circular No. 32. Patna, the 14th May, 1955, 
. ¿Order hy the Syndicate of the Bihar University, 3 
Sang * The undermentioned candfdate has been debarred from appear ing at any University 
: examination*prior to the Annual examination of 1956 for gross misconduct.’ He may 
appear at the Annual examination in 1956 or later after agaiy passing the test examina- 
š tion. from Nalanda College, Bihar shariff. 
2 A -Sri Baidyanath Prasad Sinha, 
go o7 Registration No. 315952. - 
k ‘S/o. Gopichande Mahton, e . 
ad Village—Uttaranawan, F 
m P.O.” Uttaranayan, Dist. Patna, 
y e 
A e> <A. NARAYAN, «+ 
: g z P ` Controller of Examinations. 
* š . n i 7 
à a œ ANDHRA UNIVERSITY F f 
° a” Proceedings of the Syndicate . R 
e : ` 
No. $2/2416/55. i Waltair, 24th June, 1955. 
wel a . bs 
: Subject : Misconduct at Examinations, March-April, 1955. 
Read : Syndicate Resolution, dated 12-6-55, 
e Order 


The results of the following candidates who have been found guilty of resorting to 
unfair means at the University Examinations, held in March-April, 1955 aro cancelled. 
and they ave debarred from appearing for any of the University? Examinations for the 

. period noted against a — Sse % 
h Name of tho dindtines Examination Reg. No. Period of Rustication 
i ° i 


1. D. Venkata Rao .. Matriculation 917 . Debarred for one year and 
i . pe permitted to sit for the 
à . University examinations 
i to be held in March- 
April, 1956. 


: 2. K. Haranadha Baba Pè Do. 962 Debarred for one and half 

a years and permitted to sit 

r: . fòr the University exa- 

MA f . ' minations to be held in 

w i bag . September, 1956. 

3. L. Koteswara Rao as Do. 2061 - Debarred for one year and 

: permitted to sit for the 

University examinations 

: i i to be held in March-April, 
a’ i - 1956. 

e ` 4. G. Venkataramiah .. Intermediate 7757 Debarred for two years and’ 

3 Š ~ permitted to sit for the 

» `~ University examinations 

5 to be held'in March-April, 
i : 1957. 

5. G.D. K. P. Sanjiva Rao .. Do. 9246. Debarred for one year and 

ö permitted to sit for the 

. University examinations 

. to be held in March-April, 
1956. 


: X - By Order 
i 8 f Illegible, 
= ; ; Registrar. 








i e ag po 
ron ue 
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. ANDHRA UNIVERSITY i as 
| . 
Proceodings of the Syndicate 5 “| . = 
No. $2-2416/55. + Waltoir, 10th August, 1955. 
Encl. 1 Statement of Particulars. j ` eres 


Subject: Misconduct at University Examinations, March-April,} 1955 
Read: Report from Cheif Superintendent, University Examinations. 
March-April, 1955, College of Engineering, Kakinada n -4-55, s 
-. 


Order a . e 
e eek . 
The Result of 8. V. Rama Rao, candidate with Reg. No. 389 for the E., Part I “3 
(Civil) Examination who has been found guilty of resorting to ynfair meas! at the Uni- i 
versity Examinatiens held in March-April, 1955, is cancelled and he is di barred from v 


. appearing for any of the niversity Examinations, for a period of one year and permitted ¢ ° 
*to sit for the University Examination to be held in March-Apyil, 1956. 


e °. 
He should produce a fresh record of the nee y work done by him. : 
' es . By Ordon, ` P ` 
K. GURUSWAMY, 


. : } Pd 


oe | Registrar. e 
e 


ANDHRA UNIVERSITY `. i 
. „oË 
Proceedings of the Syndicate, : ‘ ° 


od 
No. 82-2416-56. e. Waltair, 26th May, 1955, 


Subject : Misconduct at University Examinations, March- op 1955, ° 
Read : Reports from Chief Superintendents, University, Examinations, 
March-April, 1955. ; 
j 2. Resolution of the Syndicate, dated 23-4- 1955. 


e e . 


Order ' ° 


The results of the following candidates who have beon found guilty of eesorting to 
unfair means at the University Examinations, held in March-April, ! 55, are cancelled, 


and they are debarred from appearing for any of the University Examinations for the . 
periods noted against each :— A ' 
- S.No. Name of the candidate Examination Reg. No. Period of Rustication ‘ 
j 3 . 
1. D. Venkataraju .. Matriculation ` 109 Sied for one year and : 
permitted to sit for the — `~ ; 


University Examinations 

to be hel® in March- 

‘April, 1958, t N 
D . . 


2. G. D. Ananda Rao bs Do. 2032 oO. 
3. K. Krishna Rao Je — Do. 903 Do. 
4, D. Brahmeswara Rao .. Intermediate 10407 Do. : i 
5. P. P. Vijendra Rao . Do, 3621 Do. ; i 
6. N. Jaganmohana Rao .. Do. 10831 ’ l Do, > ° a 
7. D. Gopalakrishnamurty .. Do. “4485 j Do, e 
8. Y. Subrahmanyam oe Do. 6889 Do., 
9. B. Raja Prasad + Do. 2916 _ Dow 
10. G. Subba Rao pa Do. 1845 Do. 
ll. K. P. Krishna - a ` Do. 9464-A | Do. 
12. G. Ramachandra Rao .. Do. 7067 Do. ` 
13. G. Munneswara Rao e Do. 3466 Do. . 
14. C. Ramakrishna Reddi .. Do, 01084 Do. : 
15, E. Rami Reddi 3 Do. 6853 Do. e ! 
16. M. V. Seshayya yi Do. 8518. Do. . 
17. Dasari Ramesh Babu Fe Do. 8727 Debarred for 14 years and 
por rmitted to sit for „the . 
$ ; Liversity Examination se 
He be held in September, 


. ,. ~ 
had = $ 1 . ‘ei? 
a ila 
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. 51. No. Name of the candidate Period of Rustication 


Examination Reg. No. 


2 + 0 : : e 
18. T. Srinivasa Rao Do. 8639 Debarred for 2 years and 
° s permitted to sit for the 
University examirńatioñs 
7 to be held in March.’ 
, è Ce April, 1957. 
eo» ,19. J. Koteswara Rao s Do. 1191. t Do. 
20. B. Krishnamohana Rao : Do. 6025 : Do, 
21. A. Krishnatiohana Rao .. Do. . 6087 o Do. 
22, K. Subba Rao ae Do. 6154 Do. 
P 23. T. Swarnakimari sa Do. 10017 Do. 
< 24. T, Divakara Rao -. - Do. 2531 > Do. 
25. D. Sivaramakrishna wees Ro. 46660 -~ Do. 
26. V, Appa Rao © |. B.A. (Hons.) 180 Debarred for one year and 
` e ; e` ; permitted to appear for 
r the University Examiña- 
o tion to %e held in March- 
eE SE April, 1956. . ‘ 
> 79R, V. Srinivasa Rao °  .« Ti 276 - Do. 
e 
; ə By Order; 
i o ; - (Sd) Ilggible 
. : : In- eM Registrar, 
z ° o` BANARAS HINDU UNIVERSITY e 
o 2 Sec. No. Mise. 3968. Dt. 14-6-55. 


2 


List of students who haye been found guilty of using unfair means at the University 
te, Examinations *of 1955 :— 


Sl. Roll Examination 
No. No. 
b „842 M.A. (Prev.) 


- History. 


a Name and addres of. the 
: candidate 


Naiyer Abdullah Ansaree, 
S/o Sri Serajuddin Ahméd 
Ansaree, Orderly Bazar, 
Banaras Cantt. 


2. 6 M.Se. ise. ® Kedar Nath Tandon, S/o 


Botany. 


3. 370 Admission 


4 723 
@ 
5. 1934 Do. 
@ 
6 505 B.A. 
7. 414 B.Se, (Pure) 
o 
e 
5 ā an 
8, 7 Ast Prof. 
. Rasashastra 
. Practical. 
9 4. Do. 


-Sri Bhola Nath Tandon, 
aCk 54/7,, Govindapura 
Khurd, Banaras. 


Sri Bhagwat Pd., S/o oy 


Munshi Prasad, H. 
School Murgaon, ” P. O. 
Murgaon, Patria. - - 

Jagdish Pd. Mista, S/o Sri 
Janardan Misra, Moh. 
Misran, Ahraura Bazar, 


Dt. Mirzapur. 
Rameshwar Prasad, S/o 
Ram Briksh Prasad, 


Vill. Naiwan, P. ð. Telhare, 
Dist. Patna. 

Rameshwar Pratap. Singh, 
S/o Sri Binayak Pd. Singh 
Ji, Vill. Abholi, 
Suriyawan, Banaras. 

M. Abdul Shukkoor, S/o 
A. M. Abdul Quadir, 
Shukkur Manzil, Punnode, 
Parippalla, P. Ò. & Dist. 
Quilon, T. C. State. 

Beni Madhan Gupta, S/o 
Late Shyama Manohar 
Gupta, Shyam Sundar 
Sarraf, Auraiya; Dist, 
Ettawahs ° 

Bala Din Varma, S/o Sri 
Chhedi Lal C/o Sri Mishri 
Lal Pratab Singh Kirana 

_Merchant, New Market, 
Lakhimpur, Dist. Lakhim.- 
pur Kheri. 


P.O. - 


Punishment 


Rusticated for two years and 
not allowed to appear at any 
of the University Examina- 
tions before 1957.- 

Rusticated for one year and , 
not allowed to appear at any” 
of the University “xarmina- 
tions , before 1956. M 

Do”, 


Rusticated for two years and 


not allowed to appear at any 
of the University Examina- 
tions before 1957, 

Do. 


Rusticated for‘one year and 


not allowed to appear at any 
of the University Examina- 


tions before 1956. 


Do. 








3 ; f i 


3. She may appear for, 
March-April, 1956 Exh- 
mination. 
Substitute : 
B.A. Hons. Maharaja’s Colley? 3770 byeda Mallika Bano, 1. Declared to have failed 


Prel. Mysore. 1353, Sri Khasi in the April, 19553 Exa- 
i Street, Mandi mination. 

“ Mohalis, Mysore. 2. Debarred from sitting 

. for the following Bxa- 
mination. 


3. She may appear for 
March-April, 1056 Exs- 
e mination. 
. 
By Order, ; 
tie i 
T. NORORHA,. « 
Regisirar, 


oP 


Gi $ A Al 
on ad es 
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BL Roll Examination Name and address of the Panishment 
Ko. No. candidate , m 
a i i 
10. 7 8% Do. > Sheo Saran Prasad, S/o Rusticated for two yerrs and 
Baba Bishwanath Prasad. rot allowed to appear au any 
B16/15, Pandey Howlyy of "the University examina- > 
Banaras. tions before 57, aa ee 
L 22 Abastri Pt. JI Budrammi Deva Do. 
(Nyaya). ° i , 
a 4S M.Com. (Prev.) Michanametla Krishnaiah . Do. an q 
Chetty,S/o N. Ramaswami f ? r no 
_ Chytiy, Cjo N. Rajagopal,’ x 
‘Merchant, Old *® Town, 4 é m 
Anantepur,eAadhra State. * 
a 50 B.Be. (Ag.), Somendra Nath Paul, S/o RuS8ticated for one yaar and | * 
PETI. &ri Nilmoni Paul, Ram not allowed to appear ut any 
> Sita Para St., P.O. Nabe- of the University H.camiga- 
dwip, Dist. Nadia, Wost tions beforo 1956. = 
Bengal. 9 . ° : 
ld 1687 BA. : Yogeshwar Pd. Nr. Sinha, Rusticated for iwo years and 
eo. . S/o Sarbeshwar Pd. N. not allowod to appee? at Sny = 
Sinha, Meh. Salempur, of tho University Examima- 
: T.O. & Dist. Chapra. tions below 1997. 8 
i5. Illl Do. Khagbir Singh ` Do s 
16. 28 UR. (Prev.) Chandra Bhasan Towary Ei No. ; 
i po w? 
P A? BIMSIA, , 
s 
D 
UNIVERSITY OF MYSORE i ed 
Office of the University of Mysore, i 
$ Mysore, 
Dated, Gth July, 1955. ; 
NowBs ©/55-58, J 
w, eee 
vt ` Oorrigendura o 
Reference: Thie Gfico Notification No. Ex 3-/55-56, dated 27th Juno. 1845 
. penalising certain candidates for the University Examination of 
April, 1955 for heing,found guilty of Malpractice. 
For: 
B.Sc. Hins. Maharaja's College 3779 Syeda Mallika Bano, +3. Declared to havo failed 
Prel. Mysore. 1858, Sri Khazie, inñhe April, 1958 Uya- 
; P Street, Mendi mination. a 
Mohalla, Mysore. 2: Deberred from sitting . a 
for tho {plowing Exa- 
mination. ` LO yit 


Sar + 
3 
o 


Mainractice « w the Coiversity } 


UNIV 


as 
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FPRSITY OF MYSORIE toa 
e Notification 


Offec of the University of Mysore, 
. Mysore, 
Dated 27th Juas, 1955. 
Mxaminations of April, 1955 
ey ka 


r 


Pursuant to tio, resolution of the University Council passed at thetmecting heid oi 


T, 
i6th und L7th dune, 
"p & 
oe : 
iy « Qooilego 
. e a 
ao P 
y 
i á x 
y Mourt Carmel Collage, 
Bangalofy. 
Monro., a 
Taternediqe  Cellege, 
Shimoga. 
qa Sw rT 
Fuel  Qeadso College. 
Tumkur. : 
ey ; T 
: Intermoadiate College, 
Chitaldrug. 
intewnediaty College, 
Bangaloro. 
Maharani’s College For 


Wemen Bangalors. 


Vu varaja’s 
Mysore. 


vI 


Contrat Cuilege, 


LCTCe 


Dò. 
® 


Mish Grade 
Tumkur. 


i PÉilomena’s 


“é lySore, 


Gollege, 


zanga- 


Collego, 


Reud. 


No. 


4RY 


Buse 


"7349 


624 


2 


L753 


“2187 


886 K. D Narayane SWAUIY, 


1955, tha following candidates aro penelisect as follows s- 


Candidates’ name and “Reraarke 
agdress 
& 


NTEKMEDLATI : Lo 


Champa, MT., ce Sri! 4.5 L They lose the whole oxa- 
Parasram, 2, askor | mination. 
Avenue Koad, Pener ?, They will be dəbarred 
Town, Bangalor ê: | trom sitting for vhe Follow. 
S, ©. Doveraju, S/o Sri S. | ing Examination. 
T. Shapnappa, Dargi- ò. They may appear for 


gudi Extension, March- Apri, 1958 fixa- 
bhimoga. mination, if they are oli- 
Rajprwararcina, Clo Sm |! gible under Ordinanes 82 
alae SA Parvatharnme, i 


Lind Lady, Somesware 
Extension, Tumkur. 

K. Javarama Reddy, S/o 8.3 
Sri K. Linga Reddy, es 
' Cleth Merchant, Haya- 
GTA, (Posi) & ; ` 
Taiuk 
Sri M. Shankar, Sjo i 
Sri M. Nagose, T.39, 
Rokmaii Gaili, Balepet, 
Bangaloro City. ` l 
Sm. H. N. Sakamma, Cfo 
ïm. Y. Adamme, Re- 
tired Hesd Mistress, 
Meshadripuram I Main ; 2. 
Road, Bangalore—2. 








l. Declared to have failed 
-in April, 1953 Exemuina- 
ton, 
- Debarred frem sitting for 
the throò foli owing Exa- 








l 

G. B. Maoyueth, Cfo | miuations 

Sri G. N. Puttanna, la. They may appear for 
B.A, te Com. | March- Apri) Exesaination 
missioner and District | of 1957 a they are eligible 
‘freasuty Officer, Tum- j under Ordinance 62, 
kur. } 

= B.Sc. 

i. V. Sreekantaiak, A. 1, They lose the whole 
72, 7th Cross Street,  Exammation. 

Cubbonpet, Bangalor 2. They will be debarred 
City No. 7 from sitting for the follow- 


% ing Examination. 


Bhavani * Buildings, 2. They nay appear tor 
Malioswaram, Mil March-April, 1956 Exo- 
Corner, Bangaiore-—3. raination. 


H. N. Subbaura, Cfo H. 
§. Anantha ‘Ramaish, 
Land Lord, Hebbur, 
Tumkur Teak. 

Srikantiah, 1199, Deva- 
raja Mohalla, Mysore. 
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£ , Colk:ge Regd. Candidates’ name and >. Romerke © 8 
j No, address 
B.Sc, HONS. PREL àe a 
PRET ahi ' E ran iy T 
Maharaja's College, My-, 3776 Syeda Mallika Bano, 1353 1. Declared i9@tve failed 
sore, . Sri Khezi Street, Mandi im the April, 1955 Exa- 
Mohalla, Mysore. mination. è 
2. Debnrred from silting 
E foi the followitly Exat 
i ce f mijuation,. 
R “ 3. She may appear for e. 
® z March-edpeil, 1996 Exa- 
* mination: 
il EXAMIN ATION—ENGINEER ING--ECAHANICAL .? 
eo n 2 4 
B.A, 5. College of Engg, “1168 Abraham 4. Jseub; Cio 1. They loso the whole 
Bangelore. T. J. Abraham, Land Examination. 3 
3 Lord Phandathil house, 2. They will be debarmred ; 
Kamarakom, P.O. from sitting for the sollow- 
Botteayam, Dist. T. C. ing Ryamination. ei 
State. 3. They are digible, to 
(No. 18, Raje Rao Read, uppear for Mareh- April, 
Biore 4). : S EXamination. 
Wh QXAMPYATION— 8 SGINERRENG—A IVIL a 
Do. 1583 Y. Asviathanavayans (i; De, K 


Sharma, Gro Y. Narg- (21 


simne Moorthy. Asst. (3) Do. 
Master, Saibaba Natio- 
nal ” Bligh School, 
Ananthapur, B., M. S. 


w 








o o i O Gelege Hostel, Banga- 
‘ love. --4. t 
D RGE S. Suryemerayana, Clo (1) Do. >° 
&. Lakshminaravana, (2) Do 
Main Road (Sear Parry fa) Do. 
& Co.) Rajahmundry 
bast Godavari District t 
d. S. Hostel). 
Do. Z. Simhachealaw, Sjo (1) Fis 
shieh Gace, Con- (3) Dorm Te a 
tor, Flothapet, (3) Do. E 
ayan aun (Tostel) D sa a 





k Ee) 
IIL JNAMINATION—ENGTN HLNITN G- MECHANICAL gee 
Do 1966 Gs. Rajua, Co Dr Mwani (H Do. 
i sway, FTO... Tuber (2) Do. 
culosis Clinic, Kempes- (3) Do. 
gowda Road, Bangalore a í 
— i š 
TI ENAMMNATION—ENGINEEEL Cc 
Do, 2007 T ON. Nagarajan. Cjo (1) Do. 
P; Narayana Jyengor, (2) Do. n 
Rotired Executive (3) Dow, 5 “ 
a Engineor. 162. Vanivilas 
- Hoed, Bangalore— k, 
? C 
B.COM. DEGPRER 
ist. Josephe College, 286 5. G..Gangadhar Rao, (J) Do : 
Bangalore, C/o Sri S. G. Lama Rao (2) Do. 
` Land Lord, 843, ‘Luchmi & To. 
Vilas’, Cakshmipuram, 4 z 


Mysore, 


X. , > m 


eI © i ee 5 
aars Tar : : eon ee 
ve b3 ? 
i - i 
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$ x k 
: 3 FIRST EXAMINATION 1.50 (AGRICULTURE) x 
College + Beg. Candidates’ name ond Remarks 
P 4 Now address 
Agriculture College, 83 K. B. Viswanath, Cjo (1) De. 
Bangalore. Kulaganda, Bidedappa, (2) Do. 
x 7 “Shanthi Bhavana”, e (3) He nwy eppea for 
Balaji Village, Coni- March-April, 1957 iixa- 
š koppel, 8. Coorg. mination. 
a Pa a 
à m my By Over, 
é ss a HW. KORORHA, 
- Ragtst rer, 
28-8, 


* . A ye Ax y ia PS . 
The nudermentioned edndidates, having resorted vo unfair means al the flowing 
University Examiuations of 1955, sre, besides their presont Exeminution heving-boen 





» UNIVERSITY OF RAJPUTANS 


cancelled, debarred from appearing at any Examinati jon of the Unisersity to be bekt” 
an the year(s) a noted against each, 


e NiO Roll 
No. No 
` $ 
l 2: 
2, 15 
o 3. 217 
eer a 
4, 38% 
5, Gt 
6. 98. 
L 1709 
8. 463 
D. 591 
10. 9 
Ty, 40 
12 18: 
: 13. u8 
14. S90 
w 15. a929 
16 Sut 
V7 1238 
18. 1938 
KJ 
EA 2107 
‘ 
20, 2344 
ua 330 
22, 587 


Enrol 
No. 


53/638 
32/1359 


- 30/3095 


E 
53/983 
Ex 
53/149 
54/576 
513832 


50/1703 


53, 159s 
53. BHU 


54/983 
63/8019 


šiji i 


Bxaminc- 
tior 


Bast 
S.E 
LLB. 
(F inal) 
Music. 
(Finat) 





B.A. 
Be. 


B.Sc, 


B.Com, 
B.Com. 
B.Com. 


fater, in 
Arts. 


Do. 


Do. 
Do. 


Jnter. 
Science, 
Do.. 


_ Devki 


in 


Name of the 


candidate 


Gopalji 
C.P. Birla 


Manohariall Sethi 


Vv ishnu 
ppaainagar. 
P, Suloc hana 


Mal 
Singhvi. 
Nawal — Singh 
Medi (Teacher) 
Deep Chand 
Sharma, 
Satish Chandra 
Sharmila, 


Chanchal 


Gajanend 
Kanvongo. 
Mangile! 
Sharma, 
Nendan 
Agarwal. 
IKanihiyalel 
Sharma. 
Oraprakasa 
Kachhwaha. 
Surya Raj Joshi 
Omp akash 
Sharma. 
Som Jal 
Ramesh. 


Rajendra Prasad 
Srivastava. , 
Mohan Prasad 

upta 

{fix-student), 
Karhatyalal 
(Peacher}, 
Sheran Behari 
Dal Mathur, 
Shyam Krishna 
Tandon 
(Ex-student}, 


Prasact 


College (Place of resi- 
dence in case of non- 
collegiate candidates} 


B. E. Collego, Pilani 
Do. 
M. B. M. of Engg, Coi. 


iege, Jodhpur. 
M B Mollnge, Udaipur 


Biria College of Science 
& Commeres, Pilani. 
SMK Col'ege, dodh- » 

pur. 


Udaipur. s 
Government - Colloge, 
Kota. 
Do, 
Maharaja's College, 
Jaipar. 
Do. 


Birla College of Science 
& Commerce. Pilaut. 
Maharaja's ae 
Jaipur, : 
SALK. College, Jodhi- 
pur. 


Do. 
Do. 
Duangar Cotleuc, 
Bikaner. . 


Herbert College, Kota 


er 


Do. 


Kota Division 
Mane taja’s ollege, 
ouipue. 


Birte Collego of Science 
& Cormmeree, Pilani. 


Year(s) fo: 
whieh 
dehariad 
iGa6 
1976 
1936 
Tabs - 

1456 


£9560 


Present. 


Exam. 
cancolled. 
i956 
1956 
1956 
1995 


1856 


1956 
1956 


1936 


1956 
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a k e - 
ASL Roll Enrol, | Examina- . Name. of the Colleys (Placo of resi- * Year(s) for 
No. No. No, tion candidate dence in case of non- whish 
collegiate candidates)  debarred 
u a 
a : eer 
23. 1201 602778 | De. tatim Ali Bohra M. B. College, Udaipur e 1956 r 
i : (Bx-student). f 
24. . 1376 52/8814 9 Do. Narendra Singh Herbert College, ixota 7, 1956. 
“oy Sekhon. : 
25. 85 52/4516 Inter. in Jai Pal Chadha Miaharsja’s © College, (1986 a 
` Com. ; Jaipur, 
2b: 28 84/387 TTC. Wishon Uband (Toachers' „Training 1956 
. Verma. College, Bikaner. 
+ ` 7 a e e 
Faipur, ` Illegible A 
Jaly Ku, 1995. $ ; Registrar, 
N a Univers ity of Rajputana. r 
po r UNIVERSITY OF RAJPUTANA 
i : o 
nom P . a y 
! Sec. No, Mise. 179, Dt, 15.7.55 G A 
. $ i a 


The underruentionuec candidates having 


D 


vesovted -to unfaar means at the High School 


Bxamination of 1955,.are besides their present examination having been cancelled, 
debarred from appearing at any Examination of the University, to be held in the year's) 


noted againsb each :— 





Sh. Ret Name of candidate 
Now No, a k r 
l. $01. Girish Behari La: Mathur 
2. 170r Krishna Kant Vyas 
3. 1352, Bhanwar Singh ’ 
dy 1992 Brij Mohan 
5. 36.4 Girraj-Prasad 
G: a 42 Chiranji Lal ‘ 
i. 473 Bhup Singh Yadava 
8. -5120 Ramesh Chandra Sharma 
9. 0853, Hari Prasad Joshi 
10. 7253 Mahabir Prasad Lara 
A. ine Basant Lal Kumawat 
2. e104 Bajrang Singh Shekhawat 
3, JUŠ egastimal 


59 Budb Singh Rajpurohit .. 
Kalyan Sing 





4. Mohammad Ahsan 

te Shyam Kishan 

8. 12319. Badri Nath Vyas 

‘9. ~ Lane Badri Prasad Vyas i 

‘0. T2dv00 yam P peer Har ‘ash 

«12586 Jeth Mall me 

2, 13687 Komal Chand ‘Kochar 
. Mehta. ° 

3. 13950 Kishan. singh 

hs 13961, Ram Prakash __ A 


a 


Name of institution orulaacof Year(s) 
residence whieh 
~ debarred 


ara, 


5.. & Jain Subodh Inier. 1956 
College, Jaipur, 
Jaipi ~ 1986 
Agrawal Inter. College, Jainor 1956 
Maharaja's High School, Jaipur o 1956 
Darbar Inter. College, Kishan- 1956 
` garh. 
Jaipur. 1956 
Bhim Raj High Schooi, Bar od 1958. 
(Alwar)... 
Yashwant High Sehoci, Aly ar 1956 
8. K. Inter. Coliege, Efkar 1956 
5. R. High School, Lachbrian- 1956 
garh (Sikar}. 
Government High School, resem 
` Jhunjhunu; . _ ' fixem. 
; i: eaneclled, ` ; 
X. L. Lath High Sebool, 1958 
Mandrella. et : 
Sir Pratap High School. 1956. 
Jodhpur. : z 
Nagaur District . 1850 i 
Mahatma Gandhi High- School, 1956 and 
Jodhpur. 1957 
` Do. 1950 
Do. 1956 and 
See 1957 
Shree Sumer Pushtibar - 1956 and 
High School, Jodhpur. 1957 ° 
s Do. 1986 and 
l 1957 A 
Do. Do. g 
Jodhpur 1956 
Davbar Tigh School,- Merta 1956. and- æ 
City. 1957 
Darbar High Scheel, Semer- ` 3956 ~ g 
pur. s” 4 
Do. 1856 


ue . 7. ree a , Fos ~- 
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f è Eh T 
“Lo RMH, Neine of erndidace Name of insti ‘ution or place cf Y rants) Ter 
f G ‘csidence whieh i 
$ A vs ` „ debarred 
fh. 13081 Moel Chand Jain ae Do. Present 
€ < . è Exam, E 
j _ canseled, 
aA 14070 Champa Tall .. Sirohi 156 
ay, 16497 Tot Ram Jat oe. S D C L.,Behani High -Present 
% : School, Sriganganagar. Exam., 
` cancelled. 
28, 17089° Abdul Hamid w. City High School, Kota J956. 1057 
, b ee and 1858. 
<28 7164 Jagdish*Prasad G on Do. 1956 
¿E 30, 18138 Krishna Chandra Somani Hadendra Juter.© College, 1956, 1957, 
S Bundi, 1958 an 
Z , 1959. 
18145 Mahendra Kumar Sharia Do. 356, 
38178 Prabhu Lal Sharma ; Do. 1956 ~ 
18201 Saleh Moharprhad a Yusuf Do. 1956 
18260 Bhanwarlal Sharma .. Maeherans High  Schooi, 1956 
Jahazpu". . L 
5. 18704 Suraj Mal Vorma .. Kota SR Ee 1856 7 





‘ihe examination of the following candidates, having been found guilty of ubiniaing 
if perDission to appear at the High school Fx xmnination, 1953 by freudulent means, has - 
Don VL cancelled under Regulation 42 of the Higù School Regulations :— 


a 
k 
i 
i 


Roll No, Naine. of Candidate Name of Institution 


TUBE -- Noein Singh £ » V. a. High School, Malisa? 

8) 2. al Chand Jain a Churn 

~Reihay Deo Malu shwari 7, Churu : 7 
16241 < Vijai Singh Jain ra . Chara 





pr F 

stegisirar, 
i University ofaj tana. 
Isa, QF a320- 714, Dated Faipuva, Th å uy 1955. 


OSMANTA UNIVERSITY 


Hydergbad, Deccan 


fs Notification 

CX) MM. Rama Rau, candidate Roll No. 1197 of R. 8 A Puble E T mi ant 
in October, 1952 and Y. Ram Reddy, candidate Roll Ne. SISA of H. S i 
mimu lag held in April 1953 have beon found guilty of registering ee xw the 
Jntermediaty (Arts) Examination of April, 1955, by prcducine felse Memoranda of 
Warks. Their admission to tha Intermdiate g) Exeiinetion of April, 1355, is 
hereby euncesied and they are susticated fer a period of Thresa years, They can uppear 
a’ the Intermediate (J ris) Exaraination to be held in 19FS. provided they become cliazibte 
for xzdmissiun by chen. f : 








ay (B), The Results Committee has found dye serv inno ape candidates gaulty of 
“malpractice (actually copying from the written matter at the Exeamnatian Centres) 
at the University; Exeauimations held in March/April, 1955 and Phas resolved thet these 
candidates be rusticated for twe years ant the results of the candidates at the University 
Exarinations held in March/April, 1955 be cancelled, They can appear at the res- 
peetive examinations of the University 10 he held in Marel/Apiil, 19 


INTE RMEDIATE SCTVNCE 


Roti So. ; Nama 
Teng Ahmed Abdul Hufiz. S/o Gulam Mohamed Daglagir. 
"M4E 0. | Abdul Qlrdcer Bin Abdulla, so Abdulla Bin AN, 
LATO, RK. Prabhaker, B'o Rajasham, 


a r wots 


v : i Tri A : = E ja t 
306-00, THE CALCUTTA REVIEW [Sne, 
tor 4 ee a a i 
2 ae INTERMEDIATE ARTS ° l i 
Roll No. . : Namie . ge a ie E 
42350 .. M. Keshava Rao, S'o Sri M. Narayana. E g 
f . ; A 
B.Sc. aR x 
oe E Pwo T ` * 
299... Mohesmmed Mahmood, S/o Fateh Mohammed. 
388 :. Mad. Abdul Raoof, 5/0 Mohammed Ghouse. | + : s t 
© BA ao 
. “nm 3 
2042 .. N. Uma, Djo N. K. Marty. ® à 
2237.. M. A. Quddvs, S/o M. Ghouse. e ; . @ 
2339 .. M. Ismail, S/o Gulam Husain. a 
e i ‘ 4 * B.Com. 
_ (Regional and Allied Classical Languaga, Bxamipation for Jimior “te 


B.A., B.Sc. & B.Com. students) 
8621... F. Reiu Sudheker Raj, S/o T. Venket Ram Raj. 
” (Cj. The Results Cominiitee has found the undermentioned candidates erilty of 
malprartine (in possession of printed matter at the Examination Hall) atthe Univesity 
Exarainations hell in March/April, 1955 and has resolved that these candidates bo 
rustieated fo. one year ana the results of the candidates at the University Ẹpxaminatioiis 
held in March/April, 1955, be cancelled. They can appear at the respective Uiversity 














Examinations to be held in March/April, 1956. - 2, 

l INTERMEDIATE SENCE 
1147... M. Ramanadham, Sjo M. Bhadrayya. aasa A 
Gh iunde Charles, B/0-Etinael am * k T = 
SEEE ee 8.80: AGRI. II ` $ 

46 °, ae he sanpath Rao, S/o 8. Hanmanth Rao. @ 
i l B.Sc. AGRI. IT S ah 
“i J J, Paul, Sjo J. Jobn. , 
. LLB. (FINAL) S o 

B: Papaiah Parsa, S/o Rajiah. " l : > 
t a , £ l _. > By Order of the Vice-Chancellor, =. > 
Dated 22nd dune, 1955. ; “MAOSMANT, ve 


Controller of Hevinitaations, 


PANJAB UNIVERSITY ( SOLAN 





Notification 
wee ` . aR 
It is nereby’ notified . 2 
E The rësult of Anand Sarap, Sjo Shii Tek Chand, Roll No. 3831 B.A. Examination, 
April, tsi and Sumitra Devi, D/o Shri Sita Ram, Serial No. 2150, B.A. Examination 
under Sociai Service Regulations, 1947 nave been quashed. ` . 
is Wiesn efect from the Matriculation Exarminatior of 1957 and enwards, the 
students who have passed their VITI Class Examination without English, are permitted 
ta offer a Modern Indian Language, other than the one offered by them as an elective 
subject, in place of English (This ts subject to approval of the Senate and Government). 
-JIE Urdu has:been fatroduced as dn elective subject for the Intermediaté and 
B.A. Examinations and M.A. Examinations in Urda has also been instituted (This is 
subject toerpproval of Senate and Government). 















af 


Solan (Sima Hills), : BHUPAL SINGH, 
Dated July F, 1955.. i : Registrar. 
í n g7 4 Fa "s 
: : 5 
o A ; 2 X i a 


y ia f ; 
ORE EE OT EE OE ee re a 


i l r i 4 4,5 
L95B] "NOTLIICATIONS ae 
oe PANJAB UNIVERSITY AS 
No. 8747/55- >? Dated. tho 6th July, Ios. 
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